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Timely The World’s Fair in its ruins points 
Ending of the Fair 4 moral and adorns a tale. It 
brings the dream to an abrupt and, perhaps, untimely 
end, but possibly it fulfills its best destiny in this sudden 
extinction; what remains of it is a mere memory of 
something grand and beautiful, the like of which is 
nowhere on the face of the earth to-day. Within, the 
scientific and material side of life was exemplified ; 
but without—the wondrous white shell that encrusted 
these treasuries—was something unique. It was a sort 
of foretaste of the future city; a great crystalization 
of our artistic hopes; an ideal quite in advance of 
any present existence, and therefore in the nature of 
an aspiration of the mind rather than a reality or 
an accomplishment. It has been regretted that the 
inventive genius who discovered a mechanical atomizer 
to color the vast expanses of staff, could not also 
have brewed a magic “ fixative ” which should preserve 
the beauties of the White City for all time. For this is 
the only way in which these beauties could have been 
preserved satisfactorily. Had the architects themselves 
been building for the future, it may well be doubted 
whether anything so graceful and effective could have 
been wrought by them. In its entirety, as well as in its 
details, the Fair was the inspiration of a first thought 
in its utmost purity and freshness. There was nothing 
labored about it. Time pressed, and artist and artisan 
alike had to forward the work with the utmost dispatch. 
There was no room for insidious leisure to work ruin 
among ideas, no time to be influenced by criticism, or 
to potter over senseless details. The result was a crea- 
tion which had affinities that were truly classic, and 
yet it was neither an imitation or copy of anything that 
had gone before. Indeed, before we had realized it, the 
appointed hour had come when its manifold beauties 
were paraded against the blue sky and reflected upon 
the azure of lake and lagoon. ‘Those even that looked 
upon it hardly realized to the full the meaning of what 
they saw. It is only in the after-thought that our ideals 
grow and assume their full importance. Then we begin 
to realize, to sift the good from the bad and to find 
pedestals for the gods of our choosing. We should there- 
fore be well satisfied with the Fair in ashes. It could 
not be preserved as a monument; it was a mere artistic 
ephemeris, teaching us of the existence of greater ideas 
than we may have suspected among our architects, and 
leaving us a mental fabric in the storehouse of the 
brain, the original of which was forever destroyed before 
we had time to pick a quarrel with it. 





University Settlements People in cities know less and less 

and the Unemployed about those outside their own social 
stratum. ‘The pressure is strong upon every one to live 
in the richest neighborhood he can afford. In this way, 
as cities grow, the rich and poor not only cease to 
know each other, but cease to know about each other. 





a 9. “T have gathered me a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them i's mine own.’’—Montaigne. FEB., 1894 


The pressure of social ambition takes hold of the intel- 
lectual classes, and these, too, make every sacrifice to 
have their homes in a well-to-do quarter. Thus it 
comes about that the poor are not only unknown by 
those who would be able to help them materially,—if 
they knew them so that their charity would help and 
not hurt,—but are abandoned by their natural leaders 
in their intellectual life,even by most of the ministers 
who preach in their churches, and the teachers who 
teach in their schools. It is to lessen. this hurtful 
separation between the classes that university settle- 
ments have been started within a few years in New 
York, in Chicago, in Boston and in Philadelphia. The 
present economic crisis has furnished an occasion when 
the least philanthropic part of the public felt the neces- 
sity of knowing the condition of the poor, and the 
university settlements have done an invaluable service 
in bringing the facts before the public. In New York 
there was a general sense that there were a great many 
unemployed, but the reports were so vague and con- 
flicting as to awaken no vivid picture of suffering and 
call forth but little helpful action. At this juncture the 
(women’s) college settlement made itself the center from 
which relief work upon the streets was given, and the 
university settlement, in conjunction with the college 
settlement, made a home-to-home canvass of two streets 
in their neighborhood to find the number of the un- 
employed. It was a district occupied chiefly by Jewish 
clothing makers, and in nearly forty per cent. of the 
homes the man was reported out of work. In many 
cases there was reason to fear that the families, hoping 
for possible aid, exaggerated their poverty, but so many 
of the homes were not only without fuel but had lost to 
the pawnshops almost every article of furniture, that the 
want of employment was seen to go back for weeks and 
months. At the same time the number and character 
of the applicants for work at the college settlement— 
skilled mechanics and clerks, many of them anxious to 
clean the streets at $1.00 a day—demonstrated not only 
tothe residents at the settlements, but to those who heard 
this report, how wide-reaching was the suffering which 
relief work would lessen but mere giving would ‘not 
reach. From the time of the public meeting in the 
United Charities Building at which these facts were 
reported and generous New York made to know that 
the rumors of suffering were not the exaggerations of 
agitators and sensation-mongers, there has been no want 
of contributions to the relief funds. Similarly, in Boston 
and Chicago the university settlements have greatly 
aided in making known the condition of the poor. From 
Hull House in Chicago a remarkably systematic inves- 
tigation was conducted last spring, setting forth the 
normal condition of the district in which it is located, 
and from Andover House in Boston an investigation 
has recently been made of the numbers of the unem- 
ployed in the different trades throughout the city. The 
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conclusion reached in Boston is that about one third of 
the factory employees and mechanics are out of work, 
and nearly one fifth of the entire working force of the 
city, from employers to domestic servants. These 
results are substantially in harmony with those reached 
by the university settlement in New York. In normal 
years one tenth of the working population is generally 
out of employment. The university settlement investi- 
gations indicate that the number is now doubled. 
The New Theory Dr. Bérillon, a French scientist of 
of Sin note, has been making some dis- 
coveries in the cause and treatment of that persistent and 
disagreeable habit known as “ nail-biting.” ‘This habit 
is, he declares, not at all t® result, as it is generally sup- 
posed to be, of simply letting one’s self and one’s finger 
tips go undisciplined, but is really the symptom of a 
grave nervous disintegration, which, recognized, must be 
treated promptly, and, unrecognized, may be productive 
of evil results. The learned man refers the habit to the 
instinct of the infant, which impels it to carry to its 
mouth all with which it comes in contact, an instinct 
which, in a healthy development, is outgrown early in 
life. The nail-biting child is, he says, not to be punished 
as though it were guilty of wilful wrong, but should be 
brought to the physician for attention and treatment. 
All this is interesting, specifically, as explaining scientifi- 
cally, and therefore, we may suppose, satisfactorily, a 
phenomenon hitherto little understood; and, generally, 
because it contributes to the pathology of misdoing some 
small but significant facts. It is coming to be pretty 
clearly understood at present, by most of us, that the 
doctrine of original sin has no leg left to stand on. All 
those unpleasant manifestations of the flesh formerly 
classified in the lump as the works of the devil, are now, 
in the clearer view of science, seen to be merely dis- 
eased protoplasm having its way. Not only are the 
major dispositions to evil, such as the impulse to mur- 
der, lie, and steal, known to be the symptoms of a phy- 
sical disorder for which a man is certainly not to blame, 
but the minor ones as well, from backbiting to nail-bit- 
ing, are to be taken no less seriously. The man who 
hates his neighbor is neither to be shunned nor visited 
with the exceeding severity of coals of fire. He is to 
be the object of special solicitude on the part of his phy- 
sician. ‘The woman whose slanderous tongue destroys 
her neighbor’s fair name and fame, is not the responsible 
breaker of the greatest of all the commandments, but the 
victim of a malady the responsibility for which is to be 
shifted upon the shoulders of her doctor. The disposi- 
tion to get drunk, formerly supposed to be the result of 
an indisposition to keep sober, is recognized to be the 
result of an abnormal condition of the nerve-centres. We 
heard not long ago of the marvelous cure of a criminal, 
whose steady occupation was that of house-breaking, 
but who occasionally half-killed a friend by way of light 
recreation. ‘This person, it is reported, was not merely 
transformed into dull respectability, but was made a 
shining ornament to a select circle of society, by the 
simple surgical expedient of removing a few teaspoon- 
fuls of his brains. Now all this is cheering news to be 
dropped from the heights of science upon a serious world. 
For it goes to help a man out in the delicate task of put- 
ting the world to its fullest uses and retaining his selt- 
respect at the same time. Clearly there is something 
back of original sin that John Calvin and his unen- 
lightened times knew not of, and that it is the special 


use of science to deal with, since it succeeds where mere 
man has made a record of woful failures. Original sin 
was well enough for days anti-scientific, but protoplasmic 
disintegration serves us better and is more impressive. 





Our Interest in Among the most popular pastimes 
at Chicago last summer was the 
Torture Dance of the Arabians; a spectacle whose 
brutalities were vividly described by Miss Hawthorne 
in Current Literature at the time. During the past 
few years the newspapers have contained numerous 
accounts of lynchings on American soil. In some 
cases men have been burned to death upon funeral 
pyres, with multitudes looking on and applauding the 
sight. The brutality of certain of our sports is also 
well-known. Race-horses, goaded and spurred, often- 
times come to the winning-post with their sides made 
raw by the riders’ cruelty; while the punishment in- 
flicted upon the contestants in the prize ring do not 
seem to deter the spectators from a complete enjoy- 
ment of the scene, but seem to add to it. We have 
only to recall the whipping-post and the paraphernalia 
of torture surrounding witchcraft in the earlier history 
of our country, to wonder whether there is not born in 
us an amount of original sin out of all proportion to 
our opportunities. We think lightly, far too lightly, of 
death and the suffering of others. With twenty-two 
lives sacrificed in a single year in the gentlemanly game 
of foot-ball; with a death or an accident of almost 
daily occurrence as an offering to the modern Jugger- 
naut, the cable or trolley car, we thank our stars that 
it is not ourselves who are the victims, and let it rest 
at that. This is what we do for our friends and fellow- 
beings. Were they our enemies the fear of resentment 
might make us more cautious. Fortunately, the comity 
of nations will not permit of the horrors which one 
nation might inflict upon another, if our callousness to 
torture and pain were given free rein. Methods have 
been invented by which bullets may be made to spread 
disease, and bombs to scatter suffocating fumes which 
would decimate a city. Why we draw the line at 
bullets one does not know, unless on the theory that war 
is a genuine necessity. The English, it will be re- 
membered, were a few years since greatly excited over 
a painting by Verestchagin, representing the English 
soldiers as strapping some of their prisoners, during the 
Indian mutiny, to the mouths of cannon, from which 
they were blown to pieces before the assembled army. 
We read, too, of no little enthusiasm created recently 
by an English butcher who entered a contest to see 
how many beeves and other animals he could slaughter 
in a given time, and the contest drew together a large 
assemblage of people. These are, perhaps, lingering 
examples of a want of sensibility which we are learn- 
ing, gradually, to put away. ‘Torture and the delight 
in pain must give way before the advance of intelli- 
gence, even if it has to be taught to us, as Miss 
Repplier brightly reminds us, from the pages of our 
humorous journals like Life, rather than from the pul- 
pit or the religious press of the country. Torture and 
cruelty, to be sure, are not common things with us, but 
they do exist, and predisposition to them has been noted 
more among the Latin nations than the Teuton. ‘The 
Asiatic races are still prone to punish crimes by the use 
of torture. A recent number of the London Spectator 
mentions a prince in Persia who has, “ within the life- 
time of living men, bricked-up brigands in a wall 
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with their heads exposed for the vultures to eat; and 
the Chinese cut up serious eriminals—people, for in- 
stance, who kill Mandarins or rebel—slowly into little 
bits. Under the old Burmese régime, the children of 
traitors were pounded with heavy pestles in wooden 
mortars—we write on the testimony of an eye-witness; 
—and even in India, where men are milder, though 
they will commit massacres, the old penalty for larceny, 
the chopping off of the hand, would still be revived in 
independent States. ‘The regular punishment while the 
Tartars were sovereign in Turkestan for a slave who 
attempted to fly, was blinding; and if rumor lies not, 
the authority of the Ameer of Afghanistan has repeat- 
edly been sustained by acts which in Europe would be 
condemned as deliberate tortures.” 





It is asserted, by Those Who Know, 

Cookery that cooking asa fine art is fast dis- 
appearing; that already the old race of gourmets and 
connoisseurs has disappeared, and that the women of 
to-day, to whom, with the exception of the few gourmets, 
must be trusted the preservation of the arts gastronomic, 
have neither taste nor ability for their practice. It may 
seem somewhat difficult on the instant to reconcile these 
statements of The Knowing Ones with the state of 
things that we actually see all about us, with cooking 
classes and cooking teachers and cooking literature 
everywhere. It is clearly true that never were interest 
in and understanding of this subject so wide in extent as 
now, however shallow they may be in content. The very 
children in our public schools are able to talk to us of 
protein and albuminoids and can tell what the starchy 
foods are and why nitrogenous substances cost so much. 
The theory and practice of cooking never was better. 
And yet it may also be true that the art of cooking is 
dying out. Strangely enough, the development of the 
new school of scientific eating may have something to 
do with this paradoxical situation. The point of view 
from which man is considered by the exponents of the 
new science is merely as a bundle of chemical substances, 
a certain percentage of which is consumed each day, 
and which must be restored by properly composed food 
substances. ‘The foods are chosen, first, with reference 
to their utility in building up the body and, second, with 
reference to their ability to tickle the palate. This, it is 
unnecessary to say, is not the point of view of the gour- 
met. It is also to be observed that the two views are 
mutually exclusive and that the increase of the first view 
partly accounts for the decrease of the second. It is 
also evident that the scientific theory, though the sterner 
one, is best adapted to the physical welfare of the indi- 
vidual, when one takes gout and appendicitis into con- 
sideration, to say nothing of those lively unknowables 
known as microbes and bacilli, most of which get into 
the system disguised as food and drink. The scientific 
theory, it is greatly to be feared, is likely, therefore, to 
be the permanent one. Another undoubted factor 
in bringing about a lessened interest in feeding as an 
art is the introduction into trade of certain prepared 
food products, such as meat extracts and the tinned 
vegetables, which, though much better than the average 
cooking, are not yet so good as the exquisitely blended 
results of a discriminating cook. The ease and cer- 
tainty with which these substances can be prepared for 
the table, make the apprenticeship to the art shorter and 
less thorough. Consequently, in the cook of the present, 
there is less likely to be that rare conjunction of the 
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devout mind and the educated palate which alone make 
a cook great. Another reason undoubtedly is that the 
busy rushing times are not conducive to that leisure of 
mind and body best suited to gastronomic accomplish- 
ments. And perhaps this is just as well. Since we have 
got to live for‘so many other ends, let us be glad to get 
eating as a serious occupation out of the long list. 





Literary Pastimes A correspondent sends us, apropos 

of Authors of the very interesting article on 
“extra illustrating of books” in the last number, the 
following facts which might be called “the book-case 
deceits and amusements of great men”: During his life- 
time at Gadshill, there was in Charles Dickens’ library a 
panel door. When this was closed, it appeared to form 
part of the library, for it was molded and painted so 
as to represent books, and on the backs were conspicu- 
ous titles. Some of these were of a startling, all of an 
amusing character. They had resulted from the great 
humorist’s own ingenuity, and his friends often made 
merry over the quaint conceite Here are a few of 
them: Cat’s Lives (9); Captain Cook’s Life of Sav- 
age; History of the Middling Ages; Hansard’s Guide 
to Refreshing Sleep; The Wisdom of our Ancestors: 
Ignorance, Superstition, The Block, The .Stake, The 
Rack, Dirt, Disease; Waterworks, by Father Matthew; 
History of a Short Chancery Suit, twenty volumes and 
Index; Cockatoo on Perch; Jonah’s Anecdotes of the 
Whale; Richardson’s Show of Dramatic Literature; 
Cribb’s Edition of Miller; Kant’s Eminent Humbugs; 
The Gunpowder Magazine; King Henry VIII.’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity ; Socrates on Wedlock ; Swallows 
on Emigration; Groundsell, by the author of Chick- 
weed; Drowsey’s Recollections of Nothing; Lady 
Godiva on the Horse. Some of these titles, it will be 
admitted, are exceedingly ingenious. As a whole, how- 
ever, they fell short of a similar kind of thing undertaken 
by Thomas Hood, and carried out with triumphant 
results. The Duke of Devonshire wrote to Hood: 
“It is necessary to construct a door of sham books 
for the entrance of a library staircase at Chatsworth; 
your assistance in giving me inscriptions for these unreal 
folios, quartos, and 12mos, is what I now ask.” In 
the Memorials by Tom Hood and his Sister the list 
compiled for the Duke of Devonshire is given, and from 
it the following selections are made: Ye Devill on Two 
Styx (Black letter) two volumes; On Cutting off Heirs 
with a Shilling, by Barber Beaumont; On the Affinity 
of the Death Watch and Sheep Tick; Lamb on the 
Death of Wolfe; Tadpoles: or Tales out of my own 
Head; Pluralty of Livings, with regard to the Common 
Cat; On Trial by Jury, with Remarkable Packing 
Cases; Boyle on Steam; Annual Parliaments: A 
Plea for Short Commons; On Sore Throat and the 
Migration of the Swallow, by T. Abernethy; Debrett 
on Chain Piers; Johnson’s Contradictionary ; Life of 
Jack Ketch, with Cuts of his own Execution; Cursory 
Remarks on Swearing; Recollections of Bannister, by 
Lord Stair; The Scottish Boccaccio, by D. Cameron; 
Cook’s Specimens of the Sandwich Tongue; Hoyle on 
the Game Laws. There were many made; but some 
were naturally a little strained as to effect, while others 
had a temporary and fleeting interest, and depended 
for their full effect on names already unfamiliar, or 
incidents which have passed from the public memory. 
The selections are interesting as giving the resources of 


two such humorists as Dickens and Hood., , oe 
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Literary Tendencies of To-day....... Ainsworth R. Spofford... .. The Forum 
While in no age of American literature has there been 
so much writing and publishing as at the present time, 
there is to be observed a strong drift towards new meth- 
ods of reaching the public mind. A few years ago 
periodicals devoted mainly to literature were few, authors 
relied almost wholly upon the book-publishing market 
for their wares, and the modern “literary syndicate” 
was unknown. The recent increase of periodicals de- 
voted wholly or mainly to literature has been phenom- 
enal. In 1883 there were published in the United 
States 428 reviews, magazines and other periodicals of 
this class; in 1893 there are no less than 1,051. Still 
greater has been the increase of periodicals devoted to 
science, invention, transportation and the technical arts, 
this class numbering 146 ten years ago, while now there 
are 611 covering the same field, or new fields under 
those general heads. Of law periodicals the growth has 
been from 43 in 1883 to 60 in 1893. Medical and 
hygienic science exhibit an increase from 121 to 201 in 
the last decade. ‘There have been many new periodi- 
cals started to meet the wants of special workers, as, for 
example, authors, actors, typewriters, stenographers, en- 
gineers, electricians, telegraphers, photographers, jew- 
elers, lumbermen, iron-workers, cabinet-makers, and even 
bicyclists, all of whom have their special journals. 

The salient fact that the periodical press absorbs year 
by year more of the talent which might otherwise be 
expended upon literature of more permanent form is 
abundantly obvious. This tendency has both its good 
and its evil results. On the one hand, the best writing- 
ability is often drawn out by magazines and journals, 
which are keen competitors for attractive matter and 
for known reputations, and sometimes they secure both 
in combination. On the other hand, it is a notable fact 
that writers, capable of excellent work, often do great 
injustice to their reputations by producing too hastily 
articles written to order, instead of the well-considered 
and ripe fruits of their literary skill. Whether the brief 
article answering the limits of a magazine or a review is 
apt to be more or less superficial than a book treating 
the same topic, is a question admitting of differing 
views. If the writer is capable of skilful condensation 
without loss of grace, of composition or graphic power, 
then the article, measured by its influence upon the 
public mind, must be preferred to the more diffuse 
treatise of the book. It has the immense advantage of 
demanding far less of the reader’s time; and, whenever 
its conclusions are stated in a masterly way, its impres- 
sion should be quite as lasting as that of any book 
treating a similar theme. Such is, doubtless, the effect 
of the abler articles written for periodicals, which are 
more condensed and full of matter in speedily available 
form, than the average book of the period. In this 
sense it is a misuse of terms to call the review article 
ephemeral, or to treat the periodicals containing them 
as perishable literary commodities, which served their 
turn with the month or year that produced them. On 
the contrary, the experience of librarians shows that the 
most sought-for and most useful contributions to the 
elucidation of any subject are frequently found, not in 
the books written upon it, but in the files of current 
periodicals ar in those of former years. 


While, therefore, there is always a liability of finding 
many crude and sketchy contributions in the literature 
of the periodical press, its conductors are ever on the 
alert to reduce to a minimum the weak or unworthy 
offerings, and to secure a maximum of articles embody- 
ing mature thought and fit expression. The pronounced 
tendency toward short methods in every channel of 
human activity is reflected in the constantly multiplying 
series of periodical publications. ‘The publishing activi- 
ties of the times are taking on a certain co-operative ele- 
ment which was not formerly known. The “literary 
syndicate ” has been developed by degrees into one of 
the most far-reaching agencies for popular entertain- 
ment. The taste for short stories, in place of the ancient 
three-volume novel, has been cultivated even in conser- 
vative England, and has become so widespread in the 
United States that very few periodicals which deal in 
fiction at all are without their stories begun and finished 
in a single issue. The talent required to produce a fas- 
cinating and successful fiction in this narrow compass is 
a peculiar one, and while there are numerous failures 
there are also a surprising number of successes. Well- 
written descriptive articles, too, are in demand, and 
special cravings for personal gossip and lively sketches of 
notable living characters are manifest. That perennial 
interest which mankind and womankind evince in every 
individual whose name, for whatever reason, has become 
familiar, supplies a basis for an inexhaustible series of 
light paragraphic articles. Another fruitful field for the 
“‘ syndicate” composition is brief essays upon any topics 
of the times, the fashions, notable events or new inven- 
tions, public charities, education, governmental doings, 
current political movements, etc. These appear almost 
simultaneously, in many different periodicals scattered 
throughout the country, under the copyright imprimatur, 
which warns off all journals from republishing which have 
not subscribed to the special “syndicate” engaging 
them. Thus each periodical secures, at extremely mod- 
erate rates, contributions which are frequently written by 
the most noted and popular living writers, who, in their 
turn, are much better remunerated for their work than 
they would be for the same amount of writing if pub- 
lished in book-form. Whether this now popular method 
of attaining a wide and remunerative circulation for their 
productions will prove permanent, is less certain than that 
many authors now find it the surest road to a profitable 
employment of their pens. That it rarely serves to intro- 
duce unknown writers or talent to the reading world, 
may be laid to the account of the eagerness of the “syn- 
dicates ” to secure names that enjoy notoriety. 

In the field of book literature there appears a marked 
tendency toward the reproduction of standard authors, 
and this may be hailed as a wholesome symptom both 
of the public taste and of the judgment of publishers 
which caters to it. In general terms it may be said that 
this is an age of compilation rather than of creation. 
The multitude of single volumes and of libraries con- 
taining selections from the great masters of prose and 
verse is literally without end. No great original works 
in the field of imaginative literature have recently 
appeared. It is gratifying to find, amid the great and 


hitherto unexampled fertility of production in the pub- 
lishing world, that books which may properly be termed 
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classics are still demanded and are still read. The day 
is far distant when such poets as Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare, such historians as Gibbon, Hume, Macau- 
lay, Prescott and Parkman, and such novelists as Sir 
Walter Scott, Balzac, Thackeray and Hawthorne, will 
cease to be read. The constant consumption by the 
reading world of new editions of standard authors in 
ever more attractive styles of printing, binding and illus- 
tration, is proof of the ultimate soundness of the public 
taste. Our leading publishers of the conservative class 
are continually bringing out, and working over in differ- 
ent styles of manufacture, the works of their best writers, 
thus tending both to create and to supply that demand 
for the choicest literature which all should delight in 
fostering. Publishers who neglect this permanent mine 
of profit, and are continually on the alert for the newest 
books, often .find such enterprises more productive of 
experience than of pecuniary profit. The publisher who 
is ever eager for “a great hit,” commonly makes many 
costly mistakes, and reaches his aim but seldom, if ever. 
Of the publications of any period, how many ever arrive 
at the honor of republication? How many are found 
worthy of a reprint by the generation immediately suc- 
ceeding ? And will any one learned in the history of 
literature tell us how many, out of all the candidates for 
immortality, ever reach it by the suffrage of succeeding 
centuries calling for new editions ? Is it not the fate of 
at least ninety-nine in a hundred writers to find a place 
among the myriads of forgotten volumes that slumber 
upon the shelves of the great libraries of the world ? It 
is the melancholy fate of most writers to survive their 
own literary reputation. Not the least among the evils 
of that eagerness to be seen in print which afflicts so 
many writers, is the utter unconsciousness of its subjects 
as to the ephemeral character of their productions. 





Building up a Magazine....The Revue des Deux Mondes....New York Tribune 

The election of M. Brunetiére to be the editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes marks an epoch in the history 
of that well-known periodical. Hitherto, throughout 
practically its whole career, it has been under the sway 
of what has been dubbed the Buloz dynasty. Frangois 
Buloz was for many years the absolute arbiter of its for- 
tunes, and after him his son Charles. But in the hands 
of the latter the sceptre of authority at length wavered 
and then fell. A short time ago he was constrained to 
resign his editorship altogether, amid circumstances 
neither pleasant nor creditable, and now the stockholders 
have chosen another man to fill the place, and the name 
of Buloz will no more be known where for two genera- 
tions it was well-nigh omnipotent. This famous review 
was founded about sixty-five years ago, in a far different 
form from that in which it now appears. Externally it 
was decidedly pretentious, its cover bearing an elaborate 
design by Tony Johannot. This displayed two female 
figures—a North American Indian, scantily clad, and 
holding in her hands an olive branch; and a French 
woman, in classic attire, leaning against a pillar on 
which were inscribed the names of various illustrious 
men. These figures illustrated the significance of the 
title, Revue des Deux Mondes. Within, however, the 
periodical did not fulfil the promise of its face. Its 
contents were confined exclusively to articles on travel 
and geography, and these were not original, but mere 
reprints from other publications, books and papers. No 
wonder, then, that the venture was unsuccessful. It 
struggled along for two or three years, and then, witha 
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total subscription list of less than four-score, prepared to 
give up the ghost. Just as the supposedly last number 
was going to press, however, a crank called at the office. 
He would, at any rate, be termed a crank in these days. 
He was eccentric in his notions, pugnacious in advoca- 
ting them, obstinate to a degree; all around an uncom- 
monly hard man to get on with. His name was Francois 
Buloz; he had recently come to Paris from Geneva, 
and he had some money to invest. When he entered the 
Revue office he found every one suffering from the blues. 
They had just finished spelling the word “ failure.” 
‘But what’s the matter?” demanded the Genevese 
crank; “ why don’t you make the thing a success?” 
“Tf you think that an easy task, try it yourself,” was 
the reply. ‘ Very well,” responded M. Buloz, “I’m 
ready. What will you take for it ?”—‘“ Whatever you'll 
give!” The concern was really worth nothing to its 
owners. “Good. I'll give you soo francs. Is ita 
bargain? Very good! With your permission I'll take 
charge of the place at once.” And so the Buloz dynasty 
was founded. Two great changes were at once effected 
by M. Buloz. He threw Tony Johannot’s picture into 
the waste-basket, and gave the review the severely sim- 
ple cover it has ever since worn, and he decreed that pen 
and ink should take the place of shears and the paste- 
pot. He went to the University, and asked the leading - 
members of the faculty to write articles, and to other 
eminent men on the same errand. They hesitated. 
The review was dying, they said. But he assured them 
it was very much alive, and would soon be the foremost 
magazine in Europe; and then he added that he was 
quite ready to pay good prices for contributions in 
advance of publication. Thus he finally prevailed upon 
Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, and others to write for him; 
and their example led a host of literary aspirants to seek 
M. Buloz’s patronage. Emile de Girardin, George 
Sand, Prosper Mérimée, Alfred de Musset, were pres- 
ently enrolled on his list of contributors, and it began 
to look much as if the Revue were indeed to become 
the leading literary periodical of Europe. The cranky 
editor felt sure of it, and began to give his crankiness 
full play. Never was autocrat more arrogant. To 
some of the best writers in France he said: “ Per- 
haps I'll print your article—if I find it good enough! 
But I'll pay you nothing—not a sou. Surely you will 
be amply repaid by the honor of having your name 
appear in my Revue. In future, of course, if your 
work merits it, I may pay you for subsequent articles ; 
but not a sou for this.” Was there a revolt against such 
tyranny ? On the contrary: the best writers of France 
competed with each other in their eagerness to write for 
the Revue on those terms. ‘Thus the magazine soon 
became what its editor predicted. As for its contributors, 
they became immortal; for thirty years every man elected 
to the French Academy was chosen from their ranks. 
Frangois Buloz was the editor of this magazine in the 
strictest sense of the term. No matter who was the 
author of a contribution, he went over it, page by page, 
line by line, changing it and cutting it or adding to it as 
he pleased. Thus he put a certain impress of his own 
individuality upon every page of the Revue. This gave 
the periodical a uniformity, not to say monotony, of 
style ; the Revue des Deux Mondes’ color it has been 
called. It is told that Guizot once remonstrated with 
Buloz against his editing of copy. ‘I don’t want you 
to alter a word of what I write,” he said. “I know 
what I want to write much better than you do!” 
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“ Doubtless,” replied Buloz; ‘but then I know what I 
want to print much better than you do. You write what 
you please and I'll print what I please. Surely that is 
fair.” ‘ Well,” responded Guizot, “if you don’t print 
my articles just as I write them, I’ll not write any more.” 
** Very good,” was Buloz’s ultimatum, “ and if I can’t 
print them as I please, I won’t print them at all!” The 
end of it was that Guizot went on writing and Buloz 
went on editing. Nor was the editor content with revis- 
ing the manuscripts. He read every line of the proof- 
slips, and then again the revised proofs, often making 
many emendations at this third reading, which, he 
declared, was the most careful of all. 

The old offices of the Revue were in a dingy little 
house in the Rue Saint-Benoit. But financial pros- 
perity soon enabled it to take sumptuous quarters in 
the Rue de l'Université. Years ago the ownership 
was vested in a corporation, the stock being divided 
into eighty shares, of a par value of only $100 each. 
The nominal capitalization is therefore only $8,000, on 
which the annual dividends of profits seldom are less 
than 1,000 per cent., and sometimes have been much 
more. ‘There is a strict rule that no member of the 
corporation shall sell any of the stock to an outsider 
without the unanimous consent of his colleagues, and 
this has served to keep it the very closest of close cor- 
porations. When Frangois Buloz died, in 1877, he was 
succeeded by his son Charles, who held just half of the 
capital stock, and who continued the editorial manners 
and methods of his father. He was not only the editor, 
but the sole editor. There was no associate or assistant 
or sub-editor. There was no one but himself and his 
two or three secretaries. Whether M. Brunetiére will 
follow his example is not certain. There are rumors 
that he will not, but that he will have one or more 
colleagues in his work and will relax the rigid rules of 
editing, so as to let contributors say over their own 
signatures pretty much what they please. Time will tell. 
But if the Revue is to maintain its traditions intact, it 
could have no better editor for that purpose than Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére, for he was for a number of years 
chief secretary first to Frangois and then to Charles 
Buloz, and became thoroughly tinctured with the Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ color. He has been a voluminous 
writer of magazine articles and of books, and one of his 
works, Le Roman Naturaliste, was crowned by the 
Academy. It is to be observed, too, that he got the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 1887, four years 
in advance of Charles Buloz. If, therefore, M. Brune- 
ticre desires it, he may say, as each of his predecessors 
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has done in turn, ‘‘ La Revue, c’est moi! 





The Soul of Poetry......... James Russell Lowell.......... Century Magazine 

There is as much poetry as ever in the world if we 
only knew how to find it out; and as much imagination, 
perhaps, only that it takes a more prosaic direction. 
Every man who meets with misfortune, who is stripped 
of material prosperity, finds that he has a little outlying 
mountain-farm of imagination, which did not appear in 
the schedule of his effects, on which his spirit is able to 
keep itself alive, though he never thought of it while he 
was fortunate. Job turns out to be a great poet as 
soon as his flocks and herds are taken away from him. 
There is no reason why our continent should not sing 
as well as the rest. We have had the practical forced 
upon us by our position. We have had a whole hemi- 
sphere to clear up and put to rights. And we are de- 






scended from men who were hardened and stiffened by a 
downright wrestle with necessity. ‘There was no chance 
for poetry among the Puritans. And yet if any people 
have a right to imagination, it should be the descendants 
of these very Puritans. They had enough of it, or they 
could never have conceived the great epic they did, 
whose books are States, and which is written on this con- 
tinent from Maine to California. But there seems to be 
another reason why we should not become a poetical 
people. Formerly the poet embodied the hopes and 
desires of men invisible types. He gave them the shoes 
of swiftness, the cap of invisibility, and the purse of For- 
tunatus. ‘These were once stories for grown men, and 
not for the nursery as now. We are apt ignorantly to 
wonder how our forefathers could find satisfaction in 
fiction the absurdity of which any of our primary-school 
children could demonstrate. But we forget that the 
world’s gray fathers were children themselves, and that 
in their little world, with its circle of the black unknown 
all about it, the imagination was as active as it is with 
people in the dark. Look at a child’s toys, and we shall 
understand the matter well enough. Imagination is the 
fairy godmother (every child has one still) at the wave 
of whose wand sticks become heroes, the closet in which 
she has been shut for being naughty is turned into a pal- 
ace, and a bit of lath acquires the potency of Excalibur. 

But nowadays it is the understanding itself that has 
turned poet. In her railroads she has given us the 
shoes of swiftness. Fine-ear herself could not hear so 
far as she who, in her magnetic telegraph, can listen in 
Boston and hear what is going on in New Orleans. 
And what need of Aladdin’s lamp when a man can build 
a palace with a patent pill? ‘The office of the poet seems 
to be reversed, and he must give back these miracles of 
the understanding to poetry again, and find out what 
there is imaginative in steam and iron and telegraph 
wires. After all, there is as much poetry in the iron 
horses that eat fire as in those of Diomed that fed on 
men. If you cut an apple across you may trace in it the 
lines of the blossom that the bee hummed around in 
May, and so the soul of poetry survives in things pro- 
saic. Borrowing money on a bond does not seem the 
most promising subject in the world, but Shakespeare 
found the Merchant of Venice in it. Themes of song 
are waiting everywhere for the right man to sing them, 
like those enchanted swords which no one can pull out 
of the rock till the hero comes, and he finds no more 
trouble than in plucking a violet. John Quincy Adams, 
making a speech at New Bedford many years ago, 
reckoned the number of whale-ships (if I remember 
rightly) that sailed out of that port, and, comparing it 
with some former period, took it as a type of American 
success. But, alas! it is with quite other oil that those 
far-shining lamps of a nation’s true glory which burn 
forever must be filled. It is not by any amount of 
material splendor or prosperity, but only by moral great- 
ness, by ideas, by works of imagination, that a race can 
conquer the future. No voice comes to us from the 
once mighty Assyria but the hoot of the owl that nests 
amid her crumbling palaces. Of Carthage, whose 
merchant-fleets once furled their sails in every port of 
the known world, nothing is left but the deeds of Han- 
nibal. She lies dead on the shore of her once subject 
sea, and the wind of the desert only flings its handfuls 
of burial sand upon her corpse. A fog, can blot Hol- 
land or Switzerland out of existence. But how large is 
the space occupied in the maps of the soul by little 
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Athens and powerless Italy! They were great by the 
soul, and their force is as indestructible as the soul. 

Till America has learned to love art, not as an amuse- 
ment, not as the mere ornament of her cities, not as a 
superstition of what is comme il faut for a great nation, 
but for its humanizing and ennobling energy, for its 
power of making men better by arousing in them a per- 
ception of their own instincts for what is beautiful, and, 
therefore, sacred and religious, and an eternal rebuke of 
the base and wordly, she will not have succeeded in 
that high sense which alone makes a nation out of a 
people, and raises it from a dead name to a living 
power. Were our little mother-island sunk beneath the 
sea, or, worse, were she conquered by Scythian barbar- 
ians, yet Shakespeare would be an immortal England, 
and would conquer countries, when the bones of her 
last sailor had kept their ghastly watch for ages in un- 
hallowed ooze beside the quenched thunders of her 
navy. Old Purchas, in his Pilgrims, tells of a sacred 
caste in India who, when they go out into the street, 
cry out, “Poo! poo!” to warn all the world out of their 
way, lest they should be defiled by something unclean. 
And it is just so that the understanding, in its pride of 
success, thinks to pooh-pooh ali that it considers unprac- 
tical and visionary. But whatever of life there is in man, 
except what comes of beef and pudding, is in the vision- 
ary and unpractical; and if it be not encouraged to find 
its activity or its solace in the production or enjoyment 
of art and beauty, if it be bewildered or thwarted by an 
outward profession of faith covering up a practical un- 
belief in anything higher and holier than the world of 
sense, it will find vent in such wretched holes and cor- 
ners as table-tippings and mediums who sell news from 
heaven at a quarter of a dollar the item. Imagination 
cannot be banished out of the world. She may be 
made a kitchen-drudge, a Cinderella, but there are 
powers that watch over her. When her two proud sis- 
ters, the intellect and understanding, think her crouch- 
ing over her ashes, she startles by her splendid ap- 
parition, and Prince Soul will put up with no other bride. 

The practical is a very good thing in its way—if it 
only be not another name for the worldly. To be 
absorbed in it is to eat of that insane root which the 
soldiers of Antonius found in their retreat from Parthia 
—which whoso tasted kept gathering sticks and stones as 
if they were some great matter till he died. One is 
forced to listen, now and then, to a kind of talk which 
makes him feel as if this were the after-dinner time of 
the world, and mankind were doomed hereafter forever 
to that kind of contented materialism which comes to 
good stomachs with the nuts and raisins. The dozy old 
world has nothing to do now but stretch its legs under 
the mahogany, talk about stocks, and get rid of the 
hours as well as it can till bedtime. The centuries before 
us have drained the goblet of wisdom and beauty, and 
all we have left is to cast horoscopes in the dregs. But 
divine beauty, and the love of it, will never be without 
apostles and messengers on earth, till Time flings his 
hour-glass into the abyss as having no need to turn it 
longer to number the indistinguishable ages of Annihila- 
tion. It was a favorite speculation with the learned 
men of the sixteenth century that they had come upon 
the decrepit second childhood of creation, and while they 
maundered, the soul of Shakespeare was just coming out 
of the eternal freshness of Deity, “trailing” such “ clouds 
of glory” as would beggar a Platonic year of sunsets. 

No; morning and the dewy prime are born into the 
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earth again with every child. It is our fault if drought 
and dust usurp the noon. Every age says to her poets, 
like the mistress to her lover, “Tell me what I am 
like ;” and, in proportion as it brings forth anything 
worth seeing, has need of seers and will have them. 
Our time is not an unpoetical one. We are in our heroic 
age, still face to face with the shaggy forces of unsub- 
dued Nature, and we have our Theseuses and Perseuses, 
though they may be named Israel Putnam and Daniel 
Boone. It is nothing against us that we are a commer- 
cial people. Athens was a trading community; Dante 
and Titian were the growth of great marts, and Eng- 
land was already commercial when she produced 
Shakespeare. This lesson I learn from the past: that 
grace and goodness, the fair, the noble, and the true, 
will never cease out of the world till the God from 
whom they emanate ceases out of it ; that they manifest 
themselves in an eternal continuity of change to every 
generation of men, as new duties and occasions arise ; 
that the sacred duty and noble office of the poet is to 
reveal and justify them to men; that so long as the soul 
endures, endures also the theme of new and unexampled 
song; that while there is grace in grace, love in love, 
and beauty in beauty, God will still send poets to find 
them and bear witness of them, and to hang their ideal 
portraitures in the gallery of memory. God with us is 
forever the mystical name of the passing hour. Lives 
of the great poets teach us they were the men of their gen- 
eration who felt most deeply the meaning of the present. 





Literary Popularity.......... Edgar Faweett.......... Lippincott's Magazine 
When an author who has.done good things in litera- 
ture declares himself glad that he is unpopular, it may 
nearly always be taken for granted that he regrets his 
unpopularity very much indeed. The late Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti is said to have despised this element of success, 
and yet one need only scan with unbiassed feelings the 
most meritorious of his poems to perceive the dilettante 
eccentricity which tinges them all, good, bad and indif- 
ferent. With George Eliot it was quite otherwise. She 
can be quoted in her journal as declaring, just before 
the publication of Adam Bede, that if the public did 
not choose to accept her with a certain distinct acclaim, 
she preferred never to seek its favor henceforth. That 
word “public” is both a large and a peculiar one. It 
has diverse definitions. ‘To the mere sensationalist it 
has one; to the careful artist it has another; to the 
ambitious reacher after broadly telling results it has still 
another ; to the persistent delver it has yet one more; 
and so on, through a range of variant creative traits, 
equipments and purposes. But contempt for popularity, 
when it exists as an author’s actual quality and not as 
his mere dainty affectation, is at best the blossom of a 
morbid growth. It all comes to this, I imagine: every 
author would like to have his public, but the most fas- 
tidious would desire to select his own. “ With all my 
faults,” a young novelist of much force not long ago 
said to me, “I at least have never deserved to be called 
popular.” This was a pungent epigram as it passed his 
lips, and yet to see behind its picturesque cynicism 
needed no great keenness of vision. “If I had my 
own way,” a celebrated poet once affirmed to me, “ I 
would never publish my verses at all, but only print 
them at my private expense, and send them to those 
persons for whose verdicts, favoring or adverse, I really 
cared.” This dictum, only meant that the poet would 
like recognition from a public of his own choosing. 
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I recall, in earlier days, having talked on this sub- 
ject with the genial and popular poet, Longfellow. 
During an intimate conversation I had quoted to him 
one of his own most beautiful sonnets (that, inscribed to 
Dante, which begins “I enter, see thee in the glooms”), 
and after my halting recitation had ended, he surprised 
me by saying, in words which I cannot repeat correctly, 
but of which I surely give the substance, ‘ People come 
to mefrom all quarters, to admire my Coleridge inkstand, 
to gaze on myself, my library, my surroundings, but I 
rarely get the pleasure of meeting those who have, like 
yourself, any of my poems by heart.” Surely no poet 
had more reason to despise popularity than had Long- 
fellow, if it be true that being familiar with anything 
breeds contempt for it. And yet the simple admission 
just recorded served to show that while vulgar curiosity 
wearied his amiable nature, true appreciation brought it 
balm and cheer. The “ill-nature” of Tennyson had 
become notorious long before his death. Interviewers 
and autograph-hunters found him for years callous to 
their entreaties. His repelling attitude had grown almost 
a proverb for at least two decades before he died. But 
behind all his harsh disdain of just the silly hero-wor- 
ship which Longfellow so gently tolerated, lay an un- 
doubted regard for honest and intelligent esteem. He 
made himself cordially approachable to many English- 
men of culture while he was yet in his prime, and to not 
a few Americans, of whom our own Bayard Taylor was 
one. ‘Taylor spoke to me in loving terms of Tennyson, 
and, unless I mistake, told me that he was the Laureate’s 
guest for several days at Farringford. And yet Bayard 
Taylor was by no means an adorer of Tennyson’s work. 
An old number of the North American Review (say 
about the year 1868) will disclose a criticism, many 
pages long, in which Taylor distinctly states him to be a 
poet of the second class. I cannot remember Taylor’s 
exact words in summing up the talents of Tennyson, 
but his final verdict ran something like this: “ He has 
the power to soar, and to remain aloft, but he cannot stay 
in air, like the Theban eagle, with motionless wings.” 

This kind of comment must in those days have been 
balm to Tennyson. <A good deal of his alleged super- 
ciliousness was possibly brought about by the tre- 
mendous hostility which assailed him on every side, 
from the year 1850 (let us say) until certainly 1875— 
and perhaps a good deal later. Whatever may be 
asserted now, he was for a long time the very jeer of 
the English critics. Punch mercilessly parodied his 
** Maud,” now admitted tg be a masterpiece. Bulwer’s 
assault upon him is too “well known even to mention. 
One need only to search the back numbers of English 
reviews in order to assure one’s self of the scorching 
invective which this great and overshadowing poet was 
for years compelled to endure. His appointment to the 
laureateship made him conspicuous, and his intense origi- 
nality whetted the envious knives of detractors. It 
amused me to learn that Mr. Alfred Austin was one of 
his would-be successors, and to observe this gentleman as 
a mourner for him in elegiac verse. About twenty years 
ago Mr. Austin wrote against Tennyson with magnificent 
scorn, in a series of papers called The Poetry of the 
Period, and published in Temple Bar. He placed 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, and Wordsworth far above the 
singer of Elaine, Godiva, and CEénone, sneered at 
his ‘trim, idyllic” manner, and regretted his failure 
to reach the higher bourns of poetic inspiration. A good 
many people, twenty years ago, seemed to acquiese in 
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Mr. Austin’s judgments. Now it is quite different, and 
we hear the noble creator of The Princess and In 
Memoriam ranked with Virgil, Homer and Dante. 
Beyond a doubt all this tide of fierce abuse, gradually 
changing to encomium and even rapturous reverence, 
had its world-wearying effect upon Tennyson. He saw 
through the whole falsity and humbug of “ criticism,” 
and withdrew himself into the silence and solemnity of 
a grand reserve. For nearly thirty years before his death 
one might read from his attitude that he despised public 
opinion and simply permitted the tides of it to ebb and 
flow as they pleased. With Longfellow, his radiant 
though lesser American contemporary, it was different. 
Longfellow, for a number of years before his death, 
“sold,” in a practical sense, far below Tennyson, and 
yet the poet of Cambridge preserved his gracious recep- 
tivity and hospitality till the last. There was a time 
when Longfellow’s income from his poetry amounted to 
as much as $14,000 dollars a year. If he had been able 
to reap his deserved profits from the English sale of his 
books, it would have amounted to at least thrice 
that sum. But Hiawatha and Evangeline were not 
followed up by verses equally popular. One of his 
volumns, Two Books of Song, was a disastrous finan- 
cial failure; and although cheerful, happy-hearted, and 
undepressed till the hour of his death, it is a fact that 
Longfellow saw his popularity wane to a degree scarcely 
creamed of by those who now love and cherish him. 

Say what they please, all authors desire a public. 
But there is every reason to realize and sympathize with 
the distastes and prejudices of authors who resent and 
condemn the languid or ignorant cult of the masses. 
Delectable indeed is popularity to an author, but 
popularity is not all. It sometimes can be found to 
an amazing extent in the case of novelists whose work 
bears upon its face the very sign-manual of future obliv- 
ion. Indeed, there is large evidence that few of the 
greatest writers have ever been popular, and even when 
the opposite has been true, the wide circulations of their 
books have nearly always depended upon causes which 
did not concern their real greatness. I have always 
thought that thousands of Macaulay’s admirers quite 
failed to value him at his best and were more dazzled 
by his marvelous facility than by his vast intellectual 
splendor. A famous author, living in England, not 
long ago said to me, half humorously, ‘“‘ Do you know, I 
have never in my life had but one success?” He told 
me the name of the book which had brought him this 
material and distinctive result, and I was hardly sur- 
prised to learn that it did not by any means rank among 
his best. Authors are foolishin striving to secure popu- 
larity. Every new year makes the celebrity of Walter 
Savage Landor firmer. And yet he has not only never 
been popular, but I question if his publishers could truth- 
fully state that it has ever paid them to issue his wonder- 
ful writings. Again, Mr. Herbert Spencer will probably 
die a poor man; and yet to doubt the worth of his work 
is like doubting the warmth of the sun. Emerson, a 
writer of unparalleled beauty and force (however one 
may care or not care for his tenets and theories), reaped 
nothing that resembled a fortune. Hawthorne was no 
gatherer of gold, notwithstanding the very marked 
renown which came to him a while before his death. 
Literary fame is like the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth. It cannot be won by any mere seeking or cater- 
ing to the public taste of the moment. It must come as 
the supreme sterling expression of a great individuality. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER: THE AFRICAN EXPLORER" 





The name of Sir Samuel Baker as a bold explorer, who 
died recently at his home at Newton-Abbot, Devon- 
shire, England, is known throughout the world. As 
ene of the men to whom Central Africa owes the 
beginning of her development he will be long remem- 
bered. Sir Samuel was not only an explorer; he was a 
ready-writer, as his many published works testify. He 
was born in London on June 8, 1821. He was 
educated privately and studied for some time in Ger- 
many. From early boyhood his taste for adventure 
was well marked. He was fond of reading books of 
travel, and in other ways showed that his tendencies 
were those of a traveler. In 1843 he married his first 
wife, Henrietta, daughter of the Rev. Charles Martin, 
and in 1847 he went to Ceylon, and on the mountains 
he established the agricultural colony and sanatarium 
of Newara Ellia, at an altitude of 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. At his own expense he took over 
emigrants from England, agricultural implements and 
horses and cattle of the choicest breed. He lived there 
eight years and had the satisfaction of seeing his colony 
flourish. Leaving the island in 1854 he spent a year 
in England, and on the death of his wife in 1855 he 
went to the Crimea, and soon after assisted in the 
organization of the first railway in Turkey. In 1861 he 
formed a small party to proceed to the source of the 
Nile, and his second wife, Florence, the daughter of M. 
Finnian von Sass, whom he married in 1860, accom- 
panied him. Midsummer of 1862 found him at Khar- 
toum, close by the junction of the White and Blue 
Niles. There he collected together a force of about 
one hundred men, and at their head he continued his 
explorations of the White Nile. They reached Gondo- 
koro in 1863, and happened to meet Speke and Grant, 
who had been investigating the region around Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, which they thought was the ulterior source 
of the Nile. Baker pushed on to the eastward, without 
guide or interpreter, and on March 14, 1864, he discovered 
a great fresh water lake he named Albert Nyanza. After 
sailing miles on its waters he turned back for Gondokoro, 
reaching his destination on March 23, 1865. , 

On his return to England in 1867, great honors were 
heaped upon him. He was knighted. The Royal 
Geographical Society gave him the Victoria gold medal. 
He was made M. A. of Cambridge University. Din- 
ners were given in his honor, all united in his praise. 
In 1869, when the Prince of Wales visited Egypt on 
his Oriental tour, he was hospitably entertained by the 
Viceroy, who asked, “What can I do to honor Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria?” ‘The inquiry was telegraphed 
to England. ‘The answer received was substantially, 
“Abolish the slave trade.” The Viceroy responded, 
‘‘Certainement, coute qui coute.” It was then decided 
to appoint Sir Samuel Baker an Egyptian Bey, put 
him at the head of a large expedition, and send him on 
a march of exploration and conquest to the heart of the 
Continent. Ali Pacha, the Sultan’s Grand Vizier, made 
Sir Samuel a pacha of the Turkish Empire, in order 
that some of the honor and glory of the undertaking 
might be shared by his sovereign. After elaborate plans 
for his campaign and engaging several European gentle- 
men of science, accompanied by his wife, he crossed 
*From the New York Weekly Herald. 





the Nubian Desert from the Red Sea. Having gained 
the shores of the Nile he spent three months organizing 
at Khartoum. When the command sailed up the White 
Nile it comprised nearly two thousand men, two 
steamers and large quantities of stores and munition of’ 
war. Nearly eight hundred soldiers perished during the 
first year, and amid the malaria of the Bahrel-Ghazal 
Sir Samuel found himself among mutinous followers 
with an expedition which had already cost $2,000,000, 
threatened with disaster. But overcoming all obstacles 
by inflexible resolution and strictest discipline he pushed 
his way onward. He cut through the Nile obstructions 
for a distance of three hundred miles and sometimes his 
daily progress did not exceed a few hundred yards. 
His pluck and pertinacity conquered in the end. 

The name of the “ White Pacha” soon became 
known to every dusky king and Arab chief as far as the 
borders of Abyssinia. They both feared and respected 
him. Sir Samuel had to fight his way through hostile 
tribes, and sustained severe losses. Kabba Rega, the king 
of one of the tribes, made a nearly successful attempt 
to poison the whole expedition and then attacked the 
station with an overpowering force. All the build- 
ings were burned. Sir Samuel lost the stock of ivory 
he had collected and was compelled to fight his way 
back toward Gondokoro. Almost every step of the 
way lay through jungles and morasses. At every 
favorable position ambuscades of the natives were en- 
countered, and for two weeks the retreating party was 
exposed to constant attacks. Great loss was inflicted 
on the natives, but the expedition suffered severely and 
narrowly escaped destruction. At length the slave 
traders were routed in a pitched battle, Rionga form- 
ing an alliance with Sir Samuel, and was established as 


King of Unyoro in place of Kabba Rega. The slave . 


trade was now effectually broken up and the whole of 
Central Africa thrown open to commerce. He had 
scarcely left Egypt, after making his report to the 
Khedive, when he learned that a notorious slave trader 
had been appointed second in command to his successor, 
and the slave trade had been revived in all its horrors. 

Sir Samuel was the author of many entertaining 
books of travel and adventure. Following is a list: 
The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, Eight Years’ Wan- 
derings in Ceylon, The Albert Nyanza, Great Basins of 
the Nile and Explorations of the Nile Sources, The 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia and the Sword Hunters 
of the Hamram Arabs, Cast up by the Sea, Ismailia, a 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade (arranged by Ismail, 
Khedive of Egypt, two volumes, 1874). This last 
great work throws much light on the present condition 
of the people of Central Africa, on the resources of 
the country and on the probabilities of development in 
the future. Besides all this it is full of interesting ad-' 
venture. Sir Samuel was a member of many learned 
associations, including the geographical societies of 
America, Paris, Berlin and Italy. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London and was 
honored by the gift of the Grande Médaille d’Or of the 
Société de Géographié de Paris, and by the decora- 
tions of the order of the Osmanli of the second class 
and orders of the Medjidie of second and third classes. 
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Stanley v. Weyman's The Longmans, says the London 


Literary World, discovered Conan 
Doyle’s genius as a historical novelist after Micah 
Clarke had been offered in ten or a dozen other 
places. It is currently reported that Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman’s House of the Wolf had been offered in at 
least three or four other places before the Longmans 
discerned its merit and brought it out. Now they are 
reaping their reward, for The Gentleman of France, by 
the same author, which they have just published in 
book-form, after running it through their magazine, if 
not the best historical novel since Scott published his 
masterpieces, is a wonderful piece of book construction. 
A better written story could hardly be conceived. The 
sense of proportion is so absolute. The author dwells 
on a single episode not a minute too little or too long. 
Mr. Weyman, who is a barrister by profession, and 
something over thirty years old, lives in the beautiful 
old Shropshire town where Milton wrote Comus while 
staying with one of the famous Sidneys, who was at the 
time Lord President of Wales. The castle, too, has its 
memories of Hudibras, and the town is famous for its 
magnificent old red-brick mansions. The country-town 
mansion of pre-railway days can hardly be better seen 
anywhere. His fame is of recent foundation. His first 
story, The House of the Wolf, which appeared as a 
serial in The English Illustrated Magazine, was brought 
out by the Longmans no more than three years ago. 
Ancther story was to have appeared in the same maga- 
zine, but in the interval the editorship had changed 
hands, and the new editor showed his perspicacity by 
disbelieving in Mr. Weyman. However, The Leisure 
riour came to the rescue, and illustrated it extremely 
well, and the Religious Tract Society desired to publish 
it; but the book-rights had already been disposed of to 
Cassell & Co. A third story, The New Rector, Smith, 
Elder & Co, took and published in The Cornhill before 
they brought it out in book-form. Of his Gentleman of 
France (from which a stirring reading is given on page 
141), the press of England and America has been most 
enthusiastic in praising it as one of the best historic 
romances published in recent years. 


Success 





Mary McNeil-Scott's 
Literary Work 


In the quaint old port, Mobile, 
many minds have of late years ger- 
minated through their drowsy surroundings and have 
blossomed forth into distinction. A talented young 
woman, whose poems and special articles on Japan have 
proclaimed her deserving of mention, is Mary McNeil- 
Scott. Born a few years after the war, of gifted and 
intellectual parents, her attention was first turned to 
painting, her line being decorative work, for which she 
obtained orders from many leading cities. Although a 
social favorite, she never allowed herself to become 
absorbed in the fashionable whirl. Havingknown Amelie 
Rives intimately, and awakening much interest in that 
gifted author’s mind, Mary McNeil would listen with 
rapt attention to the unique stories Miss Rives then 
wrote. ‘The contact aroused a feeble spark, but nothing 
occurred to fan the flame, and literature was relin- 
quished. In 1890 she married Ledyard Scott, under 
singularly romantic circumstances. Two years before, 
Mr. Scott had gone to Japan to assume a professorship 


in a large military college in the ancient and famous 
valley of Satsuma ; and as he could not leave his post the 
plucky and loyal young woman crossed the ocean alone, 
and was married at Yokohama by the Episcopal Bishop 
in the home of the American Consul-General. A lonely 
life now began; strange, yet alive with wonder to the 
fair southern girl. Letters home, filled with description 
of locality and natives, developed thought and literary 
expression. Being the only Caucasian woman in that vast 
and populous city of Pagoshima, she was viewed with 
curiosity. All Japanese customs prevailed. Old feasts 
and fasts, superstitions, fascinating ignorance of all lands 
but theirs, innate delicacy, and rigid gradations of classes 
were maintained. To an imaginative mind this proved 
a treasure-house, and Mary McNeil-Scott availed her- 
self of her surroundings. She soon began to love these 
almond-eyed citizens, and in the incredible time of six 
months, mastered the language sufficiently to converse 
with them. She made friends everywhere, and return- 
ing travelers have told of the attention bestowed upon 
her by the natives. Her furniture, her piano—styled 
the “ singing-box”—and her dress were commented 
on with wonder. The people came constantly to see 
her, and she was the first foreign woman to visit the 
Prince of Satsuma and feast her eyes on his ancient ter- 
raced garden. Her first sketch, Sakakura San, which 
appeared in Christmas Short Stories, was written there. 
Her poems and sketches have appeared in the high-class 
dailies and weeklies, and in the Century, Lippincott’s 
and St. Nicholas. A staunch literary friend in her 
literary career is Julia Wetherill Baker, the delightful 
essayist and editorial writer of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. Mrs. Scott is ambitious, her consuming 
desire being to write a Japanese novel in which true 
character will be portrayed and reality will dissolve the 
haze with which Americans regard that foreign people. 





Clyde Fitch, 
the Playwright 


Since Beau Brummel appeared, 
says A. S. Cody in the Minneapolis 
Journal, Clyde Fitch has produced seven original plays 
and two or three translations or adaptations, and he has 
surely had his share of berating at the hands of the 
critics. Recently An American Duchess was put on 
the stage at the Lyceum, New York; and Pamela’s 
Prodigy, which failed when produced at the Royal 
Court Theatre in London, has just appeared handsomely 
illustrated in color, in book-form. April Weather was 
brought out not long ago, and three others have been 
ordered by managers and will doubtless be presented 
during the winter. He recently told how he had 
written the four or five plays he has produced this past 
year. When in Chicago he saw Sol Smith Russell and 
recognized in him a true artist. When Mr. Russell 
asked him for a play he gladly consented. The 
actor gave him the Tale of a Coat, and wished him 
to translate and adapt it. Heread two acts and returned 
the book, saying he could do nothing with it. “Then 
write an original play on the same lines,” said Mr. Rus- 
sell; and Mr. Fitch produced April Weather, which 
simply had the same central idea as his original. Every- 
thing else was his own work. So Daniel Frohman 
came to him with a request for a play on the lines of 
one by Henri Lavedan. From Lavedan’s play Fitch 
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took the idea of a wealthy baron trying to get into 
society by lending money toa duchess for the paying of 
her debts. In French, the play was a thinly disguised 
satire on Baron Hirsch, the Jew, full of long political 
speeches with little incident, and no brisk conversation, 
though Mr. Fitch admits that it is much more witty and 
critically brilliant than his. But the characters, the 
development of the play, everything but the central idea 
is his own, and he is paid accordingly. Fitch is about 
the only practicing playwright in this country to whom 
a manager can go and order such a light play as he 
himself wishes; Augustus Thomas, Bronson Howard, 
and the rest, writing just what they please, as they feel 
like it. Mr. Fitch is more tractable; he understands 
the public very well, and knows all about stage business. 
He works altogether on orders from managers, and that 
is how he happens to have written five plays in a year. 





William Watson's 
Life and Work. 


An author whose work has won 
most enthusiastic praise from Eng- 
lish critics is William Watson. His name has been 
mentioned prominently for the laureateship. ‘The Book 
Buyer says of him: William Watson is the youngest son 
of Mr. John Watson, who was a Liverpool merchant. 
Born in 1856, Mr. Watson’s early years were notable 
rather for the things from which he was cut off, than for 
the things which he achieved ; for until his twelfth year 
pronounced physical delicacy excluded him from the 
public schools, to one of which he would naturally 
have gone. In his twelfth year the removal of the 
family to Southport, a well-known watering - place 
on the Lancashire coast, speedily wrought a bene- 
ficial and permanent change for the better, and the 
delicate boy became vigorous and active, although 
of a very sensitive nervous organization. The private 
schools at Southport did something for him in 
the way of education, but he did more for himself. 
Three fortunate circumstances gave Mr. Watson’s 
childhood the deepest and richest educational impulses 
—leisure, books and nature. All men who achieve 
anything in a creative way are self-educated. The 
schools often aid them greatly, but the training and 
spiritual nurture which make them masters of the truth 
they are to teach or the beauty they are to illustrate are 
personal and individual. This deeper education Mr. 
Watson gained for himself from long, unbroken hours 
of companionship with the poets, and from constant 
rambles along the Lancashire sea-coast and frequent 
excursions into the country immortalized by Words- 
worth. From his earliest youth he has been a passion- 
ate lover of poetry and a tireless student of the poets, 
and much of this study has been carried forward, not in 
a library, but afield, amid some of the most beautiful 
scenery in England. 

Although Mr. Watson’s taste is catholic, Shelley and 
Keats were the masters of his youth, and exercised the 
greatest influence over him during the formative period. 
Wordsworth came later, but with a spell not less potent. 
He has characterized the service of the three great 
singers to him in the lines: 

‘¢ The first voice, then the second, in their turns 

Had sung me captive. This voice sang me free.” 
The most notable poem which he has yet written is 
that on Wordsworth’s Grave, and we have no finer or 
truer characterization of the spirit of the Westmoreland 
poet. His first volume, The Prince’s Quest, was pub- 
lished in 1880. It was unheralded and did not excite 
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wide interest, but the few who read it with open minds 
found it strong in intellectual quality and touched in 
parts with genuine power of imagination. In 1884 
a second volume came from the same hand, under the 
title Epigrams of Art, Life and Nature, rich in clear 
characterization and in condensed and beautiful phrase. 
After an interval of six years Wordsworth’s Grave and 
Other Poems appeared, and not only confirmed the 
impression of poetic power made by the earlier verse, 
but greatly deepened and widened that impression. 
The notable poem which gave its title to the volume 
did not fail to command attention from those who are 
quick to see and recognize not only what is new but 
what is true. Another slender volume recently issued 
is chiefly notable by reason of the striking elegy on 
Tennyson, Lachrymze Musarum, and the not less im- 
pressive tribute to Shelley. The Macmillans have just 
published a complete edition of Mr. Watson’s work in 
one volume. But it is not only asa writer of verse 
that Mr. Watson has made his mark; he is also a writer 
of vigorous and suggestive prose, and a volume of 
essays from his hand is also announced for publication 
in the near future. The introduction which he wrote 
for Alfred Austin’s English Lyrics is an admirable 
example of his critical power and of his command of 
fresh and incisive English. He is a regular contributor 
to the columns of the Spectator, the Academy, the 
National Review, and other well-known English period- 
icals. He is unmarried, and lives with his mother at 
Southend, a London suburb, thirty-five miles from the 
city and near the mouth of the Thames. Attention has 
been specially directed to him of late as a possible can- 
didate for the position of Poet Laureate, and the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone gave official recognition to the elegy 
on Tennyson by awarding Mr. Watson £200 from the 
Royal Bounty Fund seemed to give emphasis to the 
talk in literary circles. The strong probability of Mr. 
Watson’s speedy recovery from an illness brought on by 
overwork and nervous excitement disposes of the news- 
paper reports of a permanent failure of health. 





William 0. Stoddard's 


Active Career 


Even in these days of literary activ- 
ity an author who has five new 
books issued within two months is worthy of notice; 
and when he has as interesting a life as William O. 
Stoddard, he is doubly interesting. Mr. Stoddard has 
had five books put on the market during the holiday 
season by as many different publishers. ‘They were Men 
of Business (Scribner); Guert Ten Eyck, the Story of 
Nathan Hale (Lothrop); The White Cave, an Austra- 
lian story (Century); Tom and the Money King—who 
is Jay Gould—(Price-McGill, St. Paul); and Old Fron- 
tier, a western New York story (Appleton). All except 
the first are historical fiction, and every detail has been 
verified by going over innumerable documents, and ex- 
amining the ground in person, when possible. Mr. 
Stoddard was born in western New York, lived in Syra- 
cuse, was graduated at Rochester University, and then 
went to Chicago to edit a daily newspaper. But imme- 
diately came the great panic of ’57, when, he says, 
every bank in Chicago was suspendeds so that it became 
impossible to get even the money to pay for the white 
paper his journal was printed on. So he said to a friend, 
“T have 400 acres of land down in Champagne county. 
Let us go down and farm it.” So they went, built a 
shanty and set to work. But the next year Mr. Stod- 
dard was asked to edit the Central Illinois Gazette, and 
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the following year he was the first editor to suggest the 
the name of Lincoln for the presidency. His stirring 
editorial set the tide flowing towards that great man. 
As a result, he was rewarded by being made President 
Lincoln’s private secretary, a post he held for three 
years and a half. Then he was appointed United 
States Marshal of Arkansas, where he remained a year 
and a half, to the close of the war. 

But he did not escape a taste of army life, for he 
wished to serve for a time in the field before he took up 
the duties of the secretaryship which had been offered 
him. He enlisted in the first company of volunteers ever 
formed. The call for troops reached Illinois at nine 
o’clock in the morning by telegraph and before night 
Company A was formed. In was also the first company 
to enter Virginia as part of the army of the Potomac, 
and first captured a steamboat. As Lincoln’s private 
secretary he was one of the founders of the Union 
League of America, from which sprang the Union 
League Club of New York, and which in those early days 
was the backbone of the Republican party. Mr. Stod- 
dard was corresponding secretary. After the war he 
went into business, and was connected with a great many 
enterprises, such as Marshall O. Roberts’ Florida ship- 
canal; he was secretary of the company, which financed 
the laying of the two Atlantic cables after Field’s; he 
was a director of railroads, a partner in several manu- 
facturing concerns and interested in other enterprises, 
when the panic of ’73 struck the country like lightning. 
At nine o’clock in the morning men were worth their 
hundred thousands; by noon they were bankrupt. Of 
course, Mr. Stoddard’s business connections were wiped 
out with the rest, and in 1876 he turned to literature. 
Since then he has published forty volumes. He started 
in with a volume of poems, wrote the first life of Lincoln 
after Holland’s, and, indeed, the lives of all the presi- 
dents down to Cleveland. Yet he is still a young man 
and, in spite of his labors, has hardly a grey hair. 





An Interview withKate "The author of Timothy’s Quest and 


A Cathedral Courtship, says the 
London Bookman, has been often described as the Mrs. 
Ewing of America. Her popularity in England is 
shown by the fact that the first of these books is in its 
sixth edition. A representative of the Bookman had a 
chat with Mrs. Wiggin recently just before she left Lon- 
don. “I was born in Philadelphia,” Mrs. Wiggin 
began, “and spent my childhood in New England, 
where I lived much in literary circles. Afterwards I 
went to California, where the real work of my life 
began. I have always taken the greatest interest in the 
psychology of childhood, and may claim to have done 
some practical service to the children of America. I 
organized the first free kindergarten west of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Silver Street Kindergarten in San Fran- 
cisco, from which have grown hundreds of other kinder- 
gartens on the Pacific coast. I was also successful 
in establishing a training-school for teachers in San 
Francisco, and to the classes in this school I gave two 
talks a week for many years. The Story of Patsy was 
the outcome of ty association with the free kindergar- 
ten at San Francisco, and was founded on fact. I am 
third vice-president of the New York Kindergarten 
Association, of which Richard Watson Gilder is presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Grover Cleveland first vice-president. 
After my marriage, I was naturally unable to give so 
much time to this work, but I never lost sight of it, and 


Douglas Wiggin 
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when visiting the kindergarten I used often to join the 
children’s games, and tell them stories. To the experi- 
ence gained in this way I, without doubt, owe the 
inspiration of my literary work.” 

‘You have written, I think, on the subject of chil- 
dren’s rights ?”—* My sister, Miss Nora Smith, joined 
me in writing a series of papers which were published 
under the title of Children’s Rights: A Book of Nur- 
sery Logic. In these papers we treated quite informally’ 
such subjects as Children’s Playthings, What Shall 
Children Read? Other People’s Children, and The 
Relation of the Kindergarten to the Public School. 
The proceeds of my stories have been chiefly employed 
for the benefit of these children’s schools. The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol was published not long after the death 
of my husband, four years ago, when I had begun to 
feel the need of a vocation in life, and had decided to 
turn to literature. Perhaps of all my books, The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol is the favorite in America, In Eng- 
land the favorite is Timothy’s Quest.” Lovers of Timo- 
thy and Lady Gay will be interested to know that Mrs. 
Wiggin wrote their history in Hollis, a village in Maine, 
which may well correspond to the Pleasant River of the 
story. Miss Vilda, Samanthy Ann, and the delightful 
Jabe Slocum are characters of the soil. This winter, 
when she rests from her Chicago labors, Mrs. Wiggin 
will return to Hollis, and remain quietly there till she 
has written another book. ‘ A Cathedral Courtship,” 
Mrs. Wiggin remarked, “was the outcome of three 
visits to England. I thoroughly enjoy the holidays I 
spend in this country, and have received the kindest 
appreciation from English critics. Apropos of her 
recent book, Polly Oliver’s Problem, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., it is worth mentioning that 
Rudyard Kipling, whom one would hardly have sus- 
pected of a close acquaintance with girls’ tales, thinks 
Polly Oliver one of the breeziest and most captivating 
of heroines, and the story as a whole the best Mrs. 
Wiggin has written. The Birds’ Christmas Carol has 
had a sale in the United States of upwards of 95,000. 
It has been translated into French and German, and is 
set in the type for the blind. It is a favorite with pub- 
lic reciters in the States. A popular illustrated edition 
of The Birds’ and of the Story of Patsy is about to be 
issued by Messrs. Gay and Bird. Timothy’s Quest 
sold steadily until Febuary 4th, 1893, when Baron de 
Book-Worms gave it such a boom that four editions of 
a thousand have been sold since, and the demand is 
daily increasing. ‘This work had the honor of being 
refused by six leading houses. Of A Cathedral Court- 
ship 2,000 were sold in England within a month, and 
this during the summer season, with business dull. 





Oscar Wilde's Oscar Wilde, the author of Lady 


Windermere’s Fan, one of the most 
talked about plays of recent years, was expected in 
this country to look after the production of A Woman 
of No Importance, his latest work; but at the last 
moment he felt it was not safe to leave London to its 
own resources. According to the Chicago Times, Mr. 
Wilde has said that Lady Windermere’s Fan has 
paid him nearly $16,000 in two years, or more than his 
books, newspaper articles and poems have brought him 
in the last twenty years. No wonder that Wilde is 
determined to keep on writing plays. Oscar Wilde is 
by no means a beginner in playwriting. More than 
ten years ago he produced Vera at the Union Square 


Successful Plays 
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Theatre in New York, with the late Marie Prescott in 
the leading part. It was brought out on one of the 
hottest nights of a hot summer. There is a Russian 
torture chamber in one scene, concerning which the 
critics said that the victims on the stage did not suffer 
half so much as the victims in the house. The play 
dealt with the adventures of a beautiful Russian nihilist, 
who organized plots without end for the destruction of 
the Czar, but came to grief in the end. Vera was a 
tremendous fizzle. But it served one purpose—it con- 
vinced Oscar Wilde that his vocation was not in the 
line of the blood-and-thunder drama. He turned his 
attention to society comedy, and judging from his suc- 
cess there is no playwright in England who can present 
a society theme in so brilliant and witty a fashion. 

It has been Oscar Wilde’s fortune—good fortune, he 
says—to have been burlesqued without cessation for the 
last twenty years. The London comic papers have 
printed 830 caricatures of him so far, all of which he 
has pasted in a big scrap book. When Gilbert carica- 
tured him as Bunthorne in Patience, Wilde wrote him a 
little note of thanks in which he said that he considered 
caricature to be “ one of the sincerest compliments that 
mediocrity could pay to merit.” One of Punch’s first 
caricatures in which Wilde figured was the famous 
picture representing a young and esthetic couple sitting 
at a table graced by an ugly and outlandish cup. The 
young wife exclaims: “Is it not beautiful—almost too 
beautiful!” To which the long-haired enthusiast oppo- 
site her responds: “ Itis indeed too beautiful for words, 
but we must try to live uptoit.” If Wilde really enjoys 
being caricatured he must have been delighted with 
The Poet and the Puppets, the burlesque on Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, that amused all London and New 
York last winter. It was played for months at the 
Garden Theatre in New York, and the same ultra-fash- 
ionable audiences that have admired his latest play 
crowded to see it made game of so delightfully. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan has been spoken of in the 
theatrical world as the most brilliant society skit since 
Sheridan scored the fashionable world of his time in the 
School for Scandal, and yet those who imagine it to be 
all froth and glitter are much mistaken. Wilde has fol- 
lowed the lead of Jones and of Pinero in trying to teach 
a lesson while amusing his audience. ‘The lesson of the 
play is that a husband is never wise in deceiving his wife 
in important matters, even with the best of intentions. 
The wife is sure to find out that she is being deceived, 
and her suspicions may lead to far worse troubles than 
the whole truth could have brought about. With all its 
amusing, witty talk, this lesson is most vividly taught. 
The success of Lady Windermere’s Fan is as emphatic 
in this country asin England. From the time of its pro- 
duction at Palmer’s Theatre, February 6th last, until the 
close of the fashionable season, it ran to large audiences. 
The first Saturday of its New York run, February 11th, 
the receipts for the two performances, afternoon and 
evening, were $2,600—something uncommon even for 
a great success. When Gilbert satirized Oscar Wilde in 
Patience, in those popular, haunting lines, as 


‘¢ A most intense young man, 
A soulful-eyed young man, 
An ultra-poetical, super-zsthetical, 
Out-of-the-way young man,” 


he may not have believed that in this same young 
man he would one day find a successful rival in play- 
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making. According to London figures Gilbert’s last 
production, The Mountebanks, brought in only $2,800 
in the shape of royalties, for the piece was never more 
than a half success. Lady Windermere’s Fan, which 
was played during the same season, paid Oscar Wilde 
nearly $10,000 for the London rights alone. 


Robert J. Burdette, 





Of Robert J. Burdette, Harold 
Parker says in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine: Burdette was born, singularly enough, in 1844, 
the same year as another of our humorists, 
B. Lewis, better known as M Quad. 
was Greensborough, Pa. Like Lewis, too, he went 
to the war. He served with General Banks in the 
Red River expedition “on an excursion ticket,” as 
he describes it, “good both ways, conquering in 
one direction and running in the other,” his pay 
going on all the same. He entered into journalism by 
the gateway of New York correspondent for the Peoria 
Transcript, and in 1874 went to the Burlington Hawk- 
eye, of which he became managing editor. “The 
critics have always dealt very gently with me,” he says; 
“possibly because I am scarcely worthy of the enven- 
omed steel.” Mr. Burdette has himself given a very 
quaint account of his politics, religion and personal 
characteristics. ‘ Politics? Republican after the strict- 
est sect. Religion? Baptist. Personal appearance ? 
Below medium height and weighs 135 pounds, no 
shillings and no pence. Rich ? 
a yacht. Favorite reading? Poetry and history — 
knows Longfellow by heart, almost. Write for the 
magazines? Has more ‘declined with thanks’ letters 
than would fill a trunk. Never able to get into a maga- 
zine with a line. Care about it? Mad as thunder. 
Thinks of starting a magazine .himself and rejecting 
everybody’s articles except his own.” 

In 1870 Mr. Burdette married, and until the day of 
her death his wife was to him a guiding star. His 
name for her was Her Little Serene Highness, and 
probably it was the unconscious pathos with which he 
described her association in his work that broke down 
the barriers that had kept him out of the magazines and 
secured the acceptance of his Confessions by Lippin- 
cott’s some years ago. In the course of these reminis- 
cences he says: “ As Mrs. Burdette’s health failed, I 
did more and more of my work at home, soon with- 
drawing entirely from desk work in the Hawkeye office. 
Her Little Serene Highness was at this time quite help- 
less, suffering every moment, in every joint, rheumatic 
pain, acute and terrible. But in these years of her 
suffering helplessness more than ever is visible her col- 
laboration in my work. All manuscript was read to 
her before it went to the paper. She added a thought 
here and there, suggested a change of word or phrase, 
and so tenderly, that in her trembling hand the usually 
dreaded and remorseless ‘blue pencil’ became a wand 
of blessing, striking out entire sentences and pet para- 
graphs. How well she knew what not to print! 
Blessed indeed is the man who writes with such a critic 
looking over his shoulder, a wife who loves and prizes 
her husband’s reputation far above his own vanity or 
recklessness, At times she wove into our work whole 
pages of her own, and in some instances she wrote one 
half of a long sketch or letter, and I think only our- 
selves could see where the sketch was joined. One day, 
as I was gathering up the ‘ copy’ which represented the 
morning’s work, she slipped into the leaves, with comic- 
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ally feigned timidity, a little poem, which, she said, she 
ventured to lay before the great editor, and would like 
to have a copy of the paper containing it, if published. 
It was the Robin’s Nest, a tender little story of her 
own life. It was her only published poem, although, 
after she fell asleep, I found, among her sweet treasures, 
several fragments of her verses, written with pain- 
stricken fingers that could scarcely hold the pen.” 





Paul Bourget, 
the Fiench Idealist 


Paul Bourget, says the Chicago Post, 
is chief of that school of novelists 
in France known as the idealists. The theories of 
literary art followed by this school are radically op- 
posed to those of the realists, of which Zola is the 
leading light. M. Bourget came to this country a short 
time ago for the purpose of studying the American in his 
native wilds. In America, he visited not only the cities 
where strangers are always found, but those less affected 
by invasions of European tourists, where descendants 
of Puritans, cavaliers, Huguenots and other classes 
have left indelible impressions. He found in Wash- 
ington, while Congress is in session, a “sensation 
d’Amerique.” He is forty-one years of age, of me- 
dium height, in dress and manner remarkably unlike 
his Parisian colleagues in art and literature, having on 
the contrary the “impersonal elegance” which he 
criticises in one of his Pastels; and in conversation, 
persuasively sincere. He has already produced a score 
of works. ‘The first, La Vie Inquiete, a book of poems, 
reflected the anxieties of heart and of mind, the weari- 
ness of booklore and of analytical philosophy which 
were characteristic of the men of his age in 1872 to 
1876, and an admirable faith in art and elevated am- 
bition. The second, Edel, endeavored to be a modern 
poem, “in patent-leather boots and evening dress and 
yet human and lyrical even in analysis.” The third, 
Aveux, had for its muse a figure for a painting by 
Burne-Jones, with eyes almost too limpid, a melancholy 
gracefulness, and it culled mystic flowers in a landscape 
of dreamland. He published Essais de Psychologie 
Contemporaine, Nouveaux Essais de Psychologie Con- 
temporaines, and Etudes et Portraits, admirably written 
reviews of works of French and English authors, charm- 
ing descriptions of English scenery and profoundly 
thoughtful notes on esthetics. Then he began with 
L’Irreparable, a novel wherein the adventures are 
thoughts, the subtle inquest into the sentiments of the 
present generation which he continued in Pastels, Nou- 
veaux Pastels, Cruelle Enigme, Un Crime d’Amour, 
Andre Cornelis, Mensonges, Le Disciple, Un Coeur de 
Femme, Physiologie de Amour Moderne, La Terre 
Promise and Un Scruple. His travels in Italy, re- 
lated in Sensations d’Italie, have a form and a method 
that guarantee in advance the charm of style and the 
sincerity of what Paul Bourget may write about the 
United States and its people. 

Bourget is short, thick-set, florid as any Briton, wears 
a single eyeglass, dotes on polo and speaks our language 
abominably. But he is a master of French, and in 
“that soft bastard Latin which melts like kisses from 
the female mouth,” talks and writes with an indescrib- 
able charm. At present the only book he has in pre- 
paration is a book of sketches he calls Profils d’Etran- 
geres. ‘There are ten of these, each with a picture of 
the type of woman he seeks to portray—a French 
woman, an Italian, a Russian, a Greek and so on, 
“femmes du monde, bien entendu.” Of course he will 





GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


add an American woman to the gallery. He expected 
to find her in Chicago. He is evidently a man of good 
judgment and no little discrimination. Bourget may 
write a book on an American theme—if he can think 
of anything not already well said by his compatriot, 
Paul Blouet, better known as Max O’Rell. He does 
not carry a note-book. His method of bookmaking is 
to familiarize himself with a country or people, to carry 
his impressions home, and if he find on after-thought 
that he has material, he writes it out. He is kind 
enough to consider our American society as “ intelli- 
gent and refined.” Among our ladies he finds a per- 
fect knowledge of the art and literature of Europe. 
He has met scores of American ladies already who 
have the philosophers and poets of Europe at their 
tongues’ ends. He finds them speaking French to 
perfection and “thoroughly imbued with the iafluence 
of French literature, both frivolous and serious.” 





Dr. James Johnston, )r, James Johnston, the African 


traveler, whose book, Reality and 
Romance in South Central Africa, has just been pub- 
lished in a beautiful edition by the F. H. Revell Co., 
with many photogravure illustrations, was born at Hunt- 
ly, Aberdeenshire, thirty-nine years ago. He went to 
Jamaica twenty years ago, and at the age of twenty-one 
married a lady who has proved an excellent helpmeet. 
While carrying on evangelistic work in Jamaica he 
studied medicine part of the year at Toronto, and dur- 
ing his absence from Jamaica his work was carried on 
by his wife. He qualified at Toronto and has also 
qualified at Edinburgh and Glasgow. In Jamaica in 
fifteen years he built up nine congregations that have 
over nine thousand members. He recently completed 
a two years’ journey on foot in South Central Africa. 
He went forth at his own expense; and traveled from 
West to East to visit the mission stations en route, and 
judge for himself as to the progress of Christianity, and 
the results of his observations he gives in his book. 
The Boston Journal says: Mr. Stanley in recent days 
has had the lead in these works on travel, but many 
others have had the courage to follow him in contact 
with these native and savage tribes, and one of the best 
of these is Dr. James Johnston, who visited South 
Central Africa, spending twenty months in the country, 
traveling 4,500 miles, mostly on foot, and alone so far 
as a white companion was concerned, passing through 
the country of numerous hostile and savage tribes, and 
going through districts said to be too pestilential for 
exploration. During this journey he never fired a shot 
in anger or in self-defense, and though he went among 
the fiercest tribes, he everywhere left a blessing of peace 
and good will behind him. He had no mission to 
Africa. He simply wished to see for himself the actual 
condition of the African in order that he might be 
qualified to plead his cause among English-speaking 
people. He was in good health and free to do as he 
wished, and, though an unpretending writer, he is really 
able to present the result of his travels in quite an enter- 
taining style. He communicates a great deal of infor- 
mation in a pleasant way, and he used his camera in 
making pictures which as photogravures are of unusual 
excellence. They do more to convey an idea of the 
methods of living in South Africa, and to give impres- 
sions of the scenery, than can be conveyed by any 
amount of textual description. Such a volume is not 
merely interesting, it is much more than entertaining. 
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A FRENCH TAR-BABY: BROTHER GOAT’S REVENGE* 





In the times when there were hobgoblins and fairies, 
Brother Goat and Brother Rabbit lived in the same 
neighborhood. Proud of his long beard and sharp horns, 
Brother Goat looked on Brother Rabbit with disdain. 
He would hardly speak to Brother Rabbit when he met 
him, and his greatest pleasure was to make his little 
neighbor the victim of his tricks and practical jokes. 

Tired of this miserable existence, Brother Rabbit 
tried to think of some means by which he could change 
his powerful and terrible neighbor into a friend. After 
a time, he thought he had discovered a way to make 
Brother Goat his friend, and so he invited him to din- 
ner. Brother Goat was quick to accept the invitation. 
The dinner was a fine affair, and there was an abun- 
dance of good eating. Brother Goat licked his mouth 
and shook his long beard with satisfaction. 

“ Well, my friend!” exclaimed Brother Rabbit, when 
the dessert was brought in, “ how do you like your din- 
ner?” “IT could certainly wish for nothing better,” replied 
Brother Goat, rubbing the tips of his horns against the 
back of his chair; but my throat is very dry.” 

“Gracious!” said Brother Rabbit. “I have neither 
wine-cellar nor water.” 

“ Neither have I any water, Brother Rabbit,” said 
Brother Goat, “ but I have an idea! If you will go 
with me yonder by the big poplar, we will dig a well.” 

“ No, Brother Goat,” said Brother Rabbit, who hoped 
to revenge himself—“ no, I do not care to dig a well. 
At daybreak I drink the dew from the flowers, in the 
heat of the day I milk the cows and drink the cream.” 

““Well and good,” said Brother Goat. “ Alone I will 
dig the well, and alone I will drink out of it.” Brother 
Goat went to the foot of the big poplar and began 
to dig his well. He dug with his forefeet and with his 
horns, and the well got deeper and deeper. Soon the 
water began to bubble up. ' 

Brother Rabbit, who had followed him at a little 
distance, said to himself: ‘‘ What an innocent creature 
you are!” The next day, when Brother Goat, with 
his big beard and sharp horns, returned to his well 
to get some water, he saw the tracks of Brother 
Rabbit in the soft earth. This put him to thinking. 
He sat down, pulled his beard, scratched his head, and 
tapped himself on the forehead. 

“My friend,” he exclaimed after a while, “I will 
catch you yet!” Then he ran and quickly got his tools 
and made a large doll out of laurel-wood. When 
the doll was finished, he spread tar on it here and there. 
He smeared it all over with the sticky stuff, until it was 
black as a Guinea negro. This finished, Brother Goat 
waited quietly until evening. At sunset he placed the 
tarred doll near the well, and ran and hid himself behind 
the trees and bushes. The moon had just risen, and 
the heavens twinkled with millions of little star-torches. 

Brother Rabbit, who was waiting in his house, believed 
that the time had come for him to get some water, and 
so he took his bucket and went to Brother Goat’s well. 
On the way he was very much afraid. 

At last he arrived at the well, and saw the little 
negro. He stopped and. looked at it with astonishment. 

“ What can that be?” he said to himself. He listened 





* From Evening Tales. Done into English from the French of 
Frédéric Ortoli. By Joel Chandler Harris. (Scribner.) 


with his long ears pointed forward, but the trees could 
not talk. He winked his eyes and lowered his head. 
“ Hey, friend! who are you?” he asked. 

The tar-doll didn’t move. Brother Rabbit went up 
a little closer, and asked again: “Who are you?” 

The tar-doll said nothing. Brother Rabbit breathed 
more at ease. Then he went to the brink of the well, 
but when he looked in the water the tar-doll seemed to 
look in too. Brother Rabbit was so mad he grew red in 
the face. ‘See here!” he exclaimed, “if you look in 
this well I’ll give you a rap on the nose!” 

Brother Rabbit leaned over the brink of the well, 
and saw the tar-doll smiling at him in the water. He 
raised his right hand and hit her—bam! His hand stuck. 

“*What’s this?” exclaimed Brother Rabbit. “ Turn 
me loose, imp of Satan! If you do not, I will rap you 
on the eye with my other hand.” Then he hit her— 
bim! The left hand stuck also. Then Brother Rabbit 
raised his right foot, saying: 

“ Mark me well, little Congo! Do you see this foot? 
I will kick you in the stomach if you do not turn me 
loose this instant!” No sooner said than done. Brother 
Rabbit let fly his right foot—vip! The foot stuck, and 
he raised the other. 

“Do you see this foot?” he exclaimed. “If I hit 
you with it, you will think a thunderbolt has struck 
you.” Then he kicked her with the left foot, and it 
also stuck like the other. 

“Watch out, now!” he cried. “I’ve already butted 
a great many people with my head. If I butt you in 
your ugly face I’ll knock it into a jelly. Turn me loose! 
Oho! you don’t answer?” Bap! 

“‘ Guinea girl!” exclaimed Brother Rabbit, “are you 
dead? Gracious goodness! how my head does stick!” 

When the sun rose, Brother Goat went to his well to 
find out something about Brother Rabbit. 

“ Hey, little rogue, big rogue!” exclaimed Brother 
Goat. “Hey, Brother Rabbit! what are you doing 
there? I thought you drank the dew from the cups of 
the flowers, or milk from the cows. Aha, Brother 
Rabbit! I will punish you for stealing my water.” 

Then he ran into the woods, gathered up a pile of 
dry limbs, and made a great fire. He took Brother 
Rabbit from the tar-doll, and prepared to burn him 
alive. As he was passing a thicket, Brother Goat met 
his daughter Bélédie, who was walking in the fields. 
“Where are you going, papa, muffled up with such a 
burden ? Come and eat the fresh grass with me, and 
throw wicked Brother Rabbit in the brambles.” 

Cunning Brother Rabbit raised his long ears, and 
pretended to be very much frightened. “Oh, no, 
Brother Goat!” he cried. “Don’t throw me in the 
brambles. They will tear my flesh, and put out my eyes.” 

“ Aha, little rogue, big rogue! Aha, Brother Rab- 
bit! ” exclaimed Brother Goat, exultingly, “ you don’t 
like the brambles! Well, then, go and laugh in them!” 
and he threw Brother Rabbit in without a feeling of 
pity. Brother Rabbit fell in the brambles, leaped to his 
feet, and began to laugh. ‘‘ Ha-ha-ha! Brother Goat, 
what a simpleton you are!—ha-ha-ha! A better bed 
I never had! In these brambles I was born!” 

Brother Goat was in despair, but he could not help him- 
self. A long beard is not always a sign of intelligence. 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
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World Strangeness........ William Watson........ Poems (Macmillan & Co.) 


Strange the world about me lies, 
Never yet familiar grown— 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half-known. 


In this house with starry dome, 
Floored with gem-like plains and seas, 
Shall I never feel at home, 
Never wholly be at ease? 
On from room iv room I stray, 
Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 
And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 


So, between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 


She started, and in shrinking wise 
Besought him with her liquid eyes 
And little features, very sweet and spare. 
‘¢ You love the music, child,” he said, 
And laid his hand upon her head, 
And smoothed her matted hair. 


She answered: ‘‘ At the door, one day, 
I sat and heard the organ play ; 
I did not dare to come inside for fear ; 
But yesterday, a little while, 
I crept half up the empty aisle 
And heard the music sounding sweet and clear ; 
To-day, I thought you would not mind, 
For, master dear, your face was kind, 
And so I came up here.” 


‘¢ You love the music, then,” he said, 


I have never felt at home, 


z And still he stroked her golden head, 
Never wholly been at ease. 


And followed out some winding reverie; 
‘¢And you are poor?” said he at last ; 
The maiden nodded, and he passed 
His hand across his forehead, dreamingly ; 
‘¢ And will you be my friend?” he spake, 
‘¢ And on the organ learn to make 
Grand music here with me?” 


The Rival Minstrels.......... James G. Burnett........... Harper's Magazine 


Haroun Al Raschid loved his harem’s maids ; 
He loved his gardens, with their winding shades; 
He loved to watch his crystal fountains play ; 
He loved his horses, and his courtiers gay ; 
He loved all royal sports that please a king, 
But most he loved to hear his minstrels sing. And all the little maiden’s face 
Was kindled with a grateful grace ; 
‘¢ Oh, master, teach me; I will slave for thee!” 
She cried; and so the child grew dear 
To him, and slowly, year by year, 
He taught her all the organ’s majesty ; 
And gave her from his slender store 
Bread and warm clothing, that no more 
Her cheeks were pinched to see. 


And so it happened that his fame had brought 

Two rival singers to the Caliph’s court. 

Who pleased him best, full well each minstrel knew, 
Would be proclaimed the greater of the two. 

So well they pleased him that they found him loath 
To choose between them, for he loved them both. 


‘¢ Let all the nation judge,” at length said he; 
‘Who pleases best my people, pleases me.” 
Through all the land the rival poets sung ; 
Their names and music were on every tongue, 
Until at last they never reached a door 
Where fame had not sung all their songs before. 


And year by year the maiden grew 
Taller and lovelier, and the hue 

Deepened upon her tender cheeks untried. 
Rounder, and queenlier, and more fair 
Her form grew, and her golden hair 

Fell yearly richer at the master’s side. 
In speech and bearing, form and face, 
Sweeter and graver, grace by grace 

Her beauties multiplied. 


Ben Olaf sang of deeds the Caliph wrought, 
The riches and the splendors of his court ; 

The mighty warriors every nation boasts, 

And armies vanquished by the Prophet’s hosts ; 
How Islam’s valor was beloved and feared ; 


aye asa And sometimes at his work a glow 
And when he finished, listening thousands cheered. 


Would touch him, and he murmured low: 
‘< How beautiful she is!” and bent his head; 
And sometimes when the day went by 
And brought no maiden, he would sigh, 
And lean and listen for her velvet tread ; 
And he would drop his hands, and say: 
My music cometh not to-day ; 
Pray God she be not dead!” 


Mustapha’s songs were all of simpler things ; 
Forgotten was the pride of earthly kings. 

He sang to them of home, and truth, and love; 
How Allah watched his children from above. 
Close to their hearts the poet’s music crept ; 
And when he finished, all the people wept. 


” 
” 


For though Ben Olaf charmed them with his arts, 


It was Mustapha’s songs that reached their hearts. So the sweet maiden filled his heart, 
And with her growing grew his art, 

For day by day more wondrously he played. 
Such heavenly things the master wrought, 


That in his happy dreams he thought 


The Organist........ Archibald Lampman...... Later Canadian Poets (Copp) 


In his dim chapel day by day 
The organist was wont to play, 





And please himself with fluted reveries ; 
And all the spirit’s joy and strife, 
The longing of a tender life, 
Took sound and form upon the ivory keys ; 
And though he seldom spoke a word, 
The simple hearts that loved him heard 
His glowing soul in these. 


One day as he was wrapped, a sound 
Of feet stole near; he turned and found 
A little maid that stood beside him there. 


The organ’s self did love the gold-haired maid : 
But she, the maiden, never guessed 
What prayers for her in hours of rest 

The sombre organ prayed. 


At last, one summer morning fair, 
The maiden came with braided hair, 
And took his hands, and held them eagerly. 
** To-morrow is my wedding-day ; 
Dear master, bless me, that the way 
Of life be smooth, not bitter, unto me.” 











He stirred not; but the light did go 
Out of his shrunken cheeks, and oh! 
His head hung heavily 









** You love him, then?” ‘I love him well,” 
She answered, and a numbness fell 
Upon his eyes and all his heart that bled. 
A glory, half a smile, abode 
Within the maiden’s eyes, and glowed 
Upon her parted lips. The master said: 
‘¢ God bless and bless thee, little maid, 
With peace and long delight,” and laid 
His hands upon her head. 





















And she was gone; and all that day 
The hours crept up and slipped away, 
And he sat still, as moveless as a stone. 
The night came down, with quiet stars, 
And darkened him. In colored bars 
Along the shadowy aisle the moonlight shone. 
And then the master woke and passed 
His hands across the keys at last, 
And made the organ moan. 


The organ shook, the music wept; 
For sometimes like a wail it crept 
In broken moanings down the shadows drear ; 
And otherwhiles the sound did swell, 
And like a sudden tempest fell 
Through all the windows wonderful and clear. 
The people gathered from the street, 
And filled the chapel seat by seat— 
They could not choose but hear. 





And there they sat till dawning light, 
Nor ever stirred for awe. ‘‘ To-night, 
The master hath a noble mood,” they said. 
But on a sudden ceased the sound : 
Like ghosts the people gathered round, 
And on the keys they found his fallen head. 
The silent organ had received 
The master’s broken heart relieved, 
And he was white and dead. 
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You may reap your harvest of wheat and tares, 
You may gather your cockle and barley ; 
You may husband a harvest of joys and cares 

Laboring late and early,— 
The grain of gold 
And the poppy bold 
And the cornflower blue for adorning ; 
But the fullest ears of the seven fat years 
Will be gleaned by the gleaner next morning. 


You may draw your nets, you may draw your line, 
Find silvery fish in plenty ; 
You may angle for honor, hook titles fine, 
And of places and posts fill twenty, — 
The fish of weight 
Swallowed up your bait, 
Your lures and your wiles not scorning ; 
But the lustiest trout, there’s no manner of doubt, 
Will be caught by the fisher next morning. 


You may think out thoughts that are witty and wise, 
You may think some deep, some shallow ; 
You may store your brain with truth or with lies, 
You may let your brain lie fallow. 
Thought is good, 
Be it understood ; 
But this fact on your mind must be borne in, 
That the latest thought that mankind can be taught 
Will be thought by some thinker next morning. 










CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


You may cling to this world of time and sense, 
You may think of another rarely ; 


You may sigh, ah! whither? and ask, ah! whence? 


And find life puzzling 





fairly. 


Yet life is sweet 
We still repeat 
On this dear old earth we were born in, 


Good bettered to best, best changed into blest 


When we wake to God’s cloudless ‘‘ next morning.” 


One at aTime..........- W. C. Richardson.......... New England Magazine 


One at a time the murmuring raindrops patter 
On drowsy pools with an incessant chime, 
Till lo! an ocean, ere the cloudlets scatter, — 


One at a time. 


One at a time the shimmering sunbeams wander 
Adown to earth from yonder cloudless clime, 
Till lowliest mountain-tops are smit with splendor, — 


One at a time. 


One at a time uprears the master builder 
Stone upon stone with horny hands agrime, 
Till shoot aloft the turrets that bewilder,— 


One at a time. 


One at a time the shuttle swiftly flying [rhyme, ] 
Flings thread on thread like throes of throbbing 
Till glows the tapestry with hues undying, — 


One at a time. 


One at a time each patient, mute endeavor 
Is forging character august, sublime, 
In souls whose influence shall be felt forever,— 


Two of Us 


One at a time. 





Rhymes by Two Friends (izor & Son) 


I go from the hills at break of day 
To my daily toil in the busy town ; 
I meet another upon my way, 

And he comes up as I go down. 


He comes from the city to dig in the hills; 
I go from the hills to dig in town ; 

He carries his mattock, I my books, 

As he comes up and I go down. 


We two are strangers, and yet we nod 
And smile to each other upon the way ; 
We two are toilers for daily bread, 

Going forth to dig at the break of day. 


At evening time when our work is done, 
And silence falls on the busy town, 

We meet again, and we say ‘‘ Good-night,” 
As I come up and he goes down. 


I come from the city to rest in the hills; 
He goes from the hills to rest in town; 
Two weary toilers who say Good-night 
As one goes up and the other down. 





Love and the Bee.. .Theocritus....Transl. by M. M. Miller....University Rev. 


The little Love, with thievish glee, 
Was rifling honey, when a bee, 
Molested by his plundering, 
Stabbed all his fingers with her sting. 
And oh, it hurt him cruelly! 


He leaped, stamped, blew his fingers, whee! 
And ran in tearful agony 
To get his mother’s comforting, 
The little Love! 


‘Oh, mother, how it twinges me, 
And yet the beastie was so wee!” 
And Venus smiled in solacing, 
‘* Art thou not such a tiny thing? 
And yet thy wounds, how sore to see, 


My little Love.” 












RANDOM READING: 


MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 





Aspects of Life....Address at Birmingham....Edwin Arnold....Longman's 

I fear I must alienate certain friendly minds, and 
appear to commence by presumption, when I say that I 
return to Birmingham just as convinced of what can 
never be proved as when I left it. I have found life 
in the highest degree charming and interesting, and 
notwithstanding an ample share of what are styled— 
sometimes I think a little too querulously—its “ pains 
and sorrows.” I quitted Birmingham in the pleasant 
beginning of my days, glad to live; I come back to it, 
after much experience and many labors, glad to have 
lived, well satisfied with my share in the world, anda 
resolute, philosophical opponent of those who love dis- 
mal dialectics and drape the Universe in the black 
hangings of pessimism. If there have been ages in 
which, because it did not know much, our race had good 
reason not to hope much, the time seems to me to be 
now arrived when the despair which has been so fashion- 
able grows foolish as well as needless. It is true we 
have inherited so much fear and superstition from the 
past; dogmatic religions and artificial moralities have 


wrought so much to degrade natural virtue and check © 


instinctive joy; our inner vision is still so rudimentary 
and our sense-knowledge so limited, that I dare not say 
worse of the pessimists than that they seem to me stupid. 
As for that noble love of fact and truth which is at the 
bottom of sincere agnosticism, there is nothing, I think, 
to be more respected. We must not deceive each 
other with soft sayings. Ajax demanding light from 
Zeus, even though he must die in that light, is the 
immortal example of a faithful and valiant human 
spirit. Speaking from this place in 1877, Professor 
Tyndall well remarked: ‘‘ When facts present them- 
selves, let us venture to face them, and let us be equally 
bold to confess ignorance where it prevails.” But the 
day seems to be arrived when there is really so much to 
make us think well of the destiny of mankind ; such fair 
reason to rejoice in the mere fact of existence ; so large 
a promise of ever-extending human knowledge and 
insight; such general softening of manners, spreading 
of intelligence, and enlarging of average happiness, that 
it appears more becoming for man, the chief at least of 
animals, to be singing with the lark in the sky than 
croaking with the frog in the swamp. Mahommedans 
follow a habit of reciting their morning formula of 
praise—the Fatihah—as soon as the light enables them 
to distinguish a black garment from a white one. I 
think we also have by this time passed far enough 
through the night of ignorance and fear to discern in 
our beliefs what is the black of wilful blindness from the 
white of rightful hopefulness, and to realize the truth of 
that fine line of Mr. Frederick Myers, “ God will forgive 
us all but our despair.” 

From the lowest points of view, hope is very cheap 
and gladness is a sovereign medicine. Consider the 
social, moral, and individual advantages of a cheerful 
view of life contrasted with the cheerless view. Sun- 
shine has not a stronger effect in developing the beauty 
of flowers and the form of leaves than radiance of mind 
and lightness of heart in bringing forth all which is best 
in men and women. We have partly found this out as 
regards children, and Society conspires pretty generally 
nowadays to render their early years happy. The Japan- 





ese knew that high duty two thousand years ago, and 
possess in consequence the best mannered and most 
joyous little ones in the world. But why stop at child- 
hood ? I should like to see the pastimes and recreations 
of the people made henceforth a department of adminis- 
trative solicitude. I should like to have a Minister of 
Public Amusement sitting in every Cabinet, and Muni- 
cipal Councils spending rates royally upon new popular 
pleasures of the right kind. There is nothing better 
than to be happy; joy is the real root of morality; no 
virtue is worth praising which does not spring from 
minds contented and convinced, and free of dread and 
gloom. No religion was ever divine which relied on 
terror instead of love; and no philosophy will bear 
any good fruit which propounds despair and deduces 
annihilation. This is where, by their own true instincts, 
the great poets have done so much more for mankind 
than most of its benefactors, delighting as they do in life, 
and preserving amid its deepest mysteries and hardest 
puzzles a divine serenity about its origin and purpose. 
Observe our English Shakespeare! How calm, how 
complacent! how assured his glorious genius always 
abides! A page of him taken almost anywhere—set 
beside a page of modern pessimism—is like the speech 
of a prince in his pleasure-house compared with the 
moanings of a sick wretch in a Spital. All genuine 
poets, from Homer to Browning, are radically joyous. 
Keats writes : 
They shall be accounted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing things. 


And Hafiz says: “It was whispered of me in Shiraz 
that I was sad, but what had I to do with sadness ?” 
Art in all its highest forms bears no message so impera- 
tive as to emphasize the beauty and maintain the dignity 
and delight of life, and you may judge first-class writers 
and painters, as we shall some day judge philosophers, 
by their fidelity to this wholesome errand of joy. 

Poets, however, are not much accepted as authorities 
in certain quarters; and beyond doubt we must have 
better reasons than their melodious verses furnish if we 
are to be securely glad of life and serenely unperturbed 
by death. Yet, upon the face of facts, is life—even 
were it transient—so bad a thing as some people make 
out? Look at common modern existence as we see it, 
and note to what rich elaboration and large degrees of 
comfort it has come. I leave aside for the moment 
uncivilized nations, and the bygone struggles of our 
races, its wars and woes, its tyrannies and superstitions ; 
all of which history has greatly exaggerated, not telling 
us of the contemporaneous contentments. I invite you 
briefly to contemplate the material side of an artisan’s 
existence in your own Birmingham. , Let alone the 
greatness of being an Englishman, and the supreme 
safety and liberty of his daily life, what king of old 
records ever fared so royally? What magician of fairy 
tales ever owned so many slaves to bring him treas- 
ures and pleasures at a wish? Observe his dinner 
board! Without being luxurious, the whole globe 
has played him serving-man to spread it. Russia 
gave the hemp, or India or South Carolina the 
cotton, for that cloth which his wife lays upon it. 
The Eastern Islands placed there those condiments and 
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spices which were once the secret relishes of the wealthy. 
Australian Downs sent him frozen mutton or canned 
beef; the prairies of America meal for his biscuit and 
pudding ; and if he will eat fruit, the orchards of Tas- 
mania and the palm woods of the West Indies proffer 
delicious gifts; while the orange groves of Florida and 
of the Hesperides cheapen for his use those “ golden 
apples ” which dragons used to guard. His coffee comes 
from where jeweled humming-birds hang in the bowers 
of Brazil, or purple butterflies flutter amid the Javan 
mangroves. Great clipper ships, racing by night and 
day under clouds of canvas, convey for him his tea 
from China or Assam, or from the green Singhalese 
Hills. The sugar which sweetens it was crushed from 
canes that waved by the Nile or the Orinoco; and the 
plating of the spoon with which he stirs it was dug for 
him from Mexican or Nevadan mines. The currants 
in his dumpling are a tribute from classic Greece, and 
his tinned salmon or kippered herring a token from the 
seas and rivers of Canada or Norway. He may par- 
take, if he will, of rice that ripened under the hot skies 
of Patna or Rangoon; of cocoa, that “ food of the gods,” 
plucked under the burning blue of the equator. For 
his rasher of bacon, the hog-express runs daily with 
10,000 grunting victims into Chicago; Dutch or Brit- 
tany hens have laid him his eggs, and Danish cows 
grazed the daisies of Elsinore to produce his cheese and 
butter. If he drinks beer, it is odds that Belgium and 
Bavaria have contributed to it the barley and the hops; 
and, when he has finished eating, it will be the Missis- 
sippi flats or the gardens of the Antilles that fill for him 
his pipe with the comforting tobacco. He has fared, I 
say, at home as no Heliogabalus or Lucullus ever fared; 
and then, for a trifle, his daily newspaper puts at his com- 
mand information from the whole globe, the freshness 
and fullness of which make the newsbearers of Augusta 
Cesar, thronging hourly into Rome, ridiculous. At 
work, machinery of wonderful invention redeems his toil 
from servitude and elevates it to an art. Is he fond of 
reading? ‘There are free libraries open to him, full of 
intellectual and imaginative wealth. Is he artistic? 
Galleries rich with beautiful paintings and statues are 
prepared for him. Has he children? They can be 
excellently educated for next to nothing. Would he 
communicate with absent friends? His messengers 
pass in the Queen’s livery, all bearing his letters every- 
where by sea and land; or in hour of urgency the Ariel 
of electricity will flash for him a message to the ends of 
the kingdom at the price of a quart of small beer. 
Steam shall carry him wherever he would go for a half- 
penny a mile; and when he is ill, the charitable institu- 
tions he has too often forgotten in health render him such 
succour as sick goddesses never got from A%sculapius, 
nor Ulysses at the white hands of Queen Helen. Does 
he encounter accident ? For him, as for all others, the 
benignant science of our time, with the hypodermic 
syringe or a waft of chloroform, has abolished agony ; 
while for dignity of citizenship he may help, when elec- 
tion time comes, by his vote, to sustain or to shake down 
the noblest empire ever built by genius and valor. Let 
fancy fill up the imperfect picture with those thousand 
helps and adornments that civilization has brought even 
to lowly lives, and does it not seem stupid and ungrate- 
ful to say, as some go about saying, that such an exist- 
ence, even if it were transitory, is not for itself dis- 
tinctly worth possessing ? 
But will it last? That ordinary human life is fairly 
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agreeable stands sufficiently confessed by the fact that 
people want it to go on in the same way for ever. Very 
few even among our gloomiest pessimists appear to be 
in any particular hurry to die. And they, too, are 
obliged to allow that human life exists everywhere an 
almost universal advance in social elevation and range 
of perception. ‘Two fatal blows, among others, have 
fallen upon the old narrow-minded theologies and 
philosophies. One was the Copernican discovery, that 
instead of being the center of things, furnished with sun, 
moon, and stars for lamps, and created as the sole care 
of Heaven, our globe is but a small, obscure islet of the 
celestial archipelago, an almost insignificant speck in 
the galaxies of glory-filling space. The chief religions 
of the world have not even yet adjusted their doctrines 
to the great verities of Galileo and Newton, although 
they will have to adjust them. A second revolutionary 
announcement which has altered bygone ideas is that 
of the revealed vastness of geological time followed by 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. Modern astronomy and 
evolution have silently swept away “ dark-tangled schemes 
of sad salvation” and the belief in special creations. It 
seemed at first to some conservative minds that all was 
hereby lost for human hope and pride if we were, indeed, 
so closely akin to lower life and so humbly placed in 
the stellar systems. But those prodigious truths have 
really enhanced unspeakably the dignity and value of 
human existence. Earth knows now that she is waly, 
as it were, a bit of driftwood in the “blue Pacific of 
Infinity,” she has also learned that she influences by 
attraction every orb in the sky, and is influenced by 
every orb. The descent of man from an ascidian mollusc 
immediately implies his ascent towards unimagined per- 
fections. If we started so low down, we have already 
climbed up most promisingly. The amphioxus has no 
cerebrum at all; the halibut, as big as a man, possesses 
that organ in size smaller than a melon-seed; while the 
cranial capacity of the Australian savage exceeds that 
of a gorilla by ten cubic inches, and our Birmingham 
artisan’s skull is better than the “black fellow’s” by forty 
cubic inches ; to say nothing of those convolutions of 
the brain in the civilized man which are its most impor- 
tant feature. There, by the way, is the physical throne 
of that consciousness which puzzles the boldest material- 
ist, and obliges him—if really scientific—to confess his 
ignorance. An illustrious interpreter of the ways of 
Nature, Professor Tyndall, asked from this very place, 
“What is the causal connection, if any, between the 
objective and the subjective—between molecular motion 
in the brain and states of consciousness? Does water 
think and feel when it runs into frost-ferns upon a 
window pane ? If not, why should the molecular motion 
of the brain be yoked to this mysterious companion, 
consciousness?” His answer was, ‘“‘I do not know and 
nobody knows.” In the same honest spirit Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson said in his address this year before the British 
Association at Nottingham: ‘ Between sensation and the 
beginning of action there is an intervening region which 
the physiologist willingly resigns to psychology, feeling 
his incompetence to use the only instrument by which 
it can be explored, that of introspection.” I quote these 
sentences not to lead you into the wilderness of physiol- 
ogy, but merely to show that science has no fatal or final 
word to say about the prospects of continuous life. She 
capitulates here, by the lips of two of her truest and 
most fearless spokesmen, to the unseen and the unknown. 
Do not, therefore, think that you are warned off from 
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endless hope and utmost probabilities of immortal and 
ever-increasing individual gladness by the scalpel of the 
brain-doctor or the dyspeptic logic of the agnostic. A 
boundless aspiration is not only cheap, but strictly reason- 
able ; and what has come from Evolution in the visible 
region is nothing to what may come from it in the invis- 
ible. The dove of right Reason can bring you back 
a branch of olive from the waste of physiological waters 
where the raven of Unfaith never finds a single leaf. 





TRO Ce OF CNMATGIOR 0.0050 ccccesesssneee New Orleans Times-Democrat 

There seems to be a marked revival just now in the 
spirit of exploration, which, for some reason or other, 
had cooled off recently. Movements of this kind seem 
to go by cycles, as it were. One expedition to Central 
Africa brings forth a dozen others. Livingstone sets out 
to cross the continent; Stanley follows “to discover” 
him, and somebody marches in Stanley’s footsteps to 
look him up. The interest grows with each new party, 
and as a result of one expedition Africa is soon swarm- 
ing with professional and amateur explorers, so many, in 
fact, that they get in the way and trip over each other. 
It is the same with the North Pole, which even above 
Africa, has had a charm for explorers. When Sir John 
Barrow declared that “ the North Pole is the only thing 
on this earth of which we know nothing whatever,” he 
laid down the principle which has stimulated hundreds 
of explorers to seek to solve this mystery, and to lose 
their lives perhaps among the bergs and floes of the 
desolate North. There has been a wonderful impetus 
given to polar expeditions the present year, and scarcely 
a week passes without a new one being announced. 
Peary is already well in Greenland by this time, and has 
begun his march, which is being carried on in a most 
sensible and systematic manner. His expedition will 
be entirely by land, by which means he will try to reach 
the pole. Even if he does not succeed in getting there 
the geological, metecrological and other investigations 
he is conducting will make the trip a valuable one. 

Dr. Nansen, who has already made several expeditions 
to the Arctic circle, and who accomplished the difficult 
feat of crossing Greenland from its east to its west coast, 
over very high altitudes and across innumerable glaciers, 
will this time try to reach the pole by water, and in a 
very peculiar way. His vessel, which he has had speci- 
ally constructed for the occasion, is very queerly shaped, 
mainly with a view to strength, and he believes that it is 
so built that it cannot be crushed in the ice. He will 
sail as far north as he can when the seas are open in the 
fall, allow his vessel to be caught and frozen in the ice, 
and in this way hopes to drift to the pole with the float- 
ing bergs, pass it and be released acouple of years after- 
wards by the melting of the iceberg into which his ship 
has been frozen. It is the maddest of all schemes ever 
proposed, to sail to the North Pole on an iceberg, but 
such mad schemes have occasionally been favored with 
success, and its very originality recommends it as worth 
trying. Frederick G. Jackson, member of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, will make Franz J osef’s 
land his base of operations. Lieut. Melville, of the 
United States navy, has planned a similar expedition, 
and Lieut. Ryder, of the Danish navy, who is at present 
making a tour of Eastern Greenland, has organized 
another expedition, which will aim not to reach the North 
Pole itself, but to find the magnetic pole. Finally, 
there is Robert Stein, who will devote himself to the 
unknown portion of Grinnell’s Land. 
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Here are six Arctic expeditions, all of which have 
started or will soon start. The spirit of exploration has 
never been as active as it is just now. Each of these 
parties will explore a different locality and goes equipped 
to make thorough scientific observations and investiga- 
tions, so that even if the mystery of the pole is not solved, 
it will bring back valuable information. It will be 
noticed that the expeditions are much smaller in point 
of numbers and much less expensive than those of old. 
They are, therefore, more easily managed, and there is 
less danger of accident than when they consisted of 
several ships and 400 or 500 men, and when it took a 
year or more to fitthem up. We know the Arcticregions 
better, and we know what is needed there, and the con- 
sequence is that complete failures are now rare. There 
is scarcely an expedition that does not return in good 
condition, and with information of value to us. This 
new activity in Arctic exploration must sooner or later 
solve the mystery of the pole. As yet the South Pole 
has not proved as attractive as its northern brother. 
This is probably because the task of reaching it is far 
more dangerous and difficult, but the field is a most 
interesting one, and the discoveries that promise to 
reward the explorer are far greater. Yet because of the 
difficulty and danger there is but a single expedition to 
the Antarctic Circle this year against six to the Arctic 
regions. If any of the latter reach the pole and solve 
the mystery we may expect tosee the spirit of adventure 


.turned to where Mounts Erebus and Terror send down 


their rain of fire on the frozen Southern plains. 





The Magic of Talk............- Hamilton W. Mabie.........+++- The Outlook 

Those who have the privilege of hearing really good 
talk know that it is the most delightful of all the 
resources which the fortunate man commands. A 
genuine talk, free, spontaneous, sincere, and full of 
intelligence, is always a thing to beremembered. It isa 
delight to the mind so keen as to be almost sensuous ; 
but it is a joy which effects a certain liberation in those 
who share it. A talk is often the starting-point in a 
brilliant or commanding career. Everybody recalls 
Hazlitt’s account of his earliest hours with Coleridge, 
and how the magic of that rare mind wrought upon 
him until it seemed as if he had broken into a new 
world. The originative impulse which makes a man 
conscious of his power and confident in it, sometimes 
comes from a book, but oftener from a talk. Fora 
talk has the great advantage over a book of bringing the 
whole man into play. There is a flow of individual 
force, a free outgoing of personal energy, in talk, which 
gives not only the full weight of the thought, but the entire 
impetus of the man; and to listen to a rare man in full 
and free talk is not only to get the measure of his mind, 
but to feel the charm of his temperament ; and tempera- 
ment is half of genius. 

There is an impression that writers put their best 
thought into books; but those who know the makers of 
books, care, as a rule, more for the men than for the 
work they have done. There are, it is true, a few men 
from whom the gift of familiar and telling speech is 
withheld, and whose thought flows freely only from the 
point of the pen. Such men are so rare, however, that 
they confirm the almost universal possession of the 
genius for talk by men who hold genius in any other 
form. As a rule, the talk of men of letters is superior 
to their writing. A man of real strength is always 
greater than any specific putting forth of that strength; 
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and the moments which make us aware of the general 
force give us also the adequate expression of the man’s 
range and talent. Most men of rich and trained person- 
ality fail of complete expression in any formal way, and 
it is a common feeling among the friends of men whose 
writing attracts wide attention that it does not com- 
pletely express the man. ‘There was something in the 
force and directness of Tennyson’s talk which did not 
make itself felt in his melodious verse; and, in spite of 
the poet’s noble achievement, it is easy to understand 
the feeling of Fitzgerald that the Laureate never put his 
whole power forth. This was notably true of Lowell, 
whose opulence of intellectual resource and whose 
peculiarly rich and attractive personality gave his work, 
to many who knew the man, the air of brilliant impro- 
vization rather than the final and masterful utterance of 
his affluent nature. Doubtless the friends of Shake- 
speare, the greatest of all improvisers, and apparently the 
most indifferent to the fate of his work, had a kindred 
feeling concerning the plays and poems of one whom his 
earliest editors called “so worthy a friend and fellow,” 
“whose wit can no more lie hid than it could be lost.” 

We shall never know what we have lost by the 
absence of a Boswell from the Mermaid Tavern on those 
evenings when Shakespeare, in those last rich years of 
his life, came up from Stratford and found in the fel- 
lowship of his old friends that solvent which gave his 
wit, his imagination, and his insight the liberation of 
a genial hour and company. Shakespeare’s Boswell 
would probably have written the most deeply interesting 
book in all literature ; a pre-eminence of which Boswell’s 


matchless account of Johnson comes within measurable 


distance. Johnson is, indeed, the foremost illustration 
of the general truth that men of letters are greater than 
their works. ‘The author of Rasselas is very indifferently 
read in these days, but the great talker at the Literary 
Club and in the library at Streatham is probably the 
best known figure of the last century. The writer was 
solemnly eloquent in that sonorous Latin style of his; 
but the talker had a force and freshness which took by 
instinct to the sturdy Saxon side of the language. Great 
writing is never artificial—a mode of speech which 
differs from the vernacular as a carefully planned lawn 
differs from the opulent carelessness of nature. It is, 
rather, the inevitable form of expression to which a 
thought must ultimately come when it sinks into the 
consciousness of a race and becomes part of its deepest 
life. ‘The supreme charm of talk lies in its unforced 
freshness and power; in the fact that the impulse takes 
a man unaware, and what is deepest and truest in him 
finds its way into speech. 

The community of feeling which talk brings about 
sets the most sluggish fancy free, and solicits frankness 
from the most reticent. The greatest minds are not 
independent of their fellows; on the contrary, the 
measure of their greatness is accurately recorded in the 
extent of their obligations to others. A lyric poet may 
strike a few clear notes, as musical and as solitary as 
those of the hermit thrush hidden in the woods; but 
the rich, full music of the great dramatic poet draws its 
deep and victorious sweetness from the universal human 
experience, whose meaning it conveys and preserves. 
The touch of hand upon hand is not so real as the 
touch of mind upon mind; and as the contact of the 
hands gives a sense of sympathy and fellowship, so 
does the contact of mind give a sense of kinship of 
thought. To be alone is to be silent; to be with others 
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is to express that which silence has brought us. Com- 
panionship of the right kind not only draws our hidden 
thought from its seclusion, but invites new thoughts to 
give it welcome and keep it company. The first half 
hour may find the circle about the fire still somewhat 
constrained and slow of tongue; for we people of Eng- 
lish speech do not give ourselves freely to others ; but 
the second half hour sees everybody intent and alert. 
There isa contagious quality in the air, and every man 
craves his moment of speech. When talk gets down to 
the solid ground of entire truth and sincerity in those 
who share it, a capitalization of knowledge is speedily 
and informally effected. There lies in each mind a 
piece of information, and in every memory a bit of ex- 
perience, freely contributed to the general fund. These 
are of value in themselves or for stimulating others. 

The thought-product, or result, is, however, but a 
small part of the total outcome of a genuine talk; 
under such a spell men speak their minds freely, but 
they also reveal themselves. There is a gift of personal 
quality which is more rare than the gift of thought. 
The thought of a great nature is precious, but the way 
in which it approaches the thought, and the significance 
it attaches to it, are still more valuable. Shakespeare 
was repeating a commonplace when he said, “ We are 
such stuff as dreams are made of,” but the common- 
place became suddenly luminous and beautiful in a 
setting which turned its alloy into pure gold of insight 
and poetry. The mystery and sublimity of life were 
familiar ideas when they took possession of Carlyle’s 
imagination, but they returned from its flaming with an 
awful splendor which men had well-nigh forgotten. 
That which is really rare in a man is not his thought 
but himself; and it is this self, so hidden, so reticent, so 
marvelous, that somehow escapes from him in talk. 
When one thinks of Lowell, he does not recall The 
Cathedral, but some hour before the fire, or some 
ramble over the hills, when the man behind the work 
somehow escaped from all association with it, and took 
on all the magic of a new acquaintance, added to the 
steadfast power of an old friend; and of Emerson it is 
pre-eminently true that no one can really know him who 
has not come under the spell of his singular and inde- 
scribable personality. ‘‘Emerson’s oration,” wrote 
Lowell to a friend in 1867, “ was more disjointed than 
usual, even with him. It began nowhere and ended 
everywhere, and yet, as always with that divine man, it 
left you feeling that something beautiful had passed that 
way—something more beautiful than anything else, like 
the rising and setting of stars. . . . He boggled, he lost 
his place, he had to put on his glasses; but it was as if 
a creature from some fairer world had lost his way in 
our fogs, and it was our fault, not his.” His words 
have a quality like light, and a purity as of snows 
caught in the high Alps; but the man was still clearer 
and rarer; a nature not to be reflected in print, how- 
ever skilfully ordered. It is this byplay of personality 
which gives talk a charm beyond all other forms of 
uttered speech. The literature one hears sometimes 
seems so much richer than the literature one reads, that 
there comes with the rarest privilege regret that so much 
wealth is being spent on a few. Nature is always pro- 
digal, however, and the supreme function of life is to 
produce great natures rather than great books. There 
is, moreover, a great hope hidden in this lavish indiffer- 
ence to the particular work and this steady emphasis 
on the superiority of the worker. 
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RELIEF OF THE UNEMPLOYED: 


Andrew Carnegie: I believe the best way to help the 


unemployed is for the man of wealth to do his duty.. 


That duty is to administer his fortune in the manner 
which in his judgment will produce the best results and 
the most good for the community in which it was 
gathered. The chief purpose should be to help those 
who will help themselves; to give to men who want to 
rise the aids that will enable them to rise; to give 
employment by which men may buy their food and 
clothing and pay their rent themselves; to place the 
ladder within the reach of the worthy and aspiring ; to 
assist, but seldom, if ever, to do all. 


Abram S. Hewitt: I am doing all I can to help the 
unemployed. If every man could make this answer, you 
would have no such question to ask. 


The late Orlando B. Potter. Given on the day of 
his death: In my judgment the unemployed are divided 
into two classes: the unwilling to work, and the unable 
to work. ‘The first step should be to help the unable, 
the honest idle; the unwilling class we have always with 
us. Under these conditions, discrimination must be 
used. In assisting the unwilling, we do a positive injury 
to the unable. The one thing, however, which every 
man and woman who believes in good can do, is to make 
friends with one or two nearest at hand and most in 
need, and do all necessary for relief of this one or two. 


Erastus Wiman: The best way to give employment 
to large numbers of those now idle, would be to begin 
the reform of the tenement system of New York. There 
is now in the savings banks of this city and Brooklyn no 
less assum than $455,000,000 on deposit. This large 
sum is lent out by the banks, on call, on bond and on 
mortgages overdue. One-nalf of it, however, is now on 
deposit in banks and trust companies, and goes to swell 
the enormous congestion of money which prevents it 
from earning a decent living for its owners. If a con- 
siderable portion of these savings banks’ deposits could 
be diverted to the erection of tenement-houses, in the 
shape of mortgages on buildings, finding their origin in 
building loan associations formed for this purpose, a 
tremendous stimulant could be given to the active 
employment of thousands of idle people. In New York 
ninety per cent. of the populace pay tribute to the other 
ten per cent. for this privilege of shelter. In Philadelphia 
probably eighty per cent. of the people own their own 
homes and, having paid for them by instalments, are 
now rent free. The instrumentality of the building loan 
association has created more homes in the United States 
than all other philanthropic functions combined—done 
more good than pulpit or press put together, in a practi- 
cal, tangible way, and laid a foundation more solid for 
this republic than any other force or power. If in each 
of the 114 churches, situated in the densest part of the 
city, a society was created for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing the virtue of thrift as they seek to cultivate the 
virtue of veracity, a movement would be set in motion 
at once, which would enormously increase savings, 
divert them toward the creation of homes, and lay the 
foundation of property and equity. 





* The opinions given above, from representative men, were 
specially gathered for Current Literature by Gilson Willets, as a 
contribution to the most important question of the day. 


CHARITY OR WORK?* 


Isidor Straus, Merchant: Work on any public 
improvement in the legitimate field of the city, State, or 
nation, that will give employment to thousands now 
unemployed, should be started now. Instead of waiting 
for the pleasure or convenience of the individual or the 
particular committee who has charge of any such work, 
an order should be issued by the Mayor, or the Gover- 
nor, or the Secretary of State, to begin work at once. 
The State can furnish employment by improving the 
roads and in bettering the canals. In the same way, 
Congress can give work. The shipyards can be kept 
busy, coast-defense ought to be looked to, and the 
rivers and harbors improved. All these extensions, 
improvements and repairs will have to.be made in the 
near future—why not now ? It is impossible for private 
individuals to do any lasting good by carrying on 
business that is contrary to business principles. Money 
has been appropriated for much of the work which I 
have specified, and now is the time to use it. 

William Steinway, Manufacturer: Public improve- 
ments would, of course, be of some help. But they 
would not be enough. ‘They would give employment to 
2,000 OF 4,000, or at the most 10,000. But what is to 
be done with the other 70,000 who are ready and eager 
for employment in this city alone? And in every city 
and State in the Union this proportion would be the 
same. Besides, public improvements mean preliminary 
legislation, and legislation in this decade means politics, 
quibbling and eternal procrastination. I believe that 
every employer who can afford it should keep his men at 
work, though it be at a loss, and even if he only runs his 
mills or shop half-time, or if he gives employment only 
two days in the week, it helps to keep men on their feet. 
This, in my judgment, is the best way, as it wipes out 
the direct cause that has swelled the army of unem- 
ployed to such an appalling extent. 


Thomas F. Gilroy, Mayor of New York City: The 
best way to help the unemployed is by a liberal expen- 
diture of money by private individuals from private 
fortunes in the improvement and adornment of our 
city, and for that matter, of all cities where there is a 
great number of unemployed. Large buildings and 
private residences might be erected, grounds given and 
converted into public parks, anything in this way that 
will provide employment for large numbers of men. 
The principle that the State or city in times of industrial 
or financial depression should come to the aid of the 
unemployed has, of course, been put into practical effect 
in this city. The plan involves the giving out of extra 
work by the several departments and the proper distri- 
bution of a fund raised by an assessment of one per 
cent. upon the salaries of all officials in the pay of 
the city. But this plan by no means relieves all the 
distress, and the greater part of the relief must still come 
from private citizens. 


Herman Oelrichs, President North-German Lloyd 
Steamship Company: In my judgment the best way to 
help the unemployed is to pass, immediately, some sort 
of a tariff bill. ‘This would end the suspense and gen- 
eral unsettled state of affairs, which is now shutting 
down mills, holding capital in safe-deposit vaults, and 
discouraging new enterprises. 








Harry O. Havemeyer, President of the Sugar Trust: 
Give men work—but before manufacturers can give 
work, the tariff question must be settled—settled defi- 
nitely. Let Congress put an ad valorem duty of 15 
per cent. on all raw material, and an ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent. on all manufactured goods, and adjourn. 


Thomas Byrnes, Superintendent of the New York City 
Police: I would urge that every man who has a fixed 
income should set aside, say one-half of one per cent. 
for the relief of unemployed. This has been my fixed 
opinion ever since these most unfortunate, and in some 
respects, appalling times came upon us. It is the 
broadest and most far-reaching way of helping the unem- 
ployed, and I have just put the principle into practice 
by sending the Mayor a check for $2,100 as the contri- 
bution of the police department for December. Of 
course, the amount given is optional, some giving more 
than others. Upon first thought, one-half of one per 
cent. of an ordinary income may seem very small, but if 
thousands would contribute, the sum would soon be 
raised to an enormous figure. The man who receives 
thirty dollars a month, for instance, would give fifteen 
cents, an amount which can be conveniently spared. 
Carrying on the proportion, this plan is certainly best for 
all of moderate means who wish to give monetary aid. 


Hugh M. Pentecost, Socialist: How would it do to 
let the thing drift and trust to the principle that all 
wrongs are made rights by evolution. It is no use to 
assert that one way out is for each unemployed man to 
put forth his best individual effort. Faithful effort, to 
be sure, will raise a man, but it won’t raise men. Be- 
sides, you are speaking, then, of men with ambitions, 
and the ambitious do not need looking after; they will 
take care of themselves. But what are you going to do 
with the great, seething, surging block of human souls 
who are unemployed as well as unambitious? I will 
tell you. Let the rich man spend his money; let him 
spend it freely. It does not matter much how or upon 
what he spends it, so long as he spends it; not wastes 
it, mind you—enough to make work by which men and 
women may earn a decent living. 

Jacob A. Riis, author of How the Other Half 
Lives: I believe in pushing forward all public im- 
provements that will provide employment for large num- 
bers of men. Yet I want to contest the principle that 
the city is under obligations to provide such employ- 
ment. Why, what would we come to if such were the 
case? All men come where they are sure of work ; so, 
if acting upon the principle that it is under obligations, 
the city should give employment to 10,000 men this 
year, it would have to give 50,000 next year. Charity, 
by means of indiscriminate alms-giving, creates a horde 
of tramps. There are always men who do not want to 
work. When wrongly-directed charity extends them a 
helping hand, these say: “We can get our soup, our 
bread, our coal, our canned milk, our clothing, and even 
our lodgings for nothing. What is the use of working?” 
Let those who are unwilling to work starve, in God’s 
name. ‘This is the law laid down by Paul: “He that 
works not, neither shall he eat.” 


Daniel Greenleaf Thompson: There is a difference 
between the methods of preventing poverty and distress 
permanently, and the method oftentimes necessitated by 
special exigencies. Your question, I understand, re- 
lates to the latter. In such a situation things may be 
done which cannot, on general principles, be allowed. 
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Such is the giving of employment by means of public 
improvements. This, however, is a very dangerous 
remedy, and contrary to the true idea of the State. 
We are too much in danger at present of having the 
notion become prevalent that the business of the State 
is not to protect people in the exercise of their own 
energies, but to do for them what they themselves ought 
by their own efforts to accomplish. On the whole, the 
best method for relieving the present distress is by pri- 
vate charity, which, however, should be well-directed 
and organized charity. If money can be given to 
widen the scope of operations of such an institution as 
the “Charity Organization Society” it will be a very 
material help. Such philanthropic enterprises as sup- 
plying coal and food to the poor at cost prices are also 
to be highly commended. All associations for relieving 
the poor which accomplish that relief without gener- 
ating the mendicant habit are praiseworthy. 


Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of 
Labor: Let the nation, the State, or the municipality, 
provide employment by making public improvements. 
This, in my opinion, is the most effective and most satis- 
factory way to help the unemployed. 

Charles D. Kellog, Secretary Charity Organization 
Society: I believe that charity should be given only as 
a temporary aid, only to tide over those in the extreme 
of poverty and want. Charity is only for those who are 
beyond all other help and, when given aimlessly, adds 
to the number of unemployed and to the prevailing dis- 
tress. Each locality should organize to devise means to 
give work to its own unemployed by private subscrip- 
tion. The argument that the State or city is duty-bound 
to provide employment is socialistic, and should be dis- 
couraged. As long as aid must come from a public 
or a private purse, I prefer that it come from the latter. 

Starr Hoyt Nichols, President City Improvement 
Society: All who are able to do so should increase 
their outlays in every direction, consuming more goods 
than ever. A brisk consumption of goods would start 
many factories and relieve the situation. Purely chari- 
table contributions should be jealously guarded. 


Prof. George A. Gunton, President New York School 
of Social Economics: Charity is never the best way 
to help our unfortunate brothers, because it is not the 
legitimate channel through which aid should be given. 
It does no good, makes no improvement, only succeeds 
in giving a man his dinner and produces a colony of 
well-fed beggars. My idea of the best way to help the 
unemployed is to appropriate from one to five million 
dollars of the city’s money for public improvement. 
Employment could thus be given in several ways. The 
three most immediate improvements which might be 
made are, first, the repairing and asphalting of those 
streets which need such repairs; second, better sanitary 
arrangements; third, the planting of trees wherever 
consistent with health. In this way, money would flow 
back into the retail shops, discharged employees would 
be reinstated, and the general impetus and bracing up 
of retail business would soon reopen mills and factories. 
In making public improvements it might be contended 
that much of the work would be done by men who were 
unused to the work, and were therefore not worth their 
pay. But admitting that a man who is paid $1.00 is 
worth only 75 cents, that would mean 25 cents given 
in charity, and is it not better to give 25 cents in this 
way than to give $1.00 without any return ? 
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Cheiro the Cheriosophist....Harrydele Hallmark....San Francisco Chronicle 

John Strange Winter said of Cheiro, the apostle of 
palmistry as a science, who is now in New York, that 
she had always connected palmistry with the black art 
until she went to him in London, but after he had fully 
told her the details of her childhood, described her 
relation to her parents, the separate influences both had 
had in her life, and what characteristics she had inheri- 
ted, she was convinced that palmistry was a science, 
and that if mothers would take their children to Cheiro, 
they would get valuable aid in controlling and guiding 
their lives. I asked Cheiro why he placed palmistry on 
a scientific basis. ‘ Because I have lived most of my 
life in India, among the Brahmins,” he answered. “ They 
have made palmistry a true science. Much, even, of 
the so-called black art of the Brahmins is laid on a 
scientific foundation. They surround the practice with 
a halo of mysticism because it appeals strongly to the 
uninitiated mind and produces more terror. I remem- 
ber that a Brahmin once desired a piece of political 
information from an Englishman whom the priests 
were holding for this purpose. The man refused. Then 
saidthe Brahmin: ‘You will not rise from that stone 
until you do tell; neither will I move.’ And by the 
power of hypnotism (which was not then recognized by 
the medical world) he took the life right out of the 
man, making him tell all he desired to know. The 
ability to do this thing inspired abject terror; now, it is 
understood as a scientific power. So with palmistry in 
India. It is made up of three parts. Some hypnotism, 
a keen knowledge of human nature, and an inherited 
and developed knowledge of ‘ the markings of God.’”— 
—“ What do you mean by ‘the markings of God ?’” 
—‘“T mean, that inthe book of Job there is this verse: 
‘And God made marks upon the hands of men that the 
sons of men may know them.’ This we adepts believe.” 

“Why do you believe in the markings of the hands 
more than in the features of the face?” I asked.—“ A 
knowledge of both should be had. But the features 
can be controlled or managed by a firm will or subtle 
nature. Nothing can alter the characteristics of the 
hand. The general manner of person, his look, dress, 
voice, all go to help in the reading of his hand. The 
principal points to guide a reader are these : The shape 
of hands and fingers is the great guide to character. 
All hands are divided into two hemispheres, as it were, 
by the line of Head. The upper hemisphere represents 
mind, and the lower portion the material. Long fingers 
show a love of detail apparent in everything: in the 
decoration of a room, or in the treatment of a servant. 
Long-fingered people are strict and proper in manner, 
quick to notice small attentions, and have a leaning 
towards affectation. Short-fingered people are quick 
and impulsive; they act by intuition, they can’t be 
bothered with little things, and are inclined to jump to 
conclusions too rapidly. They care not much for the 
conventionalities of society. People with fingers thick 
and heavy, as well as short, are more or less cruel and 
selfish. A thin, hard, dry palm indicates timidity and 
want of energy. A thick, clumsy palm tells of brute 
force and obstinacy. A hollow palm is a very unfortu- 
nate sign; people possessing it, though working hard to 
obtain success, receive but the wages of disappointment. 


The development of the joints of the fingers and thumbs 
is important. With the first joint largely developed we 
get ability to reason out difficulties. With the second 
joint developed we get a leaning towards science. 
Large hands show power of completion. Small hands 
denote ideas too large for the person’s power of execu- 
tion. When the fingers are curved inward or con- 
tracted, they denote timidity and too much reserve ; 
when supple and inclined to turn back, their owners are 
charming in company, clever, and inclined to extrava- 
gance. Pointed fingers show ideality, the desire for 
love; they always indicate impressionable, impulsive 
people. Square fingers show a love for logic, for exact- 
ness, for politics, and their owners have a talent for 
mastering languages. I consider the nails most impor- 
tant, for they indicate matters of health. Large nails, 
bluish in color, tell of weak action of the heart and bad 
circulation. Thin nails, if small, denote energy and 
delicate health. Fluted nails, particularly if wide and 
curved towards the top, are indicators of consumption. 
Short-nailed people are hard to beat in debates; long- 
nailed people are more yielding, but enthusiastic. 

“‘ The thumb in its indications is regarded in India as 
supreme. With gypsies the thumb is the first thing 
they look at on seeing a stranger. In Christian rites 
and ceremonies it is used to represent God, the episcopal 
blessing being given with the thumb and two first fingers 
only, the three representing the Trinity. In medical 
science a “ thumb-center” is recognized in the brain ; and 
any delicacy or pressure on this center in the brain is 
indicated in the thumb before it has made itself other- 
wise visible. When children are born the thumb is pro- 
tected by the other fingers, and it is an admitted fact 
that if a child persists in keeping the thumb covered it 
is a sure sign of delicacy—mental or physical. When 
the thumb is stiff and straight the person finds it difficult 
to suit himself to people or surroundings. Those whose 
thumbs turn backward are suave, but not always reliable. 
In reading the lines all these points rise up to make the 
adept’s conclusion definite. I may read a tendency to 
some one thing in a line, but I often see a marked char- 
acteristic that will control it. The lines of the left hand 
show the traits you were born with; those in the right 
show just how you have cultivated or thwarted them. 
When the line of life is long, clear and of good color, 
good health and long life may be predicted. When it 
is linked or made up of little pieces it is a sure sign of 
ill health. When this line starts from under the base of 
the mount of Jupiter, it shows a life of ambition. When 
the line is closely connected with that of head, life is 
guided by reason and intelligence, but its possessor is 
nervous. When there is a wide space, it is a sign of too 
much self-confidence. When the lines of heart, head 
and life are joined together, it is a sign of misfortune. A 
“cross” or an “island” denotes trouble. Black spots 
denote disease, and if deep, sudden death. The line of 
life is divided into periods of ten years, so one can judge 
time with correctness. At the end of the line a number 
of drooping lines tell of the breaking up of health. 
When the line of head is straight, clear and even, it 
denotes practical common sense and business capacity. 
When sloping, a leaning for romance and bohemianism. 
When straight and going to the side of the hand, it shows 








great intellectual power. When sloping to the wrist, it 
tells of a fatal influence of the imagination. When it 
runs into or through a square, it foretells a critical mo- 
ment in the life of the person. When the line of fate rises 
from the wrist and goes straight up the hand, it is a sign 
of luck. If the line goes up to the Mount of Jupiter, the 
life and work of the person will be to win ambition and 
power. When stupped by the line of heart, fortune will 
be ruined by the interference of the affections. But as 
the fate line is ruled by the temperament, disposition and 
environment, no easy rules can be given to amateurs. 

“ What I have given are some of the plain, general 
rules, proved and studied in the land of the masters of 
the art, by the much reading of hands. A thorough 
knowledge of this science makes one a mental physician. 
I do not wish to pose as a high priest of mysticism. I 
am, instead, an expert in a science that has not been as 
yet properly developed in this country. Let me say 
that I think every mother should have her child’s hand 
examined before it is a month old.” Cheiro’s rooms are 
fitted up in Indian style. Ceilings, portiéres, rugs, all are 
from India. A great sacred bull of India, that the 
British Museum has offered him many pounds sterling 
for, sits in the inner room. Everywhere hang casts of 
hands of notable people and their inscribed pictures. 
The most prominent cast is of Sarah Bernhardt’s hand. 
Cheiro read it accurately, having no idea who the veiled 
woman was. In her enthusiastic French way she was 
delighted, and whenever he made his appearance after- 
ward in her rooms, which he did several times during 
the course of last season, she would push all others 
aside and give him the seat of honor. She wrote to him: 


‘Since God has placed on our hands lines which tell 
our past, present or future, I regret that these lines do 
not tell us the misfortunes of our friends, of dangers 
that are to come—but God doeth all things well—so be 
it—Amen. SARAH BERNHARDT.” 


A closely-veiled woman went into his rooms a day or 
two ago. After having her hand read she walked over 
to the desk and wrote on a book lying there: “The 
study of people gifted with occult powers has interested 
me for years. I have met and consulted scores during 
their studies. But I consider Cheiro’s reading helpful 
as well as astonishing.” It was Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Other notable letters are from Oscar Wilde, Geraldine 
Ulmar, Lady Dorothy Neville, Florence Marryat, the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Marchioness of Ailesbury, all 
indorsing the practice and study of palmistry as a scien- 
tific and practical aid to one’s knowledge of one’s self, 
the development of one’s character, and giving one an 
ability to overcome inherited disease and avoid death. 
Cheiro was born in the northern part of Europe. His 
father was a Greek and his mother a Spaniard. When 
quite a baby he was stolen by the gypsies and taught to 
“read hands.” He acquired such proficiency in the art 
that he was allowed to tell the hands of the strangers 
who came to the camp, although in a crude way, as he 
was only a child. He was then taken to India, where 
he has lived with the Brahmins ever since, studying the 
occult sciences from these priests, making palmistry his 
forte. He has studied this from a scientific standpoint 
and has written one or two valuable books on the sub- 
ject. In person he is remarkably handsome, with a 
head something like Byron’s, and dresses in a most 
picturesque fashion, with loose rolling collar, showing a 
fine throat, and soft black tie. He is just twenty-six 
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years of age, last year being his first public season, when 
his rooms in Bond Street, London, were filled with the 
most fashionable people, and he was entertained by the 
social leaders of the city. He has arich, vibrating voice, 
a delightful ease of manner and a remarkable flow of 
English. He is highly educated, is a fine linguist, and 
altogether can best be described in Blanche Roosevelt’s 
own words as “ marvelous, most marvelous.” 





The Anatomy of Fads...Rebellion Against Commonplace....Kansas City Star 
Civilization, gradually reducing the rough, awkward 
individualities until they conform to the type which has 
been found to be the most comfortable for all, has estab- 
lished a sort of commonplaceness which is irksome to 
the meekest member of the great human family. Every- 
one strives in some small way to make himself stand out 
separately from the great body of his fellows. If he 
cannot rise above them he at least wishes to have some 
kind of a circle drawn around his ego which shall mark 
him an individual, a personality, not merely a resident of 
a certain city or a member of a certain family. It is this 
instinct which makes a man sensitive about his name; 
which makes him feel a passing resentment when his 
initials are transposed, which fills him with bitterness 
when he hears of “a man who looks just like you,” and 
which makes him cherish a grudge forever against 
the person who mistakes him for somebody else. 
Another manifestation of this same instinct is the taste 
for making collections, the adopting of fads, and the rid- 
ing of hobbies. ‘These come from the desire of the 
individual to distinguish himself. ‘There are, of course, 
collectors who love the objects they collect, but did any- 
body on earth ever love postage stamps? Yet many are 
the people who cherish an ambition to be known as the 
owner of the finest collection of stamps in the town, 
state, or nation, the size of the territory over which he 
wishes to rule being bounded only by his ambition. 

As to the young ladies who adopt each season’s fad as 
it comes along—who put a frieze of love letters around 
their rooms one year, take up baseball as their favorite 
diversion one summer because it is fashionable, and 
follow it up next year by some other affected preference 
—their genuine motive is only the wish to accentuate 
themselves, to stand out as Miss Somebody, who does 
such and such to be differentiated in some way from 
their friends who are only charming girls. ‘The queer 
idea of adopting a favorite color, a favorite flower, or 
author, or musician, or book, a favorite tree, or month of 
the year, or amusement, or occupation, is part of this 
attempt to round out a personality. Is it possible that 
any one color is a perpetual favorite with any human 
being ; that the color in the blue sky, the white clouds, 
and the green grass does not each at some time seem 
the most grateful and beautiful thing that the eyes ever 
rested on? As to a favorite author, did one writer ever 
meet all moods, grave and gay, lively and severe ? Does 
not the same reader at different times enjoy dozens of 
different novelists and half a dozen poets? There are 
moments in most lives when even Shakespeare would 
not be welcome, and yet he surely has more claim than 
anyone else to be a favorite author. The people who 
are passionate tennis players sometimes would desert the 
game for a comic opera; and as to favorite flowers, 
they are a mockery. Nobody could wish for a rose 
when the first breath of the spring brings the voilets or 
when the lilacs blossom in old gardens. What satis- 
faction is there in hothouse flowers! Does not the air 
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and the sunshine cry out for the flower which nature has 
fashioned for each passing season! 

To exalt any one object into a “ favorite” it is neces- 
sary to close the mind to some other source of happiness, 
to narrow the sympathies, to miss something which is 
worth having, for which the building up of a factitious 
taste and an artificial individuality offers no compensa- 
tion. Unless the inborn taste, the natural bent of the 
mind takes some particular direction there is infinitely 
more pleasure to be enjoyed by gathering up happiness 
out of all the things of the earth than is ever to be found 
in arbitrary specializing of tastes and pursuits. Take 
beauty wherever it is to be found, and you may be sure 
at least that you do not miss any of the happiness that 
the commonplace enjoy by seeking to get more 
happiness out of one thing than ordinary people do. 





Dinners and Diners......... Lady Jeune........ The North American Review 

The serious, dull, heavy, and expensive dinner, had 
its doom sealed when the custom of serving dinner a la 
Russe came into vogue. ‘The conservatism of English 
society would have struggled much longer against the 
innovation but for the fact that its adoption reduced the 
expense of entertaining enormously. Instead of heavy 
joints, endless entrées and puddings, a dinner could con- 
sist of as little or as much as the hostess felt inclined 
to give. The trouble of carving was obviated, and in 
all ways the fashion was a distinct improvement. For 
some years old-fashioned people struggled against it, 
and even now there are perhaps one or two houses where 
the host still clings to the old prejudices, but the instances 
are so few one can hardly name them. With the intro- 
duction of dinners “ 4 la Russe” the whole condition of 
cooking changed, and the lighter but richer cuisine of 
the French was adopted. 

Attempts are being made to reduce the quantity of 
food and the time taken to consume it, and dining, as 
we do now, at half-past eight, must doubtless help to 
shorten it; otherwise a dinner would last well on into 
the night. No dinner should consist of more than eight 
dishes, viz., soup, fish, entrée, joint, game, sweet, hors 
d’ceuvre, and perhaps an ice, but each dish should be 
perfect of its kind, and no dinner should last more than 
an hour and a quarter if properly served. Instead of 
this, dinners are constantly two hours long, and we 
double the quantity of food I mention. Can anything 
be more wearisome, tiring to the digestion, and wearing 
to one’s self and one’s neighbor than two hour’s conver- 
sation with no chance of escape, without even the privi- 
lege, if one is bored, of being silent? Even the greatest 
wit, the most brilliant raconteur, becomes monotonous 
after such a trial. Nothing can be in worse taste and 
more wearisome than a long, heavy repast, which is 
served with great ostentation, and where the guests are 
made to feel that their duty is to direct time and energy 
to the sole task of getting through and tasting each dish 
that is brought tothem. There are some houses, indeed, 
where the dinner is so proverbially good that to expect 
to be amused and also well fed is to be guilty of real 
ingratitude ; while in others, though gastronomically one 
does not fare as well, one ‘is better entertained. Such 
dinners as the latter are becoming more exceptional, for 
the average cooking in England has so much improved 
one rarely runs the risk of being poisoned, and the great 
mixture of society prevents one from _ being ‘insufferably 
dull. A really pleasant dinner-party ought never to be 
a very large one, but the rapidly increasing size of Lon- 


don society almost entirely precludes people who enter- 
tain a great deal from enjoying the pleasure of a small 
one. ‘The golden rule of hospitality should be always 
to return the civility of others, and one should not dine 
at the house of any person whom one does not intend to 
invite in return. The traditionally ideal dinner, which 
ought to consist of eight or ten people, well known to 
one another, and all good talkers, at a round table, so 
that the conversation may be general, has become a 
dream of the past; and in its place we have the large 
dinner of to-day, at which general conversation is out 
of the question, and where one is limited to the society 
of one’s next-door neighbor. 

Sometimes where there is space, two tables are an in- 
genious way of dividing guests, and of diminishing the 
sense of oppression which a very large dinner always 
gives. But we have not adopted the plan with any 
great alacrity in England, from the strong objection any 
social change always encounters at its initiation in this 
mast conservative country. Many people object to it 
from an idea that the company at the other table is 
more amusing than at theirs, and others object, when 
the tables are multiplied (as they sometimes are) indefi- 
nitely, on the ground that it is like a restaurant. It is, 
however, in many respects a better way than arranging 
the dinner at the large ordinary dinner-table, where any- 
thing like general conversation is out of the question. 
Conversation can be more or less general at a table of 
eight, ten, or twelve guests; besides, this is a less formal 
mode of entertainment. ‘The great length of dinners in 
London, and their lateness, have been mainly brought 
about by the late hour at which after-dinner society 
begins, for no one goes to a ball before midnight, and 
the evening has to be killed in some way or other; and 
thus dinners grow later every year. Now a quarter-past 
eight is the usual invitation, and half-past eight or a 
quarter to nine is not too liberal an interpretation of the 
invitation. The composition of a dinner is one of the 
most important matters, and on that much of its success 
must depend. It is always a mistake to compose a din- 
ner entirely of brilliant people, by that I mean intellec- 
tually brilliant. They are generally envious, critical of 
one another, and for these reasons none of them is seen 
at his best. One generally finds the pleasantest dinners 
are those composed of average people; for though a 
brilliant galaxy of guests gives a dinner a certain dis- 
tinction, it is just as likely as not to bea dullone. I 
have a very vivid recollection of a dinner composed of 
people each of whom was distinguished in every sense 
of the word. A prime minister, two cabinet ministers, 
a distinguished soldier, one of the greatest ecclesiastics 
of the day, a brilliant scientific man, a great journalist, 
a distinguished lawyer, added to several agreeable and 
pretty women, made up a dinner which at first sight 
seemed to promise a rare feast of intellectual delight, 
but which one of the guests declared was the dullest 
dinner he had ever sat down to. If such were always 
the case, one would despair of the arrangement of any 
dinner, and, indeed, the conviction is often forced on 
one that a judicious mixture of ordinary and brilliant 
people affords, on the whole, the best chance of giving 
a pleasant and successful one. Among a large number 
of guests a very brilliant talker is thrown away ; for it 
is only at a small table when all the guests can hear 
and see and, if required, add their quota to the general 
flow of conversation that such a person adds to the 
general enjoyment, though it should not, also, be forgot- 
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ten that very often such a guest frightens others less 
brilliant than himself, absorbing all the attention, and 
stifling the efforts of his companions. What is required 
at dinner is that everyone should be quick and suffi- 
ciently well educated to keep up the battledore and 
shuttlecock of small-talk, and that no one should be so 
brilliant as to swamp every other person’s individuality. 

The old saying as regards giving dinners in London, 
“Cutlet for cutlet,” has fortunately long ceased to be 
true; no one is invited to dinner only because a dinner 
is expected in return. People are invited for every 
reason but that, and it is in the mixture and variety we 
meet at a dinner-table that the secret of its success rests. 
This gives it piquancy; and interests and even animos- 
ities, political differences, and social bitterness disappear 
under the soothing influence of Créme de volaille, 
woodcock, Pommery and cigarettes, and the society of 
pleasant and pretty women. It is idle to disguise that, 
of all social influences, none is more potent than the 
dinner-table. Every hostess will necessarily be careful 
not to invite impossible combinations ; but in England, 
most people, however divergent their opinions or occu- 
pations, forget them all under the softened light and 
soothing surroundings of an agreeable dinner-party. 
The best test of popularity is the number of invitations 
to dinner which people receive, and as, owing to the 
increasing size of society, dinners are exceeding in 
number every other form of invitation, popular people 
need rarely, if ever, dine at home; and their going out 
is simply limited to their powers of endurance and diges- 
tion. It must be this cause which has made it the 
fashion to give very long invitations to dinner; five or 
six weeks is not unusual in the season, and three weeks 
or a month is the usual time. Some people are unpro- 
curable except at such a distance of time. To the 
entertainer it does not practically matter on what day 
his dinner is given, but the length of invitation often 
makes a refusal impossible; and cruel fate, which so 
loves to play mischievous tricks with us, often sends 
another, if not more than one, pleasant invitation for a 
date to which we are bound. It is impossible, except 
for a royal command, to throw over a dinner invitation; 
it is the one social sin which we in England, who are 
indulgent enough in other respects, resent very keenly. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are the days in London on 
which dinners are most frequent, as they are the only 
evenings on which the House of Commons does not sit, 
and it is impossible to get any member of the govern- 
ment to dine on any other evening during the session. 

On these evenings, therefore, the preponderance of 
guests is political, One of the few indications of the 
existence of Sunday observance in England still shows 
itself in the fact that few dinners are given on Sunday. 
The religious feeling against them still remains, and 
among business men, lawyers, and such like, the idea that 
Sunday should be indeed a day of rest, is still very 
strong, while among servants there is a great dislike to 
Sunday festivities. With the rapidly increasing size of 
society in England it would be impossible for any kind 
of intimacy or friendship to grow up in the huge crowds 
where movement and conversation become daily more 
difficult, and therefore dinner has become and will con- 
tinue to become a more important and more frequent 
event in our social life. It is the easiest and quickest 
way of getting people together and of bringing into con- 
tact those who otherwise would never meet,—in some 
ways the most economical,—and on all sides it is 
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accepted as the pleasantest way of passing the few hours 
of leisure our busy life affords for recreation and rest. 
The real success of a dinner, however, must always rest 
on the hostess. The secret of being a good hostess 
lies very much in a woman’s thoroughly enjoying society. 
If she is happy and amused, her satisfaction spreads to 
her guests, and the whole party is inspired by her condi- 
tion of mind. A nervous woman or one who does not 
really enjoy society never makes her dinner as pleasant, 
for she is continually haunted by the thought that some- 
thing will go wrong or she is tired and bored, and her 
moods equally react on her surroundings. Nothing is 
more infectious than pleasure or ennui, and a hostess in 
either frame of mind makes or mars her party. 





Rest, the Royal Road to Beauty....Marianna F. McCann..... Harper's Bazar 

The art of good looks is a fine art, indeed, and one 
that deserves the encouragement it seems to be getting 
on every side. Even those “aids to beauty ”—in the 
shape of lotions, lemon water, and skin soaps—so 
enthusiastically urged upon womankind from the back 
pages of every magazine and pamphlet in the land, are 
not to be treated with topping scorn; they have their 
place and use in the general struggle for loveliness. 
Why, the great Balzac himse.f is careful to inform us 
that a certain Mme. Rhabourdin’s complexion, “ beauti- 
ful by a bran bath, was softly radiant” on the night of 
the grand ministerial function which was to be the 
ambitious woman’s Waterloo. Does not this honorable 
mention forever establish the importance of bran baths 
in a woman’s career? ‘That Mme. Rhabourdin’s high 
schemes fell through will impeach the efficacy of the 
bran bath for her of shallow understanding only. The 
daring schemes simply fell through in spite of the bran 
bath. Now, while bran baths and various other beauti- 
fying lotions are in nowise to be neglected by the 
pretty woman in search of more prettiness, why not 
back up those deliberate efforts for comeliness by 
common-sense conduct throughout each day’s wear and 
tear? To begin with, women sit too much, and women 
stand quite too much. Nothing is so wearisome as 
“standing about,” even to the well-trained body that 
has been drilled into good poise; and sitting is not 
resting, however cleverly women may delude them- 
selves on this point. The young girl who desires 
to keep away crow’s feet and that jaded look we 
all know so well, and to retain the suppleness and 
adorable bloom of extreme youth should, when off 
parade—or off duty, as the case may be—and in her 
own room, make a couch or the floor her habitual rest- 
ing place. Absolute repose comes to the tired muscles 
only when the body is reclining, and absolute repose 
comes to the overstrung nerves only when the muscular 
system is perfectly at rest—relaxed. The middle-aged 
woman could, I am positive, woo back much of the 
freshness and lithesomeness of girlhood if she would be 
at a little pains to learn how to rest. Five minutes of 
rest flat on one’s back on the floor or on a hard, smooth 
couch are worth half an hour of so-styled “ rest” in an 
arm-chair or in that unreposeful tempter, the rocking- 
chair. Some one has said to the women of to-day: 
“« Never stand when you can sit, never sit when you can 
lie down.” This exhortation, applied with some elasti- 
city, is the best recipe for beauty I know off. While I 
have little sympathy with the gospel of laziness preached 
so consistently by some lives, I do recommend fre- 
quent daily lapses into complete fallowness. 
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Tenderness........+++. The Cry of Loneliness........... All the Year Round 
Not unto every heart is God’s good gift 
Of simple tenderness allowed. We meet 
With love in many fashions when we lift 
First to our lips life’s waters bitter sweet. 
Love comes upon us with resistless power 
Of curbless passion and with headstrong will, 
It plays around like April’s breeze and shower, 
Or calmly flows, a rapid stream, and still. 
It comes with blessedness unto the heart 
That welcomes it aright, or—bitter fate— 
It wrings the bosom with so fierce a smart 
That love, we cry, is crueler than hate. 
And then, ah, me! when love has ceased to bless, 
Our broken hearts cry out for tenderness ! 
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We long for tenderness like that which hung 
About us, lying on our mother’s breast— 
A selfish feeling, that no pen or tongue 
Can praise aright, since silence sings its best— 
A love as far removed from passion’s heat 
As from the chilliness of its dying fire— 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begin to totter and the eyes to tire. 
In youth’s brief heyday hottest love we see— 
The reddest rose we grasp; but when it dies, 
God grant later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life’s autumn skies ! 
God grant that some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness ! 


dn the Mile End Road..........+++ BR GI sce civccscee A London Plane Tree 
How like her! But ’tis she herself 
Comes up the crowded street; 
How little did I think, the morn, 
My only love to meet! 


Whose else that motion and that mien? 
Whose else that airy tread? 

For one strange moment I forgot 
My only love was dead. 





eee Bs Bee PO cccccosscsava The Boston Transeript 
By day and night it ever is ascending 
From palace and from hovel, through the wide 
And weary world—a chorus never ending, 
Like the deep murmur of some sleepless tide, 
The bitter cry of the unsatisfied : 





‘Lord, I am hungry, naked, cold, forsaken— 
Dost thou not care? Behold in street and mart 
My brothers keep my portion—they have taken 
Life’s good, and left me neither lot nor part. 
Am I the stepchild in thy royal heart? 


‘Oh, pitying God! Thou givest gold, and takest 
My heart’s desire—the thing no gold can buy ! 
And I am left as poor as he that maketh 
The beggar’s plaint beneath the dolorous sky. 
Give back my idols, Father, or I die! 


‘‘ The plaudits are for others—vain my labor ! 
A dull world mocks me, and its guerdons all 
Fill other hands. I fail, and he, my neighbor, 
Quaffs of the red wine while I drink the gall; 
Lo! I am vanquished, and my weapons fall ! 


‘* Ah, what is fame that I should seek to bind it? 
My laurels wither, and my heart grows cold. 
The world is conquered, and alas! I find it 
Ashes and dust, a mockery sad and old; 
My years are as a tale that hath been told! 





‘*Life ! life ! so sweet, so dear—I cannot yield it! 
Oh, spare me yet awhile!” Another saith: 

‘¢ The blade is mine, and mine the strength to wield it; 
Back to the gods I fling the gift of breath, 
And rush with joy to meet thee, blessed Death!” 


So on and on, from palace and from hovel, 
The cries ascend above the busy hum 

Of toil and pleasure, and we grope and grovel, 
And question sadly: ‘Is this life’s whole sum?” 
The sky is brazen, and the heaven is dumb! 


Love's Telepathy....... Constancy in Absence...... Romance of Two Worlds 
My darling, my darling, my darling, 
Do you know how I want you to-night ? 
The wind passes, moaning and snarling, 
Like some evil ghost in its flight. 
On the wet street your lamp’s gleam shines redly: 
You are sitting alone—did you start 
As I spoke? Did you guess at the deadly 
Chill pain in my heart? 
Ovt here the dull rain is falling, 
Just once—just a moment—I wait. 
Did you hear the sad voice that was calling 
Your name, as I paused at the gate? 
It was just a mere breath, ah, I know, dear, 
Not even Love’s ears could have heard ; 
But oh! I was hungering so, dear, 
For one little word. 


Do you think I am ever without you? 
Ever lose for an instant your face 
Or the spell that breathes always about you, 
Of your subtle, ineffable grace ? 
Why, even to-night, put away, dear, 
From the light of your eyes though I stand, 
I feel, as I linger and pray, dear, 
The touch of your hand. 


Ah, me! for a word that could move you 
Like a whisper of magical art ! 

I love you! Ilove you! I love you! 
There is no other word in my heart. 

Will your eyes that are loving, still love me? 
Will your heart, once so tender, forgive ? 

Ah! darling, stoop down from above me, 
And tell me to live. 


Ck ee Sn eer Songs of Adieu (Thomas B. Mosher) 

Fade, vision bright ! 

What clinging hands can stay thee? 
Die, dream of light! 

What clasping hands can pray thee? 
Farewell, delight! 

I have no more to say thee. 
The gold was gold, 

The little while it lasted; 
The dream was true, 

Although its joy be blasted ; 
That hour was mine, 

Although so swift it hasted. 


Deep Waters......... W. G. Van Tassel Sutphen........ Scribner’s Magazine 
Death could not come between us two: 
What fear of death could be, 
If thou, its shadow passing through, 
But turned and looked at me? 
Nor yet could pain the vision dim 
With misty blur of tears ; 
The cup now clouded to the brim, 
For him who drinketh, clears. 
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Deep waters could not quench the light, 
The tender light that lies, 

Like splendor of the Northern night, 
In thy unquestioning eyes. 

Though wide the wild, unfurrowed sea, 
Though high the skylark sings, 

My love should build a bridge to thee, 
My heart should find its wings. 


I could not miss thee in the throng, 
Nor pass thy dwelling-place, 

No noise of war could drown thy song, 
Nor darkness veil thy face. 

With thee to mount from earth to sky, 
With thee in dust to sleep; 

What height for love could be too high, 
Or depth for love too deep? 


eee Chee. ©. QBs seccvssecc Where Brooks go Softly (Kerr) 
Art weary, love, despondent, weak? 
Look up! the skies are thine; 
What though to-day be cold and bleak, 
The morrow’s sun will shine. 
Come, take my hand, ’tis firm and strong, 
’Twill give you hope and cheer— 
What if the way be dark and long, 
If so that love be near? 


Look forward—never backward—heart ; 
The past comes not again. 

The sunbeams on the mountain dart 
Though clouds o’erhang the plain. 

Up higher yet! The risk is great? 
The prize is what you will; 

The faithful sing at Heaven’s gate, 
The indolent are still. 


Lie TRIAGE. 600006000 Ellen P. Allerton.........+.+ Annabel and other Poems 
We call him strong who stands unmoved— 
Calm as some tempest-beaten rock— 
When some great trouble hurls its shock; 
We say of him, His strength is proved: 
But, when the spent storm folds its wings, 
How bears he then Life’s little things? 


About his brow we twine our wreath 
Who seeks the battle’s thickest smoke, 
Braves flashing gun and sabre stroke, 
And scoffs at danger, laughs at death; 
We praise him till the whole land rings; 
But—is he brave in little things? 


We call him great who does some deed 
That echo bears from shore to shore— 
Does that, and then does nothing more: 

Yet would his work earn richer meed, 
When brought before the King of kings, 
Were he but great in little things. 


We closely guard our castle gates 
When great temptations loudly knock, 
Draw every bolt, clinch every lock, 
And sternly fold our bar and gates: 
Yet some small door wide open swings 
At the sly touch of little things. 


I can forgive—’tis worth my while— 
The treacherous blow, the cruel thrust; 
Can bless my foe, as Christian must, 
While Patience smiles her royal smile: 
Yet quick resentment fiercely slings 
Its shots of ire at little things. 


And I can tread beneath my feet 
The hills of Passion’s heaving sea, 
When wind-tossed waves roll stormily : 
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Yet scarce resist the siren sweet 
That at my heart’s door softly sings 
‘*Forget, forget Life’s little things.” 


But what is Life? Drops make the sea; 
And petty cares and small events, 
Small causes and small consequents, 

Make up the sum for you and me; 

Then, O for strength to meet the stings 
That arm the points of little things! 


Seng of a Heart.......... Frank L. Stanton.......+... Atlanta Constitution 
Dear heart—I love you! all the day I wonder 

If skies are rich with blue, 
Or bending back with tempest and with thunder, 

Dear heart, dear heart, o’er you! 


Dear heart—I love you! when pale stars are gleaming— 
(Sad tears to me, and few!) 

I wonder if God’s lovelier lights are streaming, 
Dear heart, dear heart, o’er you! 


Dear heart—if life had only one bright blossom, 
One rose to meet the dew— 
I'd kiss it, climbing to your restful bosom 
And wear its thorns for you! 
FP Ge viicecesesx Adah Isaacs Menken....... ....Infelicia (Lippincott's) 
Where is the promise of my years, 
Once written on my brow? 
Ere errors, agonies and fears 
Brought with them all that speaks in tears, 
Ere I had sunk beneath my peers— 
Where sleeps that promise now? 


Naught lingers to redeem those hours, 
Still, still to memory sweet ! 
The flowers that bloomed in sunny bowers 
Are withered all, and evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of sorrow and deceit. 


I look along the columned years 
And see life’s riven fane, 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
Forever hiss within mine ears 
To break the sleep of pain. 


I can but own my life is vain, 
A desert void of peace ; 
I missed the goal I sought to gain, 
I missed the measure of the strain 
That lulls fame’s fever in the brain 
And bids earth’s tumult cease. 


Myself! alas for theme so poor, 
A theme but rich in fear; 

I stand a wreck on error’s shore, 

A spectre not within the door, 

A homeless shadow evermore— 
An exile lingering here. 


FS GRID i iv cccnevicsnes William Watson..........0+++ Poems (Macmillan) 
Just for a day you crossed my life’s dull track, 

Put my ignobler dreams to sudden shame, 
Went your bright way, and left me to fall back 

On my own world of poorer deed and aim ; 


To fall back on my meaner world, and feel 

Like one who, dwelling ’mid some smoke-dimmed town, — 
In brief pause of labor’s sullen wheel,— 

’Scaped from the street’s dead dust and factory’s frown,— 


In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll, 
Saw mountains pillaring the perfect sky ; 
Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 
The torment of the difference till he die. 
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Paraguay's Favorite Drink Chicago Record 

Twenty-five million people in South America instead 
of drinking coffee, prefer yerba-mate, which from its de- 
lightful taste, its delicate aroma and its stimulating 
action upon the brain and nerves, must be regarded as 
one of the pleasantest beverages in the world. 

Five things are necessary to brew yerba-mate in true 
South American fashion. There is first the mate itself, 
which is a small gourd or calabash with a round hole cut 
in the side, serving asatea-pot. ‘Then one needs a bom- 
billa, a metal tube usually made of silver and furnished 
with a strainer at its lower extremity. Besides these 
there must be boiling water or milk, sugar, and a supply 
of yerba leaves which have first been thoroughly dried 
in ovens built for the purpose and then pressed. When 
a visitor arrives at any house in Central America, Chili, 
Peru, Bolivia or Paraguay he is immediately invited to 
partake of the yerba-mate, which is prepared in his pres- 
ence by servants who from long practice have acquired 
great certainty in the operation. The skilful brewing of 
the national beverage is considered a matter of such im- 
portance in every household that servants possessing 
special knowledge of bringing out the correct taste of 
the plant are highly valued and receive better wages 
than others without that accomplishment. 

The first infusion is made of leaves of inferior quality, 
and this brewing is usually consumed by the servant, 
who then adds fresh leaves of the best quality and makes 
the second brewing for the guests. Each time new 
leaves are added boiling water, previously sweetened, is 
poured upon them, and each time the calabash is 
emptied the old leaves are allowed to remain in the bot- 
tom. This is continued for half a dozen brewings, 
when the calabash is emptied and cleaned. Instead of 
serving the yerba-mate in cups, as is customary among 
tea and coffee drinkers, the calabash is passed from 
guest to guest, each one holding the bombilla between 
his lips and drawing what he pleases of the beverage 
through the silver tube and then passing it on to his 
neighbor. In other words, the bombilla is used in 
drinking yerba-mate just as straws are used by northern 
nations in drinking lemonade or sherry cobbler. 

All who have tried it are agreed that this curious 
drink, properly prepared, is not only delicious to the 
taste, but possesses remarkable properties. ‘Taken early 
in the morning, it dissipates rapidly the heaviness of 
sleep or the slight headache produced by insufficient 
rest. Its effect upon the brain is excellent, an increased 
flow of blood being directed to the head, stimulating the 
faculties to the keenest activity and not followed by any 
unpleasant reaction. The people of Paraguay, where 
the finest leaves grow, claim that yerba-mate furnishes 
nourishment to the body, while diminishing the organic 
combustion. ‘They endure the fatigue of long journeys 
without inconvenience, taking no other nourishment 
than an infusion of this wonderful plant. The yerba 
leaves grow on a large tufted tree, bearing some re- 
semblance to the laurel. ‘This tree flourishes in many 
parts of South America, having first been planted in 
Paraguay some 200 years ago by the Jesuit fathers. The 
yerba forests are held as a state monopoly and represent 
an important source of annual income. A million dol- 
lars’ worth of yerba leaves are exported every year from 


Paraguay alone, and if European nations understood their 
value South America would be unable to supply the de- 
mand. ‘The faculty of the Paris Medical academy re- 
cently made the following report upon the qualities of 
the yerba plant: “The yerba-mate is closely allied to 
tea, coffee and cocoa. Its stimulating powers equal those 
of black tea and are double those of coffee. Besides 
that, it is so rich in resinous and fatty matters, that 
its use is strongly recommended as being superior to 
cod-liver oil.” Who knows but in years to come the tea 
of England, the coffee of America, the beer of Germany 
and the wine of France may be replaced, partially at 
least, by the yerba-mate of South America? ‘Then the 
ladies of New York and Boston at their 5 o’clock teas, 
instead of sipping Oolong from dainty porcelain cups, 
with their tiny spoons, will drink a more stimulating 
beverage through silver tubes out of quaintly carved 
calabashes, and their talk will probably become so clever 
and their wit so keen that America will put a prohibi- 
tive duty on yerba-mate in sheer self-defense. 





The Kola-Nut 
Besides Gordon, Emin Pasha, and the Matabele war, 
the opening of the Dark Continent has contributed to 
the progress of humanity the kola-nut. Within a few 
years it has passed from the narrow function of delec- 
tating barbaric aborigines into an extensive service of 
civilized man. Kaiser Wilhelm the Young, ever alert 
to discover additional means of preserving the peace of 
Europe, inferred from the exhaustive reports of labori- 
ous German chemists, physiologists and therapeuticists, 
that it would prodigiously increase the fighting capacity 
of his soldiers, and immediately ordered it to be stored 
in his pacific armament. ‘The French republic, deter- 
mined that its brother of Germany should not beat it an 
inch to the goal of peace, promptly placed the kola-nut 
in the commissariat of its military establishment. There- 
upon generous rivalry stimulated Austria and Italy to do 
likewise ; whereupon the contagion of philanthropic im- 
pulse overcame Russia. Mountain-climbers were as 
quick as peace-preservers to recognize the battle-sustain- 
ing properties of kola, and nearly all the Alpine clubs of 
Europe have made it a part of their dietetic equipment ; 
and finally, its force-promoting and life-saving qualities 
have won for it secure admission to the medical phar- 
macopeeia both abroad and in this country. It is, 
however, much less known and used here than there. 
According to good authority, it is imported into the 
United States by not more than two or three drug- 
houses, all of which are in this city. 
- A marvelous property of endowing its user with 
power to endure severe and prolonged physical ¢xertion, 
without taking food and without feeling fatigue, is the 
particular virtue which has attracted attention to kola. 
Traveler’s tales to this effect, at first relegated to the 
realm of the fabulous, were finally followed and con- 
firmed by scientific investigation. Among the latest 
European investigators are Professor E. Heckel, Pro- 
fessor F. Schlagdenhauffen, and Dr. Leon Ernst Mon- 
net, and from their authoritative reports the material of 
the present article is mainly derived. Professor Heckel 
tells us that the negroes in tropical Africa easily walk 
over forty miles a day with nothing to eat but one fresh 
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kola-nut, and that he himself has accomplished as sur- 
prising a feat upon a diet of dry kola. He relates the 
experience of two army officers who, while ascending 
the nearly 9,000 feet of Mount Canigou, limited their 
nourishment to a quantity of kola representing about 
two grains of caffeine. They rested twenty minutes, 
climbed twelve hours, and found themselves on top with 
no sense of fatigue and with apparently no diminution 
of muscular power. Many other officers and private 
soldiers, Dr. Heckel says, have tested with like results 
the potency of kola. He cites the experience of several 
infantry officers who ate an insignificant quantity, and 
were not tired after walking, in the month of July, forty 
miles in fifteen and a half hours. At his suggestion the 
French Alpine Club adopted kola, and, afterwards, a 
vote of thanks to the professor, declaring that it had 
surprisingly kept them in breath and strength. But this 
striking attribute by no means exhausts the utility of 
kola. The investigators, convinced that in such an 
astonishing product lay beneficent agencies as yet unre- 
vealed, promptly fell to studying its physiological action 
upon the human system and its therapeutic possibilities. 
Discoveries were soon announced. Kola was a tonic 
for the heart, accelerating, strengthening, and at the 
same time regulating its pulsations. ‘Inthe last stages 
of cardiac affection,” declared Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz, 
“‘kola sometimes works resurrections.” It revived the 
pulse, increasing its fulness and decreasing its rapidity. 
It exerted a special action upon the nervous system, and 
for all derangements thereof was an efficacious remedy ; 
and probably through this same action it retarded meta- 
morphosis of the tissue. It was a powerful tonic for 
employment in anemia and chronic debility, while 
in convalescence from severe fevers and other acute 
disorders it greatly promoted repair of the organ- 
ism. It assisted digestion and prevented dyspepsia. 
It had rendered signal service in cases of sporadic 
cholera. It was a specific for inebriation. This repu- 
tation came from Zululand, where the natives found it 
a godsend after contact with the British chartered com- 
panies. One of the investigators reported that he dis- 
covered a man—a European, not a Zulu—so drunk 
that he could neither walk nor even talk, but an infu- 
sion of kola perfectly sobered the fellow in thirty min- 
utes. It not only restrained rum from cracking the 
brains, but prevented the tropical sun from cracking 
the hands and feet, and was an effective pound of cure 
when the ounce of prevention had been neglected. It 
was a panacea for hypochondria and melancholy. It 
had been imported to the island of Jamaica expressly 
to avert the attacks of despondency to which the Gold 
Coast negroes, who worked the Jamaica plantations, 
were peculiarly liable. A late experimental case was 
that of a brawny railroad-track layer who was incapa- 
citated for work by hypochondria ; a strong infusion of 
kola brought him in two hours back to his hard labor, 
laughing and merrily talking. ‘The experimenter de- 
clared that no other tonic could have relieved the suf- 
ferer so quickly and completely. 

Coincident with these studies was the chemical search 
for the secret of kola. The analyses agreed in showing 
that it contained nearly all the constituents of coffee, 
tea, and cocoa, and other constituents not possessed by 
them. It had a larger proportion of caffeine than any 
coffee or (except in rare instances) tea, and more theo- 
bromine than cocoa. But though the chemists got at 
the elements of kola, a full explanation of its hidden 
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potency eluded them. ‘The kola-nut is the product of 
a tree whose habitat is a West Africa region, stretching 
500 miles from the coast into the interior, between 
Sierra Leone and Lower Guinea. It has been success- 
fully transplanted to the east coast by the English, and 
by them or others to Mauritius, the West Indies, Mexico, 
Brazil, and other South American countries. The tree 
is from twenty to thirty feet high, has smooth cylindri- 
cal branches, and bears a profusion of purplish flowers. 
The flower yields a large, brownish-yellow fruit, which 
enfolds in the same follicle the red and white seeds that 
are inaptly called kola-nuts. The tree begins to bear 
in its fourth or fifth year, but attains its greatest fecundity 
only in its tenth. It then yields annually about 120 
pounds of seeds. ‘They are gathered in October and 
November from a June flowering, and again in May 
and June from a December flowering. In gathering 
kola-nuts for export it is necessary to select them with 
extreme care, and for that reason white traders employ 
only the native women, discarding the latter’s lords, 
even when they are willing to work. Rejecting all 
worm-eaten or otherwise damaged seeds, the women 
place the sound ones in large bark baskets lined and 
finally covered with “bal” leaves. Packing them thus 
and keeping the “bal” leaves moist, the seeds can be 
transported for a month without loss of freshness, and 
can be kept in that state much longer by washing in 
running water and repacking in leaves every thirty days. 
Main marts for the seeds are Gambia and Goree, and 
other large ones are Sokota and Kuka in the Soudan, 
and Timbuctoo. Caravans carry the seeds from the 
Soudan to Tripoli, and from Timbuctoo into Morocco. 
From various ports on the Mediterranean and the west 
coast of Africa they are increasingly exported to Europe 
and the two Americas. 

The kola-nut discharges highly important functions 
in the economy of the African aborigines, its first par- 
takers. They can conceive no greater necessity nor 
dream of a superior luxury. When they live in the far 
interior, they give for dry kola an equal weight of gold 
dust. Tea and coffee have no charms for them so long 
as they can get kola. While they gather coffee berries 
they chew the kola nut for solace. Dried in the sun, 
reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with milk and 
honey, it makes an agreeable, stimulating and nourish- 
ing beverage, with which the savage negroes were abso- 
lutely satisfied until the advent of missionaries and 
civilization. Pounced upon by the slave-catcher and 
exiled to strange lands, they pine, as did the Gold Coast 
negroes in the Island of Jamaica, for the kola cud or 
dew. ‘To keep them in cheerful mood and good con- 
dition for hard labor, their masters have, in many 
instances, kindly imported the tree or nut also. Thus 
is explained its introduction into a number of countries 
and islands. In the political relations of the native 
tribes the kola seed is the vehicle of diplomacy. When 
two chiefs exchange white kola seeds, they mean that 
they have sworn off from enmity and butchery until 
next time. When they despatch to each other red kola 
seeds, they signify that hostility and slaughter are imme- 
diately in order. In the social relations of the natives 
the seed is the very kernel of etiquette. When a young 
barbarian contemplates renunciation of single blessed- 
ness, he sends to the chosen one’s mother a gift of white 
kola, and trembles till he gets her answer. If it comes 
in the shape of white kola, he imagines he is very 
happy; if in the guise of red kola, he knows he is 
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miserable, and proceeds at once to select another in- 
tended. If the mother of this one should return white 
for white, the bridegroom-elect is ready for the sacrifice 
after inspecting the wedding presents. If they include 
a liberal supply of kola, he contentedly proceeds; if 
kolais wholly lacking, he indignantly withdraws, unless 
holden by the cords of love, whichis not often. Indeed, 
kola in this savage society seems to be the equivalent of 
funds in civilized society. A further proof that it is 
held so valuable as to be positively sacred, is the fact 
that oaths are administered over kola seeds as in Chris- 
tian countries over the Bible, the only difference being 
that the heathen must eat the seeds instantly, while the 
shristian can eat his words at any subsequent time. 





The Marks of Edible Mushrooms... William C. Sturgis.. The New York Times 

The common distinction between “toadstools” and 
“mushrooms ” is not a scientific one. Both belong to 
the large group o. fungi known to botanists as hymen- 
omycetes, and, in the limited sense in which the terms 
are commonly used, are characterized by the possession 
of a vegetative system of whitish strands, usually sub- 
terranean, and known as the “spawn,” and a fruiting 
portion composed of a stalk supporting a cap, the lower 
surface of which is provided with gills, arranged radi- 
ately like the spokes of a wheel. On these gills are 
borne enormous quantities of minute roundish bodies— 
the “ spores,” or seed of the fungus. The determination 
of species, and hence the distinction between the 
poisonous and non-poisonous forms, depends largely 
upon the color of these spores. ‘The color of the gills 
is not conclusive evidence of the color of the spores ; 
the latter is best determined by removing the cap and 
allowing it to rest, gills downward, for an hour or two, 
on a piece of paper, white if the spores are colored, 
dazk if the spores are whitish, 

As a rule, avoid all forms with white spores. Besides 
the color of the spores there are other points to be 
noted. In many species the stem of the fungus is fur- 
nished with a ring, the remains of the delicate mem- 
brane which, when the fungus was young, or in the 
“‘ button ” stage, covered the gills. This ring may be 
either fixed or movable on the stem. Finally, the stem 
may or may not arise at the base from a bulbous, mem- 
branous cup with torn edges, technically called the 
“volva.” A fungus possessing both ring and volva is 
of a perfect type, and we have our second rule: 

Avoid all forms which are provided with both a ring on 
the stem and avolva. The group of purple-spored spe- 
cies is the most important, as including the true ‘‘ mush- 
room,” Agaricus campestris and Agaricus arvensis. 
The former grows usually in dry, grassy pastures, 
occurring either singly or in small clumps; the gills and 
spores are pink when young, but become brown or 
dark purple at maturity ; the upper surface of the cap 
is never brightly colored; the stem is solid and is pro- 
vided with a single ring; there is no volva. It is this 
form which is always supposed to be grown in artificial 
mushroom beds, and the above characters are constant. 
Agaricus arvensis resembles Agaricus campestris in all 
essential points; but it is much larger and the ring is 
double, consisting of two folds, one inside of the other. 
It occurs more commonly near the seashore and is edi- 
ble. .So much for the means of distinguishing the true 
mushroom from its poisonous allies. The points com- 


monly dwelt upon, such as the color of the cap, the 
readiness with which its upper surface peels off, the 
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blackening effect, when cooking, upon onions or silver, 
are of no distinctive value whatever. Included in this 
great group of “cap fungi” are other edible forms 
which do not share the characters of the true mush- 
room. Thus, among the black-spored forms is the ge- 
nus Coprinus. A large species of this genus is Coprid- 
us comatus, locally common in rich ground, and 
sometimes seen in our markets under the name of 
“English mushroom.” It is from six to ten inches 
high, the cap does not expand, the spores are pink 
when young, black when mature; the stem is hollow 
and provided with a movable ring, but no volva, and, 
when thoroughly mature, the plant shows the peculiar 
characteristic of all members of the genus—melting 
away into a jet-black, semi-fluid mass. In this con- 
dition of decay it may be poisonous, but if eaten young 
it is even superior to the true mushroom. I might 
mention other fungi which are not only edible, but very 
palatable. ‘Those described, however, are the forms 
whose characteristics are most marked, and it is at 
least safe to avoid eating any others. Experts know 
the qualities of such fungi as the morel (Morchella es- 
culenta); Lactarius deliciosus, which exudes a red or 
orange “milk” when wounded; the chantarelle (Can- 
tharellus cibarius), and Cepe (Boletus edulis) of the 
French markets; the “beef-steak fungus” (Fistulina 
hepatica), and, finally, the world-renowned truffle. But 
those who suffer most from the injudicious use of fungi 
are not experts, and had better confine themselves pretty 
rigidly to the undoubtedly safe forms characterized 
above. Let me add a few words concerning the poison- 
ous principle of toadstools. It may manifest itself in one 
of two distinct ways, either gastric or narcotic. The 
former is naturally less dangerous, inasmuch as the first 
effect upon the patient is vomiting, and the irritant is 
thrown off. The narcotic principle is called amanitine 
or muscarine (after one of the most poisonous genera 
and species, Amanita muscaria,) and is an alkaloid, act- 
ing directly upon the nervous system. ‘The danger lies 
in the fact that by the time these symptoms appear, the 
poison has been absorbed, and emetics or cathartics are 
useless. ‘The nervous symptoms are violent headache, 
delirium, disturbance of vision and even of hearing, 
followed frequently by a reflex gastric disturbance. In 
such a case the only chance for the patient is to keep 
his strength up with stimulants. There is no direct 
and specific remedy, but, inasmuch as the symptoms 
frequently include congestion of the spinal cord and 
contraction of the pupil of the eye, as in opium poison- 
ing, belladonna or atropia may be tried. In view of 
these two distinct classes of symptoms, it is of the 
utmost importance that portions, however small, of the 
fungus eaten, should be kept, in order that the specific 
nature of the fungus may be determined. 

One system of testing, says the Scientific American, con- 
sists in ascertaining if the suspected fungus will discolor a 
silver spoon; this test, it declares, is absolutely valueless. 
It is also probable that any chemical test which may be 
devised for determining the presence of the poisonous 
alkaloid will yield in simplicity and in directness to the 
simple identification of the species found. In different 
parts of the world different mushrooms are selected for 
eating, varying greatly in flavor and other qualities. 
Here the field mushroom seems most in demand, as 
only a few experts ever go outside of the one individual 
species. The moral of the whole matter is that care 
should be taken in gathering mushrooms. 
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Problems by Mechanism .......... Bert E. Felt... .00000008 Scientific American 

Mechanical arithmetic—is not all arithmetic mechan- 
ical? At least every arithmetical computation con- 
sists of enumerating numbers or quantities of units 
whose dimensions are determined by some mechanical 
means, and it is said that our system of enumeration by 
tens is the outgrowth of the mode of counting and 
expressing on his fingers such simple numbers as the 
early half-savage man could comprehend, and to-day 
the great government and insurance actuaries all over 
the world use mechanical appliances of various kinds to 
perform their arithmetical calculations. Since counting 
started in a form of mechanical arithmetic—counting on 
the fingers—it would be a wonderful illustration of the 
circle in which affairs move if mankind, after centuries 
of mental arithmetic, should again come back to mechan- 
ical arithmetic, and in a very high state of development 
become the common mode of making all kinds of arith- 
metical calculations. Such a consummation is not 
impossible; in fact, recent inventions in calculating 
machines indicate that it is probable. 

Perhaps the branch of mechanical arithmetic most 
widely known is the little frame of parallel bars with 
balls sliding thereon, the abacus, on which the Russian 
and the Chinaman count sums with a facility that seems 
to us surprisingly rapid, though upon investigation this 
method seems to involve too much mental work mixed 
with mechanical work to commend it to the Caucasian, 
for mental and mechanical arithmetic do not mix very 
well. Either alone is better than a mixture of the two. 
Perhaps the next most widely known calculating instru- 
ment is the one which was devised by Babbage, a 
famous English scientist and writer, backed by the 
British government to the extent of £20,000 which he 
sunk, in addition to a part of his private fortune, in an 
endeavor to make it work, but he never completed it. 
This machine was intended for calculating tables by 
means of ratios of common differences, particularly for 
calculating tables of logarithms. Doubtless his theory 
was correct, but he lacked the mechanical ability or 
assistance to devise mechanism which would properly 
actuate the wheels. One great failing of inventors is, 
they seem to think if they only get something to do the 
work mechanically, it does not matter about the speed, 
rest to the mind being all that is necessary; but one 
who tries to sell a calculating machine which is not 
more rapid than the mind, soon finds that the living 
world regards time of first importance, and is willing to 
sacrifice its brains and put up with mistakes rather than 
lose present time, regardless of the fact that it may be 
losing time by shortening its lives on account of over- 
taxing brains and turning men into veritable machines, 
until, as Wendell Holmes put it, “ you would almost 
hear the clicking of machinery inside their heads.” I 
have often wondered if he was thinking of calculating 
machinery or only recognized the mechanical future of 
arithmetical operations even when performed mentally. 
Another machine for calculating tables by. means of 
common differences or ratios was exhibited to the Prince 
of Wales in June, 1855, and attracted considerable 
attention at the time. It was the invention of Edward 
Schentz, of Stockholm, and not only calculated the 
tables, but automatically cast stereotypes as fast as com- 


puted, from which the tables were printed, so that there 
could be no mistake in setting type. I believe that a 
modified form of this machine was eventually used to 
great advantage in computing a book of logarithms, 
though, as yet, I am unabie to find any authentic infor- 
mation on that point. 

In a class by themselves may be placed the several 
crank-operated machines for multiplying and dividing 
which have been invented and sold with more or less 
success, according to the commercial ability and enter- 
prise of their manufacturers. These machines are alike 
in mode of operating, differing only in their mechanisms. 
They all have several series of number indexes, running 
from one to nine, each standing for an order of numbers, 
and pointers for each index, which in use, are set on the 
indexes, each to correspond to a figure of one of the 
factors of a problem to be computed, and a crank, which 
is turned a number of times to correspond with each 
respective figure of another factor of the problem to 
obtain the required answer. ‘These are very good in 
certain classes of large examples, being very much better 
than the head. Among the more prominent of this 
class of machines are those produced by Thomas, of 
France, and improved and manufactured by Tate, in 
England; that of Odhner, of Poland, a small and light 
machine, which has not been much pushed in this 
country; that of Baldwin, of St. Louis, Mo., and Grant, 
of Cambridge, Mass. In this country more attention 
has been paid to adding machines, of which the writer 
has knowledge of over fifty, not counting something 
like 150 cash and fare registers and numerous counting 
machines which have been patented, only a few of which 
have ever come into practical use. Most of these 
adding machines would not work accurately in practice. 
A few simple contrivances which could be made cheaply 
have been put on the market and have found quite a 
sale, because they were cheap, and many, dreading the 
mental strain of figures, would risk a small amount of 
money with the hope of escaping it. 

A new computing machine is the comptometer, which 
is operated by keys like the better class of typewriters. 
A large number of them are now in use, not only in this 
country, but in Europe, India, South America and 
Mexico. This machine is peculiar to itself and is 
wholly unlike any other calculating machine in the 
world, both in mechanism and manner of operation. 
In using it the operation is wholly mechanical, one only 
having to touch keys corresponding to the numbers of 
the example and the machine does the rest, the carrying 
being done automatically by the machine and requiring 
no attention from the operator. In addition the opera- 
tor only has to strike one key for each figure, the same 
as an operator on a typewriter, and sixty words is not an 
extra speed for typewriter operators, which, figuring five 
letters to the word, is 300 keys. I have seen that speed 
reached on the comptometer; hence it is fair to say that 
a properly designed adding machine is more than twice 
as rapid as mental adding. No mental adder can begin 
to keep up with it when skilfully operated for ten 
minutes, or even for one minute, while for a stretch 
of several hours there is no comparison between a 
mental adder and it. All the columns are added at once. 
The figures of each respective column on the paper 
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are struck in the corresponding column of the machine. 
The standard size has a capacity of eight columns 
(99,000,000). There is a series of keys for each column 
of numbers, the first on the right stands for units, the 
next for tens, the next for hundreds, etc., just the same 
as they are ordinarily written on paper. The register 
or place where the answer appears is just below and in 
front of the keys. In speaking of the keys, those run- 
ning in a line up and down are called a column and 
those running in a line from left to right are called a 
Thus all the keys having a large 4 on top stand 
in a row and are called the row of 4’s. To perform 
multiplication on the comptometer, the operator begins 
at the right of the row of keys indicated by the first 
figure of the multiplier, and strikes each successive key 


row. 


in the same row toward the left as many times as indi- 
cated by the corresponding figure in the multiplicand, 
and then proceeds with each of the other figures of the 
multiplier as with the first, beginning always in the 
column of keys in which the figure of the multiplier 
stands. Since the operator does not have to jump 
around from one part of the keyboard to another, always 
working in straight rows, only jumping from one key to 
its next neighbor, the process is very simple, and requires 
little practice to acquire a high degree of speed. 

Operations are performed on the comptometer so 
rapidly that any method is rapid enough. For instance, 
the example 718 x 423 can be performed by an ordinary 
operator on the comptometer in four seconds, and an 
expert operator can perform it or any similar one in 
two and a half seconds. ‘Theoretically, this does not 
seem possible, but it is a fact nevertheless. It is doubt- 
ful if one having a book of tables of multiplication 
before him, even if already opened at the right page, 
can, on an average, locate the answer in four seconds 
or twice that time. In dividing cn the comptometer 
the number to be divided is first struck on the keys pre- 
cisely as in addition and then the divisor is struck with 
respect to the smaller figures on the keys, which are red, 
the operator striking the proper keys continually (never 
more than nine times) until the figures in the comple- 
mentary place agree with the number of strokes on the 
keys, and the thing is done. It isa significant fact that 
the Cornell University, a school specially famous for its 
mathematics, is using four comptometers. Its keyboard 
stands a simple and complete diagram of the very system 
of notation itself; every key standing to represent a 
corresponding rung of the ladder of numbers and each 
key when touched affecting the register for results 
according to the numeral value for which it stands. 
Having this, you have a machine which will rapidly 
compute addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
square and cube root, by the application of which every- 
thing in arithmetic is necessarily calculated. 





soccer cM@N@. BACKE. 060.05. N. 0. Times-Democrat 

There is big news to be told about aluminum. It is 
on the market at sixty-five cents a pound, and a thou- 
sand fresh uses for it have been discovered. Already it 
has driven silver out of the arts to some extent. It has 
almost superseded the latter metal as foil for “ gilt” 
work, because it is quite as beautiful and can be beaten 
into leaf nearly as thin as gold-leaf. The production of 
it has surpassed that of nickel, and will soon exceed that 
of copper and lead. In fact, aluminum is destined soon 
to take the place of lead and copper to a large degree, 
as well as that of iron, when it becomes cheap enough. 


Wonders of Aluminum. . 
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Economical processes for its reduction alone are 
needed. There is more of it in the world than thete is 
of iron. It forms seven per cent. of the material of the 
earth’s crust. Every clay-bank is a mine of it, and 
nearly all rocks are literally ore-beds of it. At present 
it is comparatively dear, because no method has as yet 
been discovered for obtaining it at cost from common 
clays. The minerals from which it is now derived are 
comparatively rare. This country produced thirty-three 
pounds of aluminum in 1883. In 18g2 the output of 
the United States was 260,000 pounds. Last year one 
concern in Germany, at the falls of the Rhine, turned 
out 720,000 pounds of it. ‘The domestic production is 
to be largely increased by works at Niagara Falls, which 
will utilize the power of the Niagara Tunnel. Up to 
January 1, 1893, the total world’s output of the metal 
has been only about 1ooo tons. But it is not long 
since aluminum was regarded only as a curious experi- 
mental creation. Its history is all before it. 

Slate pencils are among the novelties made of it. The 
soft aluminum wire, with sharpened point, works admir- 
ably on school slates. Such pencils are much more 
durable than the old-fashioned kind, suffering less wear 
and tear. Shoes of this metal are now employed for 
race-horse shoes. Not only do they possess the advan- 
tage of lightness, but they are said to preserve the feet 
of the animals remarkably. Racing shells are formed 
of single sheets of aluminum, one nineteenth of an inch 
thick, weighing less than cedar. One such boat, for 
four oarsmen, lowered the mile record nine seconds on 
the Schuylkill river last summer. Aluminum is beginning 
to be utilized for roofing, in sheets like tin, the cost of 
it for that purpose being about the same as copper. It 
may be rolled down to a thickness of 5-10,000 of an 
inch. The beaten “leaf” is now employed to a con- 
siderable extent in decoration. It is thus used in lead- 
ing hotels of New York and other cities. All the orna- 
mental work of the Transportation Building at the 
World’s Fair was on a base of thin aluminum foil. 
One of the most important of future uses of alum- 
inum is for kitchen utensils. ‘The heavy iron pot, which 
the cook can scarcely lift off the fire, will be superseded 
by a vessel of the white metal that, while equal in capac- 


ity and strength, may be raised with a finger. ‘This 
new material, remember, is as light as chalk. At the 


same time it is so strong that any kind of hollow ware 
formed of it may be knocked about to any extent and 
bent into all sorts of shapes without breaking. An 
aluminum pot costs no more than a copper one, and, 
unlike the latter, it does not have to be lined with tin for 
culinary employment, because it does not corrode. For 
tea-kettles, coffee-pots and covered dishes intended to 
retain the heat, it serves admirably. Various accouter- 
ments for German and French soldiers are now made 
of aluminum—such as breastplates, helmets, belts and 
buckles. From the military point of view in these days 
it is of the utmost importance to save every possible 
ounce of weight in equipment, in order that the fighting 
man may carry the maximum quantity of ammunition. 
Even cartridge shells are being turned out in the same 
metal. The latter is drawn down to the finest sizes of 
wire. The addition of a small percentage of it to type- 
metal makes the type far more durable. The remark- 
able development of the last few years in the quality of 
steel castings is due to an admixture of aluminum, 
which renders the steel more fluid. Even ordinary 
stoves now contain somewhat of the same ingredient. 


A new and beautiful alloy is produced by mixing 
twenty-two parts of aluminum with seventy-eight parts 
of gold, the result being a rich ruby tint. The white 
metal is also plated with gold, silver and nickel. It is 
employed in making the finest kind of art-castings by 
a company at Passaic, N. J., engraved, chased and 
repoussé work being brought out with as much perfec- 
tion of detail and finish as is exhibited by electrotypes. 
The concern referred to, turns out thousands of medal- 
lions and groups of human figures and animals in bas- 
relief, using molds of sand and plaster of paris. These 
articles may be thrown across the room and will not 
break, as would iron castings similarly treated. They 
look like silver. Sounding-boards and stringed instru- 
ments of various kinds are now being made of aluminum, 
which is elastic and capable of vibrations through a 
wide range of tone-pitch. ‘The material has the great 
advantage of being proof against moisture, and it will 
not split under any circumstances. Ever since the new 
metal became available at a moderate price, it has been 
utilized by experimenters in flying machines. Before 
long it will be extensively used for bridges, because it is 
so light and strong. It is the substance from which the 
new Diana of the Madison Square Garden, New York, 
is cast. Other uses to which it is being put are for pro- 
pellers for ships, valves for air-brakes, opera-glasses, 
picture frames, cigar cases, medals, vases, salvers, 
watches, bicycles, brushes, and forks and spoons. 
Aluminum has a number of wonderful properties. 
Most striking among these is its lightness. Ten cubic 
inches of it weigh less than a pound. Iron is nearly 
four times as heavy, gold nearly eight times. It is not 
acted upon by organic secretions. Hence it is most 
serviceable for surgical instruments, for wires to sew up 
wounds, etc. It is almost absolutely proof against sea- 
water, and in that respect is much better than copper 
for sheathing the bottoms of vessels. Unfortunately, 
those pernicious moluscs, barnacles, seem to thrive on 
it, as they do on steel. But an aluminum bronze, made 
by mixing a small percentage of the white metal with 
copper, is free from this objection and serves admirably 
for the purpose. Aluminum is only exceeded in malle- 
ability by gold and silver. In point of ductility it is 
seventh among the metals, ranking after copper in this 
respect. It is equal to silver in taking and retaining very 
high polish. Fine effects are produced by first burnish- 
ing and then stamping it, so as to show figures in relief. 
It is absolutely non-magnetic, and for this reason is 
largely employed for electrical appliances. A small 
percentage of silver mixed with it hardens and strength- 
ens it, making it most suitable for many kinds of engi- 
neering and other scientific apparatus. The demand 
for it in astronomical and other instruments of physical 
science is growing. It is a remarkably good conductor 
of heat and of electricity. On the latter account it was 
selected as the material of the pyramidal cap which now 
forms the apex of the Washington monument. ‘This 
cap excited great interest in 1885, when it was put on, 
the metal being at that time worth eight dollars a pound. 
The monument has been struck by lightning several 
times, but the dangerous fluid has been carried from the 
aluminum cap down the lightning rod, 550 feet, to the 
ground. Perhaps, if it had not been for the safeguard 
thus provided, the huge obelisk might now be in ruins. 
Aluminum was first isolated in 1827 by Wohler, who 
had previously discovered the metals barium, magne- 
sium and calcium, obtaining from them alkaline earths 
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by means of electricity. Calcium is sold at this day for 
$300 an ounce, owing to the difficulty of separating it 
from the elements with which it is ordinarily found 
combined, though it is reckoned that the skeleton of a 
man contains $18,000 worth of it. That some of the 
existing metals remain as yet unknown is quite certain. 

For a long time this white metal was manufactured only 
in the laboratory of the chemist, for the sake of experi- 
ment. Only half a dozen years ago melancholy notices 
were printed in the newspapers reporting the death of 
“the only man who possessed the secret of producing 
it in large quantities on an economical basis.” Never- 
theless, it can now be obtained in amounts practically 
unlimited for sixty-five cents a pound. It is on the 
market in the form of ingots, plates, sheets, bars, wires, 
castings, foil, etc. Its property of strength without 
weight renders it far more serviceable for mechanical 
purposes in general than any other known substance, 
It can be dissolved out of any clay bank by the use of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, but the process is too 
costly. Sooner or later a method will be found for pro- 
ducing it as cheaply as iron. Senator Peffer has already 
suggested its employment as money. In the halcyon 
days of aluminum currency everybody will have un- 
limited cash and poverty will be permanently abolished. 

Until recently the only material known to be avail- 
able for supplying aluminum was “ cryolite ”—a mineral 
obtained in Greenland, which is the only place where it 
can be mined in paying quantities. The Pennsylvania 
Salt Company, which is engaged in the manufacture of 
sodium salts and other salts for chemical purposes, im- 
ports this stuff in enormous quantities. The residue 
left from its operation is oxide of alumina. This ma- 
terial is sold in bulk to a concern in Pittsburg, which 
now produces all of the metal turned out in the United 
States. A powerful current of electricity is passed 
through the ore, heating it to an enormously high tem- 
perature, driving off the oxygen and leaving behind the 
pure aluminum. Fortunately, within a short time, an 
inexhaustible supply of available ore has been discov- 
ered in great beds of bauxite, which run through eight 
counties of Georgia and Alabama, the deposit forming 
a belt seventy-five miles long by ten miles in width. 
This source is already being largely drawn upon, much 
of it containing as high as 48 per cent. of the wonder- 
ful metal. The material is found in “ pockets,” and 
enough of it is readily accessible to furnish the world 
with aluminum for many centuries to come. 


Facts about Amber....... The Gum of an Extinct Tree....... St. Paul Globe 

A. Becker, of East Prussia, Germany, a member of 
the firm of Stantien & Becker, who own and operate the 
greatest amber mines in the world, the “ Anna” and the 
“ Palmmicken,” located on the north coast of the Baltic 
Sea, which furnish over ninety per cent. of the amber 
sold to the markets of the world, said recently: “ Our 
firm supplies over ninety per cent. of the amber and 
amberoid sold in the markets of Europe, Great Britain, 
Asia, Japan, China and America. Amberoid is the 
result of small pieces of amber compressed into one 
solid mass by hydraulic pressure. We employ in our 
mines and manvfacturing processes about 2,000 people, 
who prepare our products for the market, ready for the 
manufacturer. We make no manufactured goods. Our 
output is the crude material and amounts annually to 
about $1,000,000. Very little real amber is shipped to the 
United States. Most of that which is called amber here 
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is only amberoid. Amber is the gum of a cunifer or 
evergreen tree, but of what species no one knows. It 
belonged to the first period of vegetation of the earth. 
No one knows in what clime these trees grew and no 
fossil traces of them are left for the geologist. It is not 
improbable that they produced amber and were stately 
trees millions of years ago. We have certain traces, 
however, that give us an excellent idea of the time the 
gum left the parent tree, such as insects and vegetable 
matter entombed in amber and faithfully preserved. 

“* By the way, it might be of certain interest for me to 
give you briefly the theory of Dr. R. Klebs, of Konigs- 
berg, as to amber. He is the highest authority on this 
subject in the world. He says there are 2,000 different 
varieties of insects found imprisoned in amber, and this 
gives us a pretty correct idea of the fauna in the remote 
age in which they lived. They give us, besides, 
evidences of that period of which we have no other 
trace. It is very interesting to compare these insects 
with those now existing, as the common fly, for example. 
Others again are entirely different, showing extinct 
species. Dr. Klebs’ theory is that the amber was carried 
to East Prussia during the glacial epoch and embedded 
in the blue earth where it is found. Dr. Klebs considers 
this imbedding process occ#rred in what geologists term 
the tertiary period. The right to mine amber or to 
take it from the sea, dates back to the time the first 
knights who colonized East Prussia appeared—in the 
fifteenth century. ‘They had the primary right to mine. 
Subsequently the right merged in the government, which 
granted the privilege to private parties for an annual 
consideration. My firm pays to the Prussian Govern- 
ment every year 1,000,000 marks for the right, which 
equals about $250,000 in your money. We mine and 
market between eighty and ninety different sizes of amber 
for shipping. The largest and most perfect specimens are 
made into mouthpieces for pipes, etc., and the smaller 
pieces are made into the beautiful amber varnish. 





Analyzing Air by Music...... Tissandier's Invention...... Pittsburg Dispatch 

The eminent French scientist, Gaston Tissandier, 
describes an absolutely new method of determining the 
quantity of foreign gas contained in air by the passing 
of the gaseous mixture through sonorous tubes. The 
invention is credited to M. E. Hardy, a distinguished 
French physician, who calls it the “formenephone,” and 
intends it primarily for the detection of firedamp in 
mines. Various sciertific apparatus have been devised 
for this purpose, but few have turned out to be practical. 
One of these is the firedamp meter of M. Coquillion, 
perfected by M. Grehaut. ‘This certainly measures the 
quantity of gas in the air, but is too delicate for the 
wear and tear of mining work. One of the best indica- 
tors of gas yet known is the safety-lamp, in which the 
presence of the dangerous fumes is made manifest by 
the appearance of an aureole around the fiame of the 
lamp. Theradical objection to this method of detection 
is that the aureole does not show itself until such a quan- 
tity of gas is present as constitutes a critical danger. 
The formenephone, on the contrary, gives the indication 
in a few seconds. ‘The principle on which it is based is 
that when two organ tubes, giving the same pitch, are 
subjected to the influence of two equal blasts of pure 
air, the sound produced is identical. But, everything 
else being equal, if one of the tubes is blown into by a 
mixture of air and gas of different density, the sound of 
the tube is correspondingly modified, and the vibrations 
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produced are more or less frequent as more or less gas 
is mixed with the air. This occurs with such unvarying 
results that M. Hardy has been able to lay down a reg- 
ular scale of vibrations and their significance for the 
guidance of those using his invention. ‘The apparatus 
consists, briefly, of two blowers, or pairs of bellows, 
enclosed in airtight metallic envelopes. One of these 
cases contains pure air only, and to the other is con- 
ducted by a pipe the air of the part of the mine to be 
tested. The air in each receptacle is blown by the dis- 
engagement of a weight on the top of the bellows, 
whereby downward and forcible pressure is immediately 
produced, into the organ tube with which each receptacle 
is provided. ‘The resultant sound is so intensified by a 
special adaptation of the microphone and the telephone 
that it can be distinctly discerned, and a comparison of 
the difference in sound of the two tubes gives an abso- 
lute indication of the quantity of gas in the air tested. 
In order to secure greater precision in the record of this 
indication, a register is provided on which the number 
of beats given per second is marked, so that all chances 
of inexactitude are eliminated. While this invention is 
designed mainly for use in mines, it is equally applicable 
to the analysis of a mixture of air and any gas not hav- 
ing the same density, and especially a mixture of air and 
carbonic acid. Installed in a room of ordinary dimen- 
sions, it will tell exactly to what extent the air has been 
vitiated by the presence of one or more persons. 





Electric Invention of the Future....... Edward J. Houston....... McClure's 

The edge of the electric future is bright with the im- 
mediate promise for the world’s weal. In the nearer 
foreground I see a practical method for the production 
of electricity directly from the burning of coal. This 
achieved, there necessarily follows the universal adop- 
tion of the electric motor as a prime mover ; the relega- 
tion of the steam-engine to the scrap-heap; and the 
almost immediate realization of the air-ship as a means 
of transportation. Assuming the cause of chemical 
affinity to lie in the unlike electric charges of the com- 
bining atoms, I see the :ractical realization of electric 
synthesis, whereby wholesome food products will be 
directly formed under the potency of electric affinities. 
I see, too, a marked advance in electro-therapeutics, 
whereby human life will be prolonged and its sufferings 
alleviated. Diagnosis and prognosis will be profoundly 
aided by exact electrical measurements of the various 
organs of the human body as regards their electro- 
motive force and resistance. The electro-therapist of 
the future will employ electric charges and currents for 
restoring the normal charges and currents of the body, 
as well as for the stimulation of nervous or muscular 
tissues. Back of these achievements I discern a practi- 
cal apparatus for seeing through a wire; i.e., a device 
for looking into a receiver at one end of a metallic wire 
and seeing therein a faithful reproduction of whatever 
optical images are impressed on a transmitter at the 
other end, even though thousands of miles intervene. I 
see the possible use of the step-down transformer for 
the preparation of a roadbed or road surface by the 
vitrification, in situ, of clay or other suitable soil, by the 
intense heating power of enormous currents of electricity. 
These things I believe I see with fair distinctness. In 


the farther background I faintly see, dimly outlined 
through the clouds, an apparatus for the automatic 
registration of unwritten, unspoken thought, and its 
accurate reproduction at any indefinite time afterwards. 
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Training the Hand........ A. B. Longstreet........ The Kindergarten (Harper) 
Let us keep in mind that the education of the hands, 
begun in the kindergarten and continued in practical 
ways, enlarges and quickens the mind, and is the most 
satisfactory of mental and physical gymnastics. It is 
more highly beneficial to the bones and muscles, by 
restraining any tendency to overgrowth, by producing 
stability of structure and by developing steadiness of 
nerve, than is fencing, riding or swimming, excellent as 
these exercises are. Of course, these exercises and 
accomplishments are to be desired ; but they are beyond 
many a girl’s reach, while manual training is not, and 
the dexterity she is able to acquire in handwork will be 
found of service to her entire person if she chooses to 
make it so. Ifa girl sits awkwardly, stands ungracefully, 
or is badly poised (productive of ungainly attitudes), 
it is her own fault, and within herself lives the remedy. 
‘rhe lack of manual dexterity, in a general sense, is 
the special characteristic of savages, and the absence of 
this skill in woman will continue to rank her as the 
inferior of man when she should be his companion and 
friend, and his equal in practical usefulness. Is not he 
who lays the corner-stone equal to the person who 
completes the pinnacle? Though differing in the 
variety of their skill, the two are equal in the power and 
value of their dexterity, judgment, and that clear vision 
that has been trained to see the end from the beginning. 
Through the teachings of Tolstoi and others we are led 
to consider that the brains in the hands should co-operate 
with those in the head, and we are also brought to 
recognize the fact that the products of both are alike 
good and honorable. ‘There is a fine, strong, and ever 
growing sentiment of regard for labor, and a propor- 
tionate recognition of its real and not its speculative 
dignity ; and large-minded men and women have con- 
cluded that nothing that is worth doing can justly be 
considered beneath accomplishment by any grade of 
persons; expediency and fitness—not birth or fortune— 
determining the choice of pursuits. To be sure, this 
idea may be carried so far as to become Utopian, as in 
some of the practical examples furnished by Tolstoi, and 
even by Morris, and their followers. However, it is by 
the light of glaring excesses that judicious persons see 
how to choose a safe middle way to worthy results. 
Since Lawrence Oliphant has proven to the satisfac- 
tion of many conservative minds that there is spirit in 
matter, and scientists inform us that there is mind and 
definite intention in vegetation, there can be less to 
justify the drawing of a line of distinction between hands 
that ought and hands that ought not to perform manual 
work, This expressed belief by respected authorities in 
united mind and matter, will go far towards smoothing 
the way for women to serve themselves and others in a 
wider range of usefulness in family life. Manual labor, 
finely or even acceptably executed—“ art in craft,” as it 
is now called when work is thoroughly well done— 
removes from women the formerly prevalent objection to 
her doing what was once called menial work. As you 
know, it was Froebel, the master-mind in kindergarten 
work for children, who perceived in manual work—first, 
a protection for children from the evil, and sometimes 
fatal, effects of idleness; and second, an aid to brain- 
work in the training of the eyes to see more clearly, the 
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ears to hear more acutely and the hands to do accurate 
work, ‘The observing faculties and their practical uses 
to the scholar, whether classical or scientific, were then 
tested, and the result both astonished and delighted him. 
He saw, though his countrymen perceived it not, that 
his discovery was the much needed element in human 
development, both mental and physical. He insisted 
that hand-training was boundless in its practical useful- 
ness, establishing in the student the power to calculate 
results. He saw that the habit of patient industry, and 
of conscientiously completing every task begun, and an 
enlarged capacity for self-helpfulness and for helping 
others, must remove from youth many temptations. 


Through Trained Senses..... John Brown....Rab and His Friends (Stokes) 

Now, in children, as we all know, the teacher works 
chiefly through the senses. ‘The quantity of accurate 
observation, of induction, and deduction to (both of a 
much better quality than most of Mr. Buckle’s); of rea- 
soning from the known to the unknown; of inferring; 
the nicety of appreciation of the like and the unlike, the 
common and the rare, the odd and the even; the skill 
of the rough and the smooth—of form, of appearance, 
of texture, of weight, of all the minute and deep philos- 
ophies of the touch and of the other senses; the amount 
of this sort of objective knowledge which every child of 
eight years has acquired—especially if he can play in 
the lap of nature out of doors—and acquired for life, is, 
if we could only think of it, marvelous beyond any of 
our mightiest marches of intellect. Now, could we only 
get the knowledge of the school to go as sweetly and 
deeply and clearly into the vitals of the mind as this 
self-teaching has done, and this is the paradisiac way of 
it, we should make the young mind grow as well as learn, 
and be in understanding a man as well as 1n simplicity 
a child. .We should get rid of much of that dreary, 
sheer endurance of their school-hours—that stolid lend- 
ing of ears that do not hear, that objectless looking with- 
out ever once seeing, and straining their minds without 
an aim; alternating, it may be, with some feats of dex- 
terity and effort, like a man trying to lift himself in his 
own arms, or take his head in his teeth, exploits as 
dangerous, as ungraceful, and as useless, except to 
glorify the showman, as the feats of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, how is all this to be avoided, if 
everybody must know how far the sun is from Georgium 
Sidus, and how much of phosphorus is in our bones 
and of ptyalin and flint in human spittle—besides some 
10,000 times 10,000 other things which we must be told 
and try to remember, and which we cannot prove not to 
be true, but which I decline to say we know. But is it 
necessary that everybody should know everything? Is it 
not much more to the purpose for every man, when his 
turn comes, to be able to do something? and I say that 
other things being equal, a boy who goes bird-nesting 
and makes a collection of eggs, and knows all their 
colors and spots, going through the excitements and 
glories of getting them, and observing everything with 
a keenness, an intensity, an exactness and a permanency 
which only youth and a quick pulse and fresh blood and 
spirits combined, can achieve—a boy who teaches him- 
self natural history in this way, is not only a healthier 
and happier boy, but is abler in mind and body for 
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entering upon the great game of life than the pale, ner- 
vous, bright-eyed, feverish, “interesting” boy, with a 
big head and a weak chest and thin legs, who is the 
“captain,” the miracle of the school; dux for his brief 
year or two of glory, and, if he live, booby for life. I 
am, of course, not going in for a complete curriculum 
of general ignorance; but I am for calling the attention 
of teachers to drawing out the minds, the energies, the 
hearts of their pupils through their senses, as well as 
pouring in through these same apertures the general 
knowledge of mankind, the capital of the race, into this 
one small being, who, it is to be hoped, will contrive to 
forget much of the mere words he has unhappily learned. 


Character Building in Education...... ere The Arena 

What we need to-day, nay, what must come if our 
civilization is to escape the wreck of every intellectual 
civilization which has preceded it, is the introduction of 
a broad, comprehensive system of ethics which, begin- 
ning at the kindergarten, shall extend through the 
university, shaping or molding character along the 
highest moral lines; an education in which purity of 
thought will be so impressed that sensualism will become 
as repulsive to the moral vision as a loathsome sore is 
repellent to the eye. The child must be taught to 
abhor impurity; taught that the body is the temple of 
the soul ; a place sacred to that which is pure, fragrant, 
uplifting and ennobling. It is absurd to claim, as some 
theorists argue, that the moral faculties cannot be 
developed by proper education. The development of 
courage among the Spartans by a thorough system of 
education, from the time the child began to note objects 
till he was ready to enter the army, produced the most 
intrepid people of ancient times. The Spartan children, 
we are told, soon learned to loathe acoward. ‘The daily 
press bears eloquent testimony to the susceptibility of 
the child brain to impressions by education in the fre- 
quently recurring announcements of youthful despera- 
does, child robbers and runaways, who have set out 
determined to become highwaymen. In a large num- 
ber of cases the reports indicate that these children’s 
home influences have been at least negatively good, 
but that they have imbibed dime-novel literature until 
the plastic brains have been shaped after the fashion of 
the vicious heroes depicted. Indeed, to all observant 
investigators, no fact connected with childhood is more 
manifest than the pliability of the child mind. When 
there are no home or other influences acting to counter- 
act the effect, the child brain yields to moral or immoral 
instruction as the clay in the hands of the sculptor. 

Another objection urged against attempts to secure 
ethical culture is the claim that it is impossible to 
separate dogmatic theology from ethics, and yet nothing 
is more easily disproved; indeed, were it not that this 
thought clings to the human mind like all heirlooms of 
accumulated ages, it would have no force with a think- 
ing person to-day; but space prevents me from discuss- 
ing at length this phase of the question. I will, however, 
give the views of Mr. W. S. Lilly, an eminent Roman 
Catholic essayist, reinforced by a quotation from Suarez, 
another most distinguished Roman authority. I dothis 
because the Catholic Church is regarded as asserting 
most persistently that ethics cannot be divorced from 
theology. Says Mr. W. S. Lilly: 

The ethics of Christianity are not, as Mr. John 
Morley somewhere calls them, “a mere appendage to 
a set of theological mysteries.” They are independent 
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of those mysteries, and would subsist to all eternity 
though Christianity and all other religions were swept 
into oblivion. The moral law is ascertained, not from 
the announcements of prophets, apostles, evangelists, 
but from a natural and permanent revelation of the 
reason. ‘“ Natural reason,” says Suarez, in his great 
treatise, De Legibus, “indicates what is in itself good 
or bad for men;” or, as elsewhere in the same work he 
expresses it: ‘“ Natural reason indicates what is good 
or bad for a rational creature.” The great fundamental 
truths of ethics are necessary, like the great fundamental 
truths of mathematics. They do not proceed from 
the arbitrary will of God. ‘They are unchangeable, 
even by the fiat of the Omnipotent. The moral pre- 
cepts of Christianity do not derive their validity from 
the Christian religion. They are not a corollary from 
its theological creed. It is a mere matter of fact, 
patent to every one who will look into his Bible, that 
Jesus Christ and His apostles left no code of ethics. 
The gospels and epistles do not yield even the elements 
of such a code. Certain it is that when, in the expand- 
ing Christian society, the need arose for an ethical syn- 
thesis, recourse was had to the inexhaustible fountains 
of wisdom opened by the Hellenic mind; to those 


‘¢ Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools, 
Of academics, old and new; with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 


The clearness, the precision of psychological analysis, 
which distinguish the ethics of the Catholic schools are 
due more to Aristotle and Plato, than to Hebrew proph. 
ets or Christian apostles. 

So much for eminent Roman Catholic authority upon 
the claim that ethics cannot be taught apart from dog- 
matic theology. History and example prove nothing 
more clearly than that the plastic brain of childhood 
readily yields to impressions for good or evil, which 
stamp life throughout all after years; while, as we have 
already seen, some of the most eminent authorities in 
the Roman Church bear witness to what all unbiased 
minds who have thought deeply and read much have 
long held; namely, that ethics are not dependent on 
theology. Do not understand me as assailing any 
church or creed: I only maintain that popular educa- 
tion can and should develop character instead of be- 
stowing mere intellectual training on the one hand or 
inculcating the dogmas of any special religion on the 
other. The education of the future must be based on 
character development. It must centre all the energies 
on making a broad, liberal, tolerant, justice-loving, pure 
and inherently honest manhood and womanhood. _In- 
tellectual training, industrial and physical development 
will fit in the perfect educational arch, but ethical cul- 
ture must be the foundation upon which an enduring 
civilization is built. We must bring forth a new man- 
hood and womanhood in which the most divine thoughts 
which have emanated from the noblest of earth’s 
prophets, seers, and poets will exert an all-controlling 
influence. Could we have such teaching for a few 
generations, we would have a transformed civilization ; 
for instead of the few chosen souls, the multitude 
would walk upon the royal road of light—the luminous 
pathway of true spirituality. The millions would learn 
the mysteries of the ages which reveal true happiness 
because the higher faculties would have been from infancy 
developed. The windows of the soul, which look toward 
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the throne of life, would no longer be darkened, and 
humanity by seeing this higher light would be lifted from a 
plane where selfishness and cunning, sensualism, and the 
supremacy of animal instincts exert a major influence, to 
an altitude over which the spiritual would transcend 
baser and brutal impulses; an altitude where good 
would overcome evil as naturally as sunshine over- 
powers or dispels darkness; an altitude where the 
million might gain the vantage-ground from which the 
luminous few have voiced divine truth; where the 
ideal which haunts every noble life could be realized. 





Physical Training Providence Journal 

The word “ gymnastic” has been applied to a series of 
physical movements whereby the muscles of the limbs 
and other parts of the body become more perfectly 
developed. ‘These have always been indulged in to a 
great degree by boys and young men who admire the 
characteristics of a Hercules, but whether or not the 
grace of an Apollo was also acquired with the exercises, 
has been but little thought about. Woman, who rightly 
believes that her physical nature needs strength as much 
as that of a man’s, also has dabbled in gymnastics ; but 
the results have been a throwing back of the shoulders, 
a protruding of the chest, and a cultivation of the gait 
of an athlete, with grace entering but little into the 
whole. This state of affairs has been rebelled against 


by many of the gentler sex who wanted strength, but 
still wish to retain, if they cannot add to, their gift of 
grace, and escape the epithet, “‘a masculine woman.” 
When physical culture first came in vogue it was looked 
upon more as a fad belonging solely in the realm of the 


esthetic individual or actress, and was embraced by but 
afew. Its subdued physical training, its ascendency 
over the common gymnastics, was soon appreciated, and 
within the last five years physical culture for women has 
decidedly taken its place. 

In all of the larger cities physical culture has been 
introduced into the schools, and large private classes 
formed for the cultivation of the body, in a way that 
combines strength, grace, and ease. In close connec- 
tion with physical culture is the name Delsarte, and to 
some the two are inseparable ; but Delsarte’s method is 
only one of three or four others which have arisen, 
though Delsarte was the first to establish the principles 
of physical culture, the chief one of which is that the 
body shall be under the complete control of the mind, 
and every part in harmony with every other part. The 
Delsarte method is to utilize the energy already pos- 
sessed in the best possible way. The exercise taken is 
very gradual and less violent than that of any other 
system. Another‘system which has been received with 
much favor is the Ling, sometimes called Swedish-Ling, 
as it originated with Ling, the famous instructor in the 
Stockholm Institute for Gymnastics. This is more after 
the style of the old gymnastics, with the obnoxious fea- 
tures taken out, but it usually lacks the grace which is 
so characteristic of the Delsarte. ‘There is another series 
of exercises called the German system, and still another 
called the American, and each differs in minor details, 
though the principles are based on those of the Delsarte 
and Ling. In this city physical culture has been taken 
up and is now taught in every department of the schools. 

In the primary, intermediate, and grammar grades in 
this city, the system is the Ling. It is claimed that this 
course, where boys and girls are together, is the most 
beneficial to all, Much exercise is received through the 
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Ling, and rounded shoulders and contracted chests, if 
they exist with the school-boy or girl five years from 
now, will not be the fault of the public school system. 
The little ones in the primary room, some not over five 
or six years old, have daily drills in which they are 
taught the proper way to stand, and the various muscles 
of their bodies are brought into play by some gentle 
exercise. These exercises are enjoyed most heartily, 
and it is said by many of the teachers that this daily 
training aids in banishing noise and clatter from the 
schoolroom. In the higher grades more complicated 
exercises are introduced, together with the simple ones. 
Throughout the schools the great value of health is 
inculcated into the minds of the students, together with 
physical culture, which instructs them in the way health 
can best be attained and preserved. The best ways of 
breathing, walking, sitting down, rising, and standing, 
a scientific study of the construction of the body suggests, 
are all included in the study of physical culture. 

In Boston, New York and other of the large cities 
there are special schools where young women can take 
systematic courses in physical culture for the purpose of 
fitting themselves for teachers. In some of the schools 
the course includes a year of training, and in others a 
longer period is required. Together with the series of 
exercises which are to develop the muscles and give 
grace to the body, are taught the principles of physi- 
ology, in which the structure of the body and the law 
of the different parts are carefully studied. In one of 
the schools in Boston the massage treatment of the body, 
which was originated by Ling, and follows closely the 
lines of physical culture, is also taught, so that a gradu- 
ate coming from the school is able to administer to more 
ills that flesh is heir to than her sister who only has had 
the plain physical training. In every dramatic school 
in the country, where posing in graceful attitudes and 
walking with ease are as much sought after as fine elo- 
cutionary attainments, physical culture is one of the 
chief features. Touching the floor with the hands with- 
out bending the lower limbs, vaulting bars and other 
feats of an accomplished athelete are not considered as 
requisite for a disciple of physical culture, only grace 
and health to the body being its chief aim. Unlike the 
ordinary gymnastics, it does not require any other than 
the common gown worn every day by the student, 
though some classes prefer a loose costume by which 
more freedom of movement can be obtained. The exer- 
cises are such that the exertion does not require trousers 
or divided skirts or other fancies of dress reform, and 
the corset is not ostracized, though the teachers claim 
that after a thorough course in physical training the 
muscles of the trunk or torso will become so strengthened 
that the support of corsets will be wholly unnecessary 
and can be easily given up, even by those who know 
they “could never get along without them in the world.” 
Small waists, out of proportion with the rest of the body, 
physical culture says, are a deformity, and detract from 
the beauty of the human form, which is most beautiful 
in its full development. It draws much from the old 
idea of the Greeks for its standard of perfect develop- 
ment, and one of its ends is that some future generation 
may, through the years of training and cultivation of the 
physique, become as beautiful in figure as were the old 
Greeks, among whom round shoulders, contracted 
chests, awkward limbs and sallow complexions were 
almost unknown, and if they were, the persons so afflicted 
were looked upon with genuine compassion. 
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The Maestro’s Confession...1460....Marg. J. Preston...Poems (Scribner's) 


Threescore and ten! 
I wish it were all to live again. 
Doesn’t the Scripture somewhere say, 
By reason of strength men ofttimes may 
Even reach fourscore? Alack! who knows? 
Ten sweet, long years of life! I would paint 
Our lady and many and many a saint, 
And thereby win my soul’s repose. 
Yet, Fra Bernardo, you shake your head: 
Has the leech once said 
I must die? But he 
Is only a fallible man, you see. 
Now, if he had been our father, the Pope, 
I should know there was then no hope. 
Were only I sure of a few kind years 
More to be merry in, then my fears 
I’d slip for a while, and turn and smile 
At their hated reckonings. Whence the need 
Of squaring accounts for word and deed 
Till the lease is up? How ?—hear I right? 
No, no! You could not have said, To-night! 


Ah, well! Ah, well! 

‘Confess,” you tell me, ‘‘and be forgiven.” 

Is there no easier path to heaven? 
Santa Maria, how can I tell 

What, now for a score of years and more, 
I’ve buried away in my heart so deep 

That, howso tired I’ve been, I’ve kept 

Eyes waking when near me another slept, 
Lest I might mutter it in my sleep? 
And now at the last to blab it clear! 

How, the women will shrink from my pictures ! 
And worse 

Will the men do—spit on my name, and curse ; 
But then up in heaven I shall not hear. 


’ 


I faint! I faint! 

Quick, Fra Bernardo! The figure stands 

There in the niche—my patron saint ; 
Put it within my trembling hands 
Till they are steadier. So! My brain 
Whirled and grew dizzy with sudden pain, 
Trying to span that gulf of years 
Fronting again those long-laid fears. 


Confess? Why, yes; if I must, I must. 
Now, good Saint Andrea, be my trust! 
But fill me first, from that crystal flask, 
Strong wine to strengthen me for my task. 
(That thing is a gem of craftsmanship: 
Just mark how its curvings fit the lip.) 
Ah, you in your dreamy, tranquil life, 
How can you fathom the rage and strife, 
The blinding envy, the burning smart, 
That, worm-like gnaws the Maestro’s heart, 
When he sees another snatch the prize 
Out from under his very eyes, 
For which he would barter his soul? You see! 
I taught him his art from first to last ; 
Whatever he was he owed to me. 
And then to be browbeat, overpassed, 
Stealthily jeered behind the hand! 
Why, that was more than a saint could stand; 
And I was no saint. And if my soul, 
With a pride like Lucifer’s, mocked control, 
And goaded me on to madness till 
I lost all measure of good or ill, 


The Cavalry Charge 


Whose gift was it, pray? Oh, many a day 

I’ve cursed it, yet whose is the blame, I say? 
His name? How strange that you question so, 

When I’m sure I’ve told it o’er and o’er, 

And why should you care to hear it more? 


Well, as I was saying, Domenico 
Was wont of my skill to make such light, 
That, seeing him go on a certain night 
Out with his lute, I followed. Hot 
From a war of words, I heeded not 
Whither I went till I heard him twang 
A madrigal under the lattice where 
Only the night before I sang.— 
A double robbery ! and I swear 
’Twas overmuch for the flesh to bear. 
Don’t ask me. I know not what I did, 
But I hastened home with my rapier hid 
Under my cloak, and the blade was wet. 
Just open that cabinet there and see 
The strange red rustiness on it yet. 


A calm that was dead as dead could be 
Numbed me. _I seized my chalks to trace— 
What think you ?—Judas Iscariot’s face ! 

I just had finished the scowl, no more, 
When the shuffle of feet drew near my door 

(We lived together, you know I said): 
Then wide they flung it, and on the floor 
Laid down Domenico—Dead ! 


Back swam my senses: a sickening pain 
Tingled like lightning through my brain, 

And ere the spasm of fear was broke, 

The men who had borne him homeward spoke 
Soothingly: ‘* Some assassin’s knife 

Had taken the innocent artist’s life 
Wherefore, ’twere hard to say. All men 
Were prone to have troubles now and then 
The world knew naught off. Toward his friend 
Florence stood waiting to extend 

Tenderest dole.” Then came my tears, 

And I’ve been sorry these twenty years. 


Now, Fra Bernardo, you have my sin: 
Do you think Saint Peter will let me in? 


Bugle Echoes 
Hark! the rattling roll of the musketeers, 

And the ruffled drums, and the rallying cheers, 
And the rifles burn with a keen desire 

Like the crackling whips of a hemlock fire, 

And the singing shot and the shrieking shell 

And the splintered fire on the shattered hell, 

And the great white breaths of the cannon smoke 
As the growling guns by batteries spoke ; 

And the ragged gaps in the walls of blue 

Where the iron surge rolled heavily through, 

That the Colonel builds with a breath again 

As he cleaves the din with his ‘‘Close up, men!” 
And the groan torn out by the blackened lips, 

And the prayer doled slow with the crimsoned drips, 
And the beaming look in the dying eye 

As under the cloud the stars go by, 

But his soul marched on!” the Captain said, 

For the Boy in Blue can never be dead! 


And the troopers sit in their saddles all 

L:ke statues carved in an ancient hall, 

And ‘they watch the whirl from their breathless ranks, 
And their spurs are close to the horses’ flanks, 





And the fingers work of the sabre hand— 

Oh, to bid them live, and to make them grand! 
And the bugle sounds to the charge at last, 

And away they plunge, and the front is passed ! 
And the jackets blue grow red as they ride, 

And the scabbards, too, that clank by their side, 
And the dead soldiers deaden the strokes iron-shod 
As they galop right on o’er the plashy red sod— 
Right into the cloud all spectral and dim, 

Right up to the guns black-throated and grim, 
Right down on the hedges bordered with steel, 
Right thro’ dense columns—then Right about wheel! 
Hurrah ! a new swath through the harvest again ! 
Hurrah for the Flag! To the battle, Amen! 





The Loneliness of Death............004. Blaloe Paa0dl...0cccocccccers Poems 


The silent chariot standeth at the door; 

The house is hushed and still from roof to floor, 
None heard the sound of its mysterious wheels, 
Yet each its presence feels. 


No champing bit, no tramp of pawing steed, 
All dark and silent up and down the street ; 
And yet thou mayst not keep it waiting there 
For one last kiss, or prayer. 


Thy words, with some strange other interchanged, 
Strike cold across us like loved eyes estranged, 
With things that are not fraught, or things that are 
Fade like a sun-struck star. 


And thou, too weak and agonized to lift 
The cup to quench thy dying thirst, or shift 
Thy pillows, now without our help must rise, 
Nor wait our ministries. 


Thou, loved and cherished, must go forth alone; 
None see thee fondly to the door, not one. 

No head is turned to see thee go; we stay 
Where thou art not, and pray. 


No panel bars thy white, resistless feet. 

Our walls are mist to thee; out on the street 
It waits, it waits for thee, for thee alone. 
Arise, let us be gone. 


Alone, alone upon thine awful way. 

Do any show thee kindness, any stay 
Thy heart? or does the silent charioteer 
Whisper, ‘‘Be of good cheer”? 


We know not; none may follow thee afar, 
None hear the sound of thy departing car ; 
Only vast silence, like a strong black sea, 
Rolls on ’twixt me and thee. 


Lieutenant Luff......... Thomas Hood......... Humorous Poems (Macmillan) 


All you that are too fond of wine, 
Or any other stuff, 

Take warning by the dismal fate 
Of one Lieutenant Luff. 

A sober man he might have been, 
Except in one regard, 

He did not like soft water, 
So he took to drinking hard! 


Said he, ‘‘Let others fancy slops, 
And talk in praise of Tea; 

But I am no Bohemian, 
So do not like Bohea. 

If wine’s a poison, so is tea; 
Though in another shape ; 

What matter whether one is kill’d 
By canister or grape!” 


According to this kind of taste 
Did he indulge his drouth, 
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And being fond of Port, he made 
A port-hole of his mouth. 
A single pint he might have sipp’d 
And not been out of sorts, 
In geologic phrase—the rock 
He split upon was quarts ! 


To ‘‘hold the mirror up to vice” 
With him was hard, alas! 

The worse for wine he often was, 
But not ‘‘ before a glass.” 

No kind and prudent friend had he 
To bid him drink no more,— 

The only chequers in his course 

- Were at a tavern door! 


Full soon the sad effects of this 
His frame began to show, 
For that old enemy the gout 
Had taken him in toe! 
And join’d with this an evil came 
Of quite another sort— 
For while he drank, himself, his purse 
Was getting ‘‘ something short.” 


For want of cash he soon had pawn’d 
One half that he possessed, 

And drinking showed him duplicates 
Beforehand of the rest! 

So now his creditors resolved 
To seize on his assets; 

For why,—they found that his half-pay 
Did not half pay his debts. 


But Luff contrived a novel mode 
His creditors to chouse ; 

For his own execution he 
Put into his own house. 

A pistol to the muzzle charged 
He took devoid of fear ; 

Said he, ‘‘ This barrel is my last, 
So now for my last bier!” 


Against his lungs he aimed the slugs, 
And not against his brain, 

So he blew out his lights—and none 
Could blow them in again ! 

A jury for a verdict met, 
And gave it in these terms :— 

‘‘ We find as how as certain slugs 

Has sent him to the worms! ” 


Truth with Oneself........0+000000+ Pakenham Beatty......+++eses00+ Poems 


By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men thwart thee take no heed, 
And if men hate thee have no care: 
Sing thou thy song and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer 
And claim no crown they will not give, 
Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair. 


Keep thou thy soul-worn steadfast oath, 
And to thy heart be true thy heart; 
What thy soul teaches learn to know, 
And play out thine appointed part; 
And thou shalt reap as thou shalt sow, 
Nor helped nor hindered in thy growth. 


To thy full stature thou shalt grow, 
Fix on the future’s goal thy face, 

And let thy feet be lured to stray 
Nowither, but be swift to run, 

And nowhere tarry by the way, 
Until at last the end is won, 

And thou may’st look back from thy place 
And see thy long day’s journey done. 
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MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC AND DRAMATIC 


Decadence in Modern Art........... Frederic Harrison........... The Forum 

There is no feature in our present age of which we are 
more proud than our revived interest in Art, our renewed 
success in Art; and we are wont to look back on our 
grandfathers as having lived in the dark ages of taste. 
There is solid ground for this pride; our knowledge, 
our judgment, our instinct for Art have shown for more 
than a generation a great development. Our zeal for 
new forms of Art is conspicuous. But, with an irrepres- 
sible thirst to be original at any cost, there is a tendency 
at work of a thoroughly debased kind. Of the dangers 
of this I would say a few words. Reaction against the 
conventional, the melodramatic and the “sweetly pretty,” 
is wholesome and natural; and it is much to have secured 
a general revolt against these besetting vices of an arti- 
ficial age. But revolt and iconoclasm are only the 
beginning of reformation; and in Art especially, the 
more violent forms of protest are fullof harm. It boots 
little to be rid of the conventional in order to set up an 
idol in the brutal, the coarse, the odd, the accidental, 
and dull imitation of rank commonplace. Yet this is a 
growing creed amongst the motley crowds of those who 
imagine themselves to be pursuing Art in many forms 
and under very different inspiration. 

In literature, in the drama, in painting, in sculpture, 
even in architecture and in music, we are now bidden 
to admire what is simply novel; and the test of true 
genius is discovered to be the disgusting or the eccentric. 
In the vast field of literature, which is so infinitely more 
subtle and complex than any other form of Art, it is true 
that, under strict reserve, and in a master’s hand, there 
is room for idiosyncrasies and for horrors. In fiction, 
and to some degree in poetry, a powerful imagination 
may deal with the grotesque and the repulsive. ‘These 
suggestions are far less concrete and definite than those 
of the arts of form. But painting, with its sharp, vivid, 
imitative limits, cannot safely venture on these gross 
reproductions of the brutal and the vulgar. When paint- 
ing does this, it is degenerating into literary instead of 
artistic resources. And it isa proof of decadence and 
aimless vacuity when the painter endeavors to goad us 
into interest by the same appeal to our sense of disgust 
with which the novelist has long exhausted our patience. 
At the root of this tendency lie mere conceit, a craving 
for notice, and ignorance of the methods, limits, and 
conditions of Art. A raw lad who, except that he can 
twirl about a brush, has as little intellectual training as 
an errand-boy, solemnly warns us: “That is what / 
see !”—*“ That is what / like!”—* This and that are 
what 7know!” But what if the visions of this youth, 
his likes and his dislikes—even what he calls his “ joys” 
and his “ passions”—are wholly without interest or 
value to any rational and cultivated man? What, if the 
queer things he may have learned in some obscure hole, 
are tedious, it may be nauseous, to thinking people who 
want no such experience? A man may go down into 
a sewer, or a dissecting-room, or a coal-pit, and may 
there see things which “re not familiar to the public and 
which it would disgust the public to see. Accordingly 
he paints these things in an odd matter-of-fact way, as 
protests against the conventional and the sugary in Art, 
and he calls on us to admire a really original master- 
piece. Michaelangelo and Rembrandt may occasion- 





ally touch such a subject, which their genius could clothe 
witha wild poetry. But a common pot-boiler, which can 
clothe them only in squalid prose, is mere impertinence. 

One rarely sees an exhibition of pictures now, espe- 
cially in France, without plenty of literal transcripts from 
hospitals, police cells, and dens of infamy. A powerful 
imagination might find art even there. But the aim of 
those modern “ artists” is not art—but disgust. ‘They 
give us mere colored photographs, without grace, pathos, 
awe, life or invention. ‘Their purpose is to be as ugly, 
as crude, as photographic, as unpleasant as canvas and 
dull paint can make it. It is not even grim; it is not 
sensational; it is not a tour de force. Everything is 
Few persons have wit- 
nessed the operation of ovariotomy, or a lesson in 
anatomy, or a drunken orgy in a night-house. To give 
a literal rendering of one of such scenes ministers in 
And the artist has his 
But it 
is no more art than is the report of a filthy trial, or the 
Another favorite 
device, again in France especially, is the serving up to 
the general public those nasty oddities which are inevi- 
table in the studio, the dressing-rooms of a theatre, or a 
booth at a country fair, or any other place where habit 
and toil have expelled modesty and refinement. ‘The 
model scratching her back ; the model who has sat down 
on a wet palette ; the acrobat enjoying a jug of beer ;— 
such are good titles in the catalogue to arouse a jaded 
interest. Any stupid horse-play which causes a grin in 
a studio or a circus will equally serve the turn. It is 
novel to the public; and to paint it with a dull photo- 
graphic realism will give the spectator a puzzle to work 
out. Crowds will say: “ What on earth is that?” 
They never saw anything like it; and so it will supply 
them with new information and experience. 

Some hold that Art means utter dullness and strict 
elimination of every source of interest. A dirty old 
woman vacantly staring at a heap of stones, a pig wal- 
lowing in fetid mud, a dusty high-road between two 
blank walls, a sand-bank under a leaden sky—such are 
the chosen spectacles dear to rising genius. It is impos- 
sible to find in them a trace of beauty, poetry, pathos, 
incident or grace. When these are presented with a 
monotonous realism in a uniform tone of drab or mud, 
we are triumphantly told that conventionalism is routed, 
and ‘Truth in art is enthroned. There are now to be 
seen pictures on exhibition walls wherein nothing what- 


flat, angular, prosaic, nasty. 


some to a prurient curiosity. 
reward in the grinning groups around his work. 


descriptions in a manual of surgery. 


ever can be detected but a sickly blur in a haze of gray 
monochrome. It is true that sensationalism and con- 
ventionalism are at last got rid of. But so they would 
be if the artist had left his canvas blank, or had put his 
palette in a gold frame and named it Day-dreams, or 
a Fugue in Primitive Colors. Others again, in pursuit 
of the novel and the real, will laboriously discover some 
trick in nature, some unfamiliar and quite accidental 
collocation of objects, some artificial reflection, some 
conundrum in color, and they very conscientiously paint 
the queer subject. “ Do you think it unnatural? Ah, 
then, you never saw a green frog crawling over a bare 
bosom in a flash of lightning. If you had, you would 
have seen just that!” It may be; but we don’t want to 
perpetuate such unusual incidents, even if we ever saw 
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them. And if the scene was really like that, it must 
have been anything but pleasant. ‘Who ever saw a 
woman with green flesh and blue hair? ”—* Yes! but 
you never saw the reflex colors of a tropical jungle in a 
thunderstorm!” We certainly neverdid. But when we 
go to picture galleries we like to see pictures, pictures 
that are intelligible without a catalogue or a lecture on 
optics; and we do not care to see kaleidoscopic jug- 
gleries in mysterious frames. Unfortunately, this pursuit 
of the grotesque is not confined to buffoons. Men of 
real power, men of undeniable influence are making 
systematic efforts to establish in Art the reign of ugliness, 
brutality, dullness. Whatever is loathsome, whatever 
is eccentric, whatever is common,—this, we are assured, 
is the native home of Art. It is a creed practiced and 
taught by some who really can draw and paint; and it 
is justified by a school of critics coarse of tongue and 
quarrelsome in temper. ‘ Who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat,” as Dr. Johnson put it. And the apostle 
of the foul in Art is certainly not nice in his language or 
courteous in his manners. We can afford to pass by 
with a smile the mere mountebanks and their literary 
puffers. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
men of true gift and trained skill are dragging down 
their art into the mire; and it is time to weigh their 
claims and their theories. It concerns much more than 
Art. Like every other claim to degrade human life, it 
has a moral and a social side which concerns us all. 





Writing Modern Plays ..... Bronson Howard's Methods....... Boston Herald 

“TI spend the first six months of play-construction in 
smoking and meditation. During that time I make 
notes of anything that to my mind possesses dramatic 
possibilities. It took me two years to think out The 
Henrietta, while the writing of it occupied but six 
months. ‘That is about my average division of time in 
making a play. If it were but my object to create a 
play with an effective plot, I could think out the way in 
three hours. The Chinese puzzle with me is to make 
the situation fit the characters and develop the plot. I 
never allow myself, in the ‘smoking stage,’ to write a 
line! I simply take rambling notes. Even what that 
theme is, to me is vague oftentimes for weeks.” 

* You have your six months’ work with you?” Then 
Bronson Howard looked appealingly at the bureau. 
There was a jumble of the things there such as would 
have perplexed the heart of a tidy housewife. After 
much sorting and puzzling out, he brought a small block 
of paper, the sheets in size about 5 x 8 inches; from this 
mass he selected not more than a dozen sheets, saying, 
as he scrutinized them closely: “ There, that represents 
300 cigars!” It was six months’ work for the dramatist. 
Taking up the first sheet and regarding it carefully, 
he explained its significance thus: “ Now, then, this is 
a specimen of the way I begin work. I desire to write 
a drama, let us say. The first entry, as you see, is at 
the right hand upper corner. It looks like ‘gn 1,’ but 
in reality it is‘G. N. No. 1,’ meaning ‘ General Notes, 
page No. 1.’ Then there is a small line, meaning 
‘Note No. 1,’ then a criss-cross and then these words: 
‘The Henrietta, Rosedale, School for Sc., and Drama 
de Société.’ Now, this all brings back to me these 
thoughts: ‘To my mind the four plays here mentioned 
represent four great classes of a social character. I con- 
sider the possibilities of each, and finally decide that my 
new play is to be a drama of society: further along you 
will see a small ‘ :,’ indicating ‘ Note 2;’ the usual criss- 
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cross is followed by the word ‘or,’ and then comes a 
note which in some fashion, just what I cannot yet say, is 
to be duly incorporated in the new play, thus: The 
New Sexual Idea. Let me explain this. Do you know 
this world is rapidly passing in the direction of new and 
sensational ideas concerning the sexual relations? No 
longer is woman kept in ignorance of the laws of nature: 
no longer is she educated to look upon marriage as her 
end in life. The professions, the business houses are 
being thrown open to her, and she is using her talents for 
her emancipation from the bondage of marriage. She 
is gradually learning to regard with indifference the con- 
temptible cognomen of ‘ old maid.’ Now this idea leads 
to the next, as set down in the notes under ‘ No. 3,’ or 
‘ 3,’ as you see it: that is, The Girl Bachelor.”—** Where 
do you get your ideas? ”—“From the world; seldom 
books. I have these ideas simply because I do not 
allow myself to step into my study and write a play 
out of my inner consciousness, so to speak. I make it 
an invariable rule never to write a line till I have tho- 
roughly developed the situations. That is the desired 
end! Notthe plot, mind you, but the situation. 

“You ask where I get my ideas. I will tell you how I 
came to write The Henrietta. That will illustrate. You 
know it is a play of Wall Street. I was going one day 
into the Lotus Club, when I met a dear friend of mine, 
named Myers. He had a green patch over his eye. 
‘Hello, Meyers,’ I said, ‘ what ails you?’ ‘Oh, noth- 
ing,’ he responded. ‘Got struck by something?’ ‘Oh, 
no, the eye is all right; it is only the drooping of the 
eyelid,’ was his half-hearted response. ‘ The eye is all 
right,’ he went on; then, passing his hand pathetically 
over his forehead, he added, wearily, ‘It is all here, 
Howard!’ ‘What!’ I said, aghast. ‘ Wall Street!’ he 
said. ‘ Wall Street!’ The words kept ringing in my 
ears. I was at work ona play at the time; I concluded 
to drop it and try to write of that terrible, remorseless 
fiend, speculation! ‘Three months after, going again to 
the club, I saw a beautiful picture on an easel in a 
corner. I went up to it and regarded it attentively ; 
there was a small card on the frame; I bended low to 
read the inscription, and started back as though struck 
by a blow. What I read was this: ‘ Presented to the 
Lotus Club by the late lamented Mr. Myers.’ Think 
of it, the late lamented Mr. Myers—and in three months! 
That decided me. I went into Wall Street myself. Day 
and night I haunted the place, seeking light on as fas- 
cinating a subject as ever appealed to human heart. I 
found two classes of workers in the street. One is all 
nerves, the other as cold as ice. I tell you Wall Street 
represents the fiercest kind of gambling in the world. 
Let me tell you why. I have seen gambling in Monte 
Carlo. But Wall Street is a thousand times deadlier 
than Monte Carlo. For this reason: In Monte Carlo 
a man bets a franc, ten francs, a thousand francs; in a 
twinkling he knows the result. But in Wall Street the 
excitement is prolonged for months! For illustration, a 
man makes a bet that the price of wheat next May will 
be a dollar a bushel. During all these months the 
operator’s nerves are on edge. If a fortune is in the 
balance, and the market is going the wrong way, the 
man will work himself up to a fever heat as the fatal 
day approaches. He may even go finally stark mad! 
Like Daniel Drew, as told in that clever book, On a 
Margin, he may present the pitiful spectacle of a once 
powerful factor in the financial world, ruined in a night, 
going crying about the streets for only a million! Then 
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there is the other school of speculators, who gamble 
with other people’s money. ‘They are always cool. My 
character of Adamant Flint is an illustration of that class. 
All this grew out of a suggestion I received from a 
broken-down man—with a green patch over his eye.” 

After Mr. Howard has decided on the theme, he 
makes out, as he explained to me, two lists, one com- 
prising men, the other women ; then these lists are sup- 
plemented by names, the cognomens being selected 
with reference to the characteristics of the men and 
women. But this is only in the notes. The final cast 
of names is completely altered, so that there will be no 
suggestion of the personality of the character by his or 
her name. Mr. Howard’s second task in play-building 
then would be represented by a list like this: Men: A 
sharp financier, a good lawyer, a rascally doctor, a pomp- 
ous merchant, a rich uncle, a poor inventor. Women: A 
society girl, a good mother, a bad mother, a pert school- 
teacher, a country maiden, a washerwoman. These char- 
acters would be named in a way to help keep in mind their 
peculiarities, as follows: The sharp financier would be 
Mr. Solomon Grind, the good lawyer would be Mr. David 
Truthful, the rascally doctor would become Mr. Skin’em 
Quick, the pompous merchant Mr. Purse-Proud Dollar, 
the rich uncle Mr. Wealthy Lands; the poor inventor 
Mr. Seedy Shallow; the women would be designated in 
the same fashion. Bronson Howard keeps all his notes, 
aside from the first drafts on the papers above alluded 
to, in small books, neatly bound in leather, and orna- 
mented with gilt tracings. He has them numbered with 
the letters of the alphabet. He has already scribbled 
up enough books to reach “ G.” In these he keeps all 
sorts of information, one item after another, in the most 
perplexing fashion—to any but the dramatist himself. 
Accounts of money, receipts, stage directions and other 
hodge-podge, are jumbled up together ofttimes in a 
ludicrous fashion. Here are some items taken from a 
page or two of “G.” ‘They illustrate to a nicety Mr. 
Howard at close range: Plays with a serious purpose 
should be sermons, but preached only in dramatic lan- 
guage and dramatic action. Next entry, an illustrated 
note of a stage scene, taken from life, at a real point in 
the Royal Hotel, Hawaii. Next entry, an odd conceit 
copied from the advertisement of a porous sticking 
paste plaster, thus: “This is the first plaster which set 
the whole plaster-world talking, and which created such 
a furor.” Entry as to number of bicycles. Odd and 
disjointed as they may seem, to the dramatist they 
suggest mines of wealth, one day to be hammered into 
the sterling gold of some drama of life. 


Restoring a Venus....... The Mystery of Melos....... The Providence Journal 

Much as it is prized, “it is without arms, and it has 
lost its left foot,” remarks John Bell, English sculptor, 
of the Venus of Melos. Any number of attempts have 
been made to supply the parts that are missing, but the 
original design is as problematical still as the meaning 
of the monster that guards the pyramids; and so accus- 
tomed have people become to the Venus as it emerged 
from the ruins of the Melos amphitheatre, that no 
sculptor has yet been able to effect a restoration which 
satisfies the sense thus cultivated. As no mention 
appears in ancient records of art, there is no knowing 
what personage or deity the so-called Venus may have 
been intended to represent. Some of the suggestions as 
to what she was originally are the following: she has 
been entitled a Venus Victrix, and one of her lost hands 
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is supposed to have held the apple, the award of Paris, 
while another speculation has been that she formed part 
of a group with Mars; according to another idea, she 
represented a sea-nymph, the special protecting Nereid 
of the isle; by some she has been said to be a Nemesis, 
in connection possibly with the Athenian massacre of the 
islanders, about the time of the Poloponnesian war; by 
others she has been adopted as a Nike or Victory; 
others have assigned to her the names of Sappho, 
Phryne, or a mourning Electra, while yet another version 
has been that she was a lyre-playing Muse. The most 
general idea, however, has been that she was an Aphro- 
dite or Venus, which is highly probable from the almost 
universal worship of that goddess throughout the coasts 
and islands of the A°gean Archipelago, and it has been 
suggested that she held a harp in her left hand while she 
played on it with her right, which the position of the 
torso and the remains of the arms admit of. But the 
most favored, and at the same time the least dignified, 
of the floating speculations, is that she is coquettishly 
holding and looking in a mirror. The argument in favor 
of this is that a bronze statuette has been discovered in 
Pompeii which much resembles it, and it is holding and 
gazing in a mirror. 

To very many archeologists this last seems the most 
probable solution of its mystery. Certainly the pose is 
appropriate; certainly the demi-toiletted condition is in 
accordance with the theory, too. But Mr. Bell is inca- 
pable of entertaining this notion of its “ motivo,” and 
having addressed his thoughts to some mission that 
seemed to him more worthy, he has decided that a great 
goddess conferring honors is more in keeping with the 
dignity of the sculpture. ‘Though small, the island of 
Melos must at one time have been very populous, It 
was famous for its catacombs, famous for its cyclopean 
ramparts, and for its huge amphitheatre. It was in the 
ruins of this last, in a cave-grotto, that the figure, which 
from the Paris Louvre charms the world, was found. 
Mr. Bell thinks its original situation was in the amphi- 
theatre; that it posed as the genius loci of the structure ; 
and that, at some time of commotion, it was removed to 
the grotto for protection and concealment. ‘ Methinks 
I see her there,” he says, “in the vast amphitheatre, 
thronged with admirers of the great goddess, the central 
object at some high festival.” He maintains his 
conception in this wise: ‘* Now, under this aspect, what 
species of motivo is open to us for the restoration 
of this noble work consonant with its grand form and 
majestic presence? She stands with the utmost firmness 
and dignity, and a benign smile is on her face as she 
slightly bends forward. ‘The principal fractures indicate 
that her left arm and hand was raised, and her right 
advanced before her. The amphitheatre, in which I 
assume her to have stood, was no doubt the accepted 
site for the holding of high public festivals, and for the 
bestowal of the insular honors for public services, and 
for literature, philosophy, poetry, music, and the drama, 
and for victories in athletic games, which formed so 
integral a part in the culture of the Greek race. From 
the above considerations has sprung my conception of 
what it is possible she may have represented, and the 
mode in which the lost arms and hands may have been 
held and employed.” In pursuance of this conception, 
Mr. Bell has invested his attempt at restoration with 
“the character of a great goddess conferring honors.” 
One hand bestows a wreath of glory; the other holds 
one in reserve; and there you have a Venus Donatrix. 





Truly the sands of that hour-glass were of gold. But 
in time they ran out. Then news came of great events 
that could not fail to move us. The King of France 
and the King of Navarre had met at Tours, and embrac- 
ing in the sight of an immense multitude, had repulsed 
the League with slaughter in the suburb of St. Sym- 
phorien. I grew—shame I should say it—to think more 
and more of these things; until mademoiselle, reading 
the signs, told me one day that we must go. ‘“ Though 
never again,” she added, ‘shall we be so happy.” 

“Then why go?” I asked, foolishly. 

“« Because you are a man,” she answered, with a wise 
smile, “as I would have you be, and you need some- 
thing besides love. ‘To-morrow we will go.” 

“ Whither ? ” I said, in amazement. 

“To the camp before Paris,” she answered. ‘ We 
will go back in the light of day—seeing that we have 
done nothing of which to be ashamed—and throw our- 
selves on the justice of the King of Navarre. You shall 
place me with Madame Catherine, who will not refuse 
to protect me; and so, sweet, you will have only your- 
self to think of. Come, sir,” she continued, laying her 
little hand in mine, “ you are not afraid?” 

“T am more afraid than ever I used to be.” 

“So I would have it,” she whispered, hiding her face 
on my shoulder. ‘“ Nevertheless, we will go.” 

And go we did. The audacity of such a return in 
the face of Turenne, who was doubtless in the King of 
Navarre’s suite, almost took my breath away; never- 
theless, I saw that it possessed one advantage which no 
other course promised—that, I mean, of setting us right 
in the eyes of the world, and enabling me to meet in a 
straightforward manner such as maligned us. After 
some consideration I gave my assent, merely condition- 
ing that until we reached the Court we should ride 
masked, and shun encounters by the road. 

On the following day, accordingly, we started. But 
the news of the two kings’ successes, and particularly 
the certainty which these had bred in many minds that 
nothing short of a miracle could save Paris, had moved 
so many gentlemen to take the road, that we found the 
inns crowded beyond example, and were frequently 
forced into meetings which made the task of concealing 
our identity more difficult and hazardous than I had 
expected. Sometimes shelter was not to be obtained on 
any terms, and then we had to lie in the fields or in any 
convenient shed. Moreover, the passage of the army 
had swept the country so bare both of food and forage, 
that these commanded astonishing prices; and a long 
day’s ride more than once brought us to our destination 
without securing the ample meal we had earned. 

Under these circumstances, it was with joy little short 
of transport that I recognized the marvelous change 
which had come over my mistress. Bearing all without 
a murmur, or a frown, or so much as one complaining 





* From A Gentleman of France. By Stanley J. Wyman: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Gaston de Marsac, a gentleman of France, 
out of favor with fortune, but a favorite with Henry of Navarre, 
accepts a royal commission to secretly carry off from Chizé to 
Blois, a lady of rank, Mademoiselle de la Vare, possessed of 
State secrets. After many exciting adventures, the lady con- 
fesses her love for Gaston, but a few weeks shortly before this 
scene. The story is stirring and filled with incidents and 
adventures of historic and dramatic interest. 
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word, she acted on numberless occasions so as to con- 
vince me that she spoke truly—albeit I scarcely dared to 
believe it—when she said that she had but one trouble in 
the world, and that was the prospect of our coming sepa- 
ration. For my part, and despite some gloomy moments, 
when fear of the future overcame me, I rode in Paradise 
riding by my mistress. It was her presence which 
glorified alike the first freshness of the morning, when 
we started with all the day before us, and the coolness 
of the late evening, when we rode hand-in-hand. Nor 
could I believe without an effort that I was the same 
Gaston de Marsac whom she had once spurned and dis- 
dained. God knows I was thankful for her love. A 
thousand times, thinking of my gray hairs, I asked her 
if she did not repent; and a thousand ‘mes she 
answered No, with so much happiness in her eyes that I 
was fain to thank God again and believe her. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience of the practice, 
we made it a rule to wear our masks whenever we 
appeared in public; and this rule we kept more strictly 
as we approached Paris. It exposed us to some com- 
ment and more curiosity, but led to no serious trouble 
until we reached Etampes, twelve leagues from the capi- 
tal; where we found the principal inn so noisy and 
crowded, and so much disturbed by the constant coming 
and going of couriers, that it required no experience to 
predicate the neighborhood of the army. The great 
courtyard seemed to be choked with a confused mass of 
men and horses, through which we made our way with 
difficulty. The windows of the house were all open, 
and offered us a view of tables surrounded by men eat- 
ing and drinking hastily, as the manner of travelers is. 
The gateway and the steps of the house were lined with 
troopers and servants and sturdy rogues—who scanned 
all who passed in or out, and not unfrequently followed 
them with ribald jests and nicknames. Songs and oaths, 
brawling and laughter, with the neighing of horses and 
the huzzas of the beggars, who shouted whenever a fresh 
party arrived, rose above all. 

Simon was no match for such an occasion as this; 
but the stalwart aspect of the three men whom Maignan 
had left with me commanded respect, and attended by 
two of these I made a way for the ladies—not without 
some opposition and a few oaths—to enter the house. 
The landlord, whom we found crushed into a corner 
inside, and entirely overborne by the crowd which had 
invaded his dwelling, assured me that he had not the 
smallest garret he could place at my disposal; but I 
presently succeeded in finding a small room at the top, 
which I purchased from the four men who had taken 
possession of it. As it was impossible to get anything 
to eat there, I left a man on guard, and myself des- 
cended with madame and mademoiselle to the eating- 
room, a large chamber set with long boards, and filled 
with a rough and noisy crew. Under arunning fire of 
observations we entered, and found with difficulty three 
seats in an inner corner of the room. 

I ran my eye over the company, and noticed among 
them, besides a dozen traveling parties like our own, 
specimens of all those classes which are to be found in 
the rear of an army. ‘There were some officers and 
more horse-dealers; half a dozen forage-agents and a 
few priests; with a large sprinkling of adventurers, 
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bravos, and led-captains, and here and there two or 
three whose dress and the deference paid to them by 
their neighbors seemed to indicate a higher rank. Con- 
spicuous among these last were a party of four who 
occupied a small table by the door. 

Some time elapsed before our people succeeded in 
procuring us any food, and during the interval we were 
exposed to an amount of comment on the part of those 
around us which I found very little to my liking. 
There were not half a dozen women present, and this 
and our masks rendered my companions unpleasantly 
conspicuous. Aware, however, of the importance of 
avoiding an altercation which might possibly detain us, 
and would be certain to add to our notoriety, I remained 
quiet; and presently the entrance of a tall, dark-com- 
plexioned man, who carried himself with a peculiar 
swagger, and seemed to be famous for something or 
other, diverted the attention of the company from us. 
The newcomer was somewhat of Maignan’s figure. He 
wore a back and breast over a green doublet, and had 
an orange feather in his cap and an orange-lined cloak 
on his shoulder. On entering he stood a moment in 
the doorway, letting his bold black eves rove round the 
room, the while he talked in a loud, braggart fashion to 
his companions. ‘There was a lack of breeding in the 
man’s air, and something offensive in his look; which I 
noticed produced wherever it rested a momentary silence 
and constraint. When he moved farther into the room 
I saw that he wore a very long sword, the point of which 
trailed a foot behind him. 

He chose out for his first attention the party of four 
whom I have mentioned; going up to them and accost- 
ing them with a ruffling air, directed especially to the 
gentleman in the mask. The latter lifted his head 
haughtily on finding himself addressed by a stranger, 
but did not offer to answer. Some one else did, how- 
ever, for a sudden bellow, like that of an enraged bull, 
proceeded from behind the settle. The words were lost 
in noise, the unseen speaker’s anger seeming so over- 
powering that he could not articulate ; but the tone and 
voice, which were in some way familiar to me, proved 
enough for the bully, who, covering his retreat with a 
profound bow, backed out rapidly, muttering what was 
doubtless an apology. Cocking his hat more fiercely to 
make up for this repulse, he next proceeded to patrol 
the room, scowling from side to side as he went, with 
the evident intention of picking a quarrel. 

3y ill chance his eye lit, as he turned, on our masks. 
He said something to his companions; and encouraged, 
no doubt, by the position of our seats at the board, 
which led him to think us people of small consequence, 
he came to a stop opposite us. 

“What! more dukes here?” he cried, sccffingly. 
“ Hallo, you sir!” he continued to me, “will you not 
unmask and drink a glass with me?” I thanked him 
civilly, but declined. His insolent eyes were busy, 
while I spoke, with madame’s fair hair and handsome 
figure, which her mask failed to hide. “ Perhaps the 
ladies will have better taste, sir,” he said rudely. “ Will 
they not honor us with a sight of their pretty faces ? ” 
Knowing the importance of keeping my temper I put 
constraint on myself, and answered, still with civility, 
that they were greatly fatigued and were about to retire. 

“ Zounds!” he cried, “that is not to be borne. If 
we are to lose them so soon, the more reason we should 
enjoy their beaux yeux while we can. A short life and 
a merry one, sir. This is not a nunnery, nor, I dare 


swear, are your fair friends nuns.” Though I longed to 
chastise him for this insult, I feigned deafness, and 
went on with my meal as if I had not heard him; and 
the table being between us prevented him going beyond 
words. After he had uttered one or two coarse jests 
of a similar character, which cost us less as we were 
masked, and our emotions could only be guessed, the 
crowd about us, seeing I took the thing quietly, began 
to applaud him; but more as it seemed to me out of 
fear than love. In this opinion I was presently con- 
firmed on hearing from Simon—who whispered the 
information in my ear as he handed a dish—that the 
fellow was an Italian captain in the king’s pay, famous 
for his skill with the sword and his many duels. 

Mademoiselle, though she did not know this, bore 
with his insolence with a patience which astonished me; 
while madame appeared unconscious of it. Neverthe- 
less, I was glad when he retired and left us in peace. I 
seized the moment of his absence to escort the ladies 
through the room and upstairs to their apartment, the 
door of which I saw locked and secured. That done I 
breathed more freely ; and feeling thankful that I had 
kept my temper, took the episode to be at an end. 

But in this I was mistaken, as I found when I returned 
to the room in which we had supped, my intention being 
to go through it to the stables. I had not taken two 
paces across the floor before I found my road blocked 
by the Italian, and read alike in his eyes and in the 
faces of the company—of whom many hastened to 
climb the tables to see what passed—that the meeting 
was premeditated. The man’s face was flushed with 
wine; proud of his many victories, he eyed me with a 
boastful contempt. 

“Ha! well met, sir,” he said, sweeping the floor with 
his cap in an exaggeration of respect, “ now, perhaps, 
your high-mightiness will condescend to unmask? ‘The 
table is no longer between us, nor are your fair friends 
here to protect their cher ami! ” 

“Tf I still refuse, sir,” I said, civilly, wavering between 
anger and prudence, and hoping still to avoid a quarrel 
which might endanger us all, “be good enough to 
attribute it to private motives, and to no desire to dis- 
oblige you.” 

“ No, I do not think you wish to disoblige me,” he 
answered, laughing scornfully—and a dozen voices 
echoed the gibe. ‘But for your private motives, the 
Devil take them! Is that plain enough, sir ? ” 

“Tt is plain enough to show me that you are an ill- 
bred man!” I answered, choler getting the better of 
me. ‘“ Let me pass, sir.” 

“ Unmask! ” he retorted, moving so as to still detain 
me, “or shall I call in the grooms to perform the 
office ? ” 

Seeing at last that all my attempts to evade the man 
only fed his vanity and encouraged him to further 
excesses, and that the motley crowd, who filled the 
room and already formed a circle round us, had made 
up their minds to see sport, I would no longer baik them ; 
I could no longer do it, indeed, with honor. I looked 
round, therefore, for some one whom I might enlist as 
my second, but I saw no one with whom I had the 
least acquaintance. ‘The room was lined from table to 
ceiling with mocking faces and scornful eyes all turned 
to me. My opponent saw the look, and misread it. 
He laughed contemptuously. 

“No, my friend, there is no way out of it,” he said. 
“* Let me see your pretty face, or fight.” 
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“So be it,” I said, quietly. “If I have nochoice, 
I will fight.”——“ In your mask ?” he cried, incredulously. 

“ Yes,” I said, sternly, feeling every nerve tingle with 
long-suppressed rage. “I will fight asI am. Off with 
your back and breast, if you area man. And I will so 
deal with you that if you see to-morrow’s sun you shall 
need a mask for the rest of your days!” 

“T{o! ho!” he answered, scowling at me in surprise, 
“ you sing in a different key now. But I will put a 
term toit. There is space enough between these tables, 
if you can use your weapon; and much more than you 
will need to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow will show,” I retorted. Without more 
ado he unfastened the buckles of his breastpiece, and 
relieving himself of it, stepped back a pace. ‘Those of 
the bystanders who occupied the part of the room he 
indicated—a space bounded by four tables, and not 
unfit for the purpose, though somewhat confined— 
hastened to get out of it, and seize instead upon neigh- 
boring posts of ’vantage. The man’s reputation was 
such, and his fame so great, that on all sides I heard 
naught but wagers offered against me at odds; but this 
circumstance, which might have flurried a younger man 
and numbed his arm, served only to set me on making 
the most of such openings as the fellow’s presumption 
and certainty of success would be sure to afford. 

The news of the challenge running through the house 
had brought together by this time so many people as to 
fill the room from end to end, and even to obscure the 
light, which was beginning to wane. 

In the few seconds of waiting while this went for- 
ward I examined our relative positions with the fullest 
intention of killing the man—whose glittering eyes and 
fierce smile filled me with a loathing which was very 
nearly hatred—if I could. The line of windows lay to 
my right and his left. The evening light fell across us, 
whitening the row of faces on my left, but leaving those 
on my right in shadow. It occurred to me on the 
instant that my mask was actually an advantage, seeing 
that it protected my sight and enabled me to watch 
his eyes, and point with more concentration. 

“You will be the twenty-third man I have killed!” 
he said boastfully, as we crossed swords, and stood an 
instant on guard. 

“Take care!” I answered. 
against you! ” 

A swift lunge was his only answer. I parried it, and 
thrust, and we fell to work. We had not exchanged half 
a dozen blows, however, before I saw that I should need 
all the advantage which my mask and greater caution 
gave me. I had met my match, and it might be some- 
thing more; but that for a time it was impossible to tell. 
He had the longer weapon, and I the longer reach. He 
preferred the point, after the new Italian fashion, and I 
the blade. He was somewhat flushed with wine, while 
my arm had scarcely recovered the strength of which 
illness had deprived me. On the other hand, excited at 
the first by the cries of his backers, he played rather 
wildly ; while I held myself prepared, and keeping up a 
strong guard, waited cautiously for any opening. 

The crowd round us, which had hailed our first passes 
with noisy cries of derision and triumph, fell silent after 
awhile, surprised and taken aback by their champion’s 
failure to spit me at the first onslaught. My reluctance 
to engage had led them to predict a short fight and an 
easy victory. Convinced of the contrary, they began 
to watch each stroke with bated breath; or now and 





* You have twenty-three 
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again, muttering the name of Jarnac, broke into brief 
exclamations as a blow more savage than usual drew 
sparks from our blades, and made the rafters ring with 
the harsh grinding of steel on steel. 

The surprise of the crowd, however, was a small 
thing compared with that of my adversary. Impatience, 
disgust, rage and doubt chased one another in turn 
across his flushed features. Apprised that he had to do 
with a swordsman, he put forth all his power. With 
spite in his eyes, he labored blow on blow, he tried 
one form of attack after another, he found me equal, 
if barely equal, to all. And then at last there came a 
change. ‘The perspiration gathered on his brow, the 
silence disconcerted him; he felt his strength failing 
under the strain, and suddenly, I think, the possi- 
bility of defeat and death, unthought of before, burst 
upon him. I heard him groan, and for a moment he 
fenced wildly. Then he again recovered himself. But 
now I read terror in his eyes and knew that the 
moment of retribution was at hand. With his back to 
the table, and my point threatening his breast, he knew 
at last what those others had felt! 

He would fain have stopped to breathe, but I would 
not let him, though my blows also were growing feeble, 
and my guard weaker; for I knew that if I gave him 
time to recover himself he would have recourse to other 
tricks, and might outmaneuver me in the end. As it 
was, my black, unchanging mask, which always con- 
fronted him, which hid all emotions, and veiled even 
fatigue, had grown to be full of terror to him—full of 
blank, passionless menace. He could not tell how I 
fared, or what I thought, or how my strength stood. 
A superstitious dread was on him, and threatened to 
overpower him. Ignorant who I was or whence I 
came, he feared and doubted, grappling with monstrous 
suspicions, which the fading light encouraged. His 
face broke out in blotches, his breath came and went in 
gasps, his eyes began to protrude. Once or twice they 
quitted mine for a part of a second to steal a despair- 
ing glance at the rows of onlookers that ran to the right 
and left of us. But he read no pity there. 

At last the end came—more suddenly than I had 
looked for it, but I think he was unnerved. His hand 
lost its grip of the hilt, and a parry which I dealt a little 
more briskly than usual sent the weapon flying among 
the crowd, as much to my astonishment as to that of the 
spectators. A volley of oaths and exclamations hailed 
the event; and for a moment I stood at gaze, eying 
him watchfully. He shrank back; then ke made for a 
moment as if he would fling himself upon me dagger in 
hand, But, seeing my point steady, he recoiled a 
second time, his face distorted with rage and fear. 

“Go!” I said, sternly. ‘Begone! Follow your 
sword! But spare the next man you conquer.” 

He stared at me, fingering his dagger as if he did not 
understand, or as if in shame at being so defeated 
even life were unwelcome. I was about to repeat my 
words when a heavy hand fell on my shoulder. 

“ Fool!” a harsh, growling voice muttered in my ear. 
“Do you want him to serve you as Achon served 
Matas? This is the way to deal with him.” And 
before I knew who spoke or what to expect, a man 
vaulted over the table beside me. Seizing the Italian 
by the neck and waist, he flung him bodily—without 
paying the least regard to his dagger—into the crowd. 
“There!” the newcomer cried, stretching his arms as 
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if the effort had relieved him, “‘ so much for him! 
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THE OPEN STEEPLECHASE: AN AUSTRALIAN RACE* 





I had ridden over hurdles up the country once or twice, 

By the side of Snowy River, with a horse they called the Ace, 
And we brought him down to Sydney, and our rider, Jimmy Rice, 
Got a fall and broke his shoulder, so they nabbed me in a trice, 

Me that never wore the colors, for the Open Steeplechase ! 


‘*Make the running,” said the trainer, ‘‘it’s your only chance whatever, 

Make it hot from start to finish, for the old black horse can stay; 

And just think of how they’ll take it when they hear on Snowy River, 
That the country boy was plucky, and the country horse was clever; 
You must ride for old Monaro and the mountain boys to-day.” 


‘*Are you ready?” said the starter, as we held the horses back 
All a-blazing with impatience, with excitement all aglow; 
And before us like a ribbon stretched the steeplechasing track, 
And the sun rays glinted brightly on the chestnut and the black, 
As the starter’s words came slowly: ‘**‘ Are—you—ready—Go !” 





Well, I scarcely knew we’d started, I was stupid-like with wonder, 
Till the field closed up beside me and a jump appeared ahead, 
And we charged it all together and it fairly whistled under, 
For we flew it like a hurdle, not a balk and not a blunder, 
And then some were pulled behind me and the rest shot out and led. 


So we ran for half the distance, and I’m making no pretenses 

When I tell you I was feeling very nervous-like and queer, 
For those jockeys rode like demons, you would think they’d lost their senses, 
If you saw them rush their horses at those rasping five-foot fences, 

And in place of making running I was falling to the rear. 


Till a chap came racing past me on a horse they called the Quiver, 
And, said he, ‘‘ My country joker, are you going to give it best? 
Are you frightened of the fences, does their stoutness make you shiver? 
Have they took to breeding cowards by the side of Snowy River? 
Are there riders on Monaro?” but I never heard the rest. 


For I drove the Ace and sent him just as fast as he could pace it 

At the big black line of timber stretching fair across the track, 
And he shot beside the Quiver. ‘‘ Now,” says I, ‘‘my boy, we’ll race it, 
You can come with Snowy River if you’re only game to face it; 

Let us mend the pace a little and we’ll see who cries a crack.” 


Then we raced away together, and we left the others standing, 
And the people howled and shouted as we settled down to ride; 
For I clung beside the Quiver; at his taking-off and landing 
I could watch his scarlet nostrils and his mighty ribs expanding, 
And the Ace stretched out in earnest, and we held him stride for stride. 


But the pace was so terrific that they soon ran out their tether, 

They were rolling in their galop, they were fairly blown and beat, 
But they both were game as pebbles, neither one would show the feather, 
And we rushed them at their fences and they cleared them both together: 

Nearly every time they clouted, but they somehow kept their feet. 


Then the last jump rose before us, and they faced it game as ever, 

We were both at spur and whip-cord, fetching blood at ev’ry bound, 
And above the people’s cheering and the cries of ‘‘ Ace!” and ‘‘ Quiver!” 
I could hear the trainer shouting, ‘‘One more run for Snowy River!” 

Then we struck the jump together, and came smashing to the ground. 


Well, the Quiver ran to blazes, but the Ace stood still and waited, 
Stood and waited like a statue while I scrambled on his back; 
There was no one next or near me, for the field were fairly slated, 
And I cantered home a winner with my shoulder dislocated, 
While the man that rode the Quiver followed limping down the track. 


And he shook my hand and told me that in all his days he never 
Met a man who rode more gamely and our last set-to was prime, 
And we wired them at Monaro how we chanced to beat the Quiver. 
And they sent us back an answer, ‘‘Good oid sort from Snowy River, 
Send us word each race you start in, and we'll back you every time!” 


* Published in Good Roads. a 
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Camp Meetin’ at Sandy Bend........ -Anne Goza Times-Democrat 

Early on Sunday morning the colored. brothers and 
sisters donned their best clothes, and were off for the 
big camp meeting at Sandy Bend. All the paths 
through the woods were well trodden down by the col- 
ored “kids” taking the near way to “meetin’.” The 
white people had to quarantine their watermelon 
patches and chicken roosts several weeks before the 
happy event. There is no figure more thoroughly 
characteristic than the genuine old Southern plantation 
darky, dressed in his blue pantaloons, linen duster, and 
“flopped ” hat, accompanied by Aunt Bet, “ gwine ter 
meetin’,” in the brightest bits her old mistress could 
spare her out of her own wardrobe—which is not as it 
used to be “befo’ de wah.” The camp meeting was a 
cluster of little white tents scattered here and there 
around over the pine thicket, and a mingled odor of 
beef and collards cooking filled the summer air. 

Great crowds of dusky maidens and their sweethearts 
would come in, walking with their shoes thrown across 
their shouiders, and their best clothes tied up in a small 
bundle. A good many sat down before arriving at the 
“meetin’ house” and put on their shoes. This was 
done, however, only by the most “tony” ones. At 
eleven o’clock they were all summoned to the stand, 
an arbor built of pine poles and oak bushes, covering, 
perhaps, a half acre of ground. The services then 


began, and the hills and surrounding mountains echoed 


the wild shrieks as the congregation opened with 
“ Farewell, vain wor'’, kase I am gwine home ter live 
wif Jesus—ter die an’ sin no mo’.” Old Uncle Sam 
Jordan arose from behind the high pine pulpit and 
addressed the auditors, rolling his eyes around like two 
big muscadines in a bowl of soap-suds. He began 
thus: ‘ Breddren, scissors, an’ fr’en’s, de Lawd says ter 
me, lo' dese many y’ars ergo: Go an’ preach de gos- 
pel ter other critters, an’ so I stan’s afore you dis 
mornin’ wifout makin’ any ’skuses er ’poligies.” 

The old fellow moved back a few steps, and then 
with a sway and a flutter he jumped out, before the 
congregation, exclaiming very joyously: ‘“ Breddren, 
I’se feelin’ jes’ lik’n dat good ole Laz’rus felt when he 
war onside o’ Abyhem’s buzzum. _I’se gwine ter narrate 
yer er small ’lustration. Dar war a pow’ful rich man 
once on er time named Dives, an’ at de same time er 
scan’lus po’ one named Laz’rus. Dat man Dives he 
fared gorgesome; wore broadcloth an’ et fried chicken 
ebber day; dat man war arful stingy. Laz’rus kem ter 
dat table ebber day an’ axed for de crumbs dat mout 
fall dereof. Dives tol’ him ter git erway from dar, fo’ 
he warn’t gwine ter give nair crumb er tater-peelin’, an’ 
breddren, you-uns know what er gnawin’ pain it is ter 
hab er hongry spell run ercross yer misery. Day atter 
day, breddren, dat po’ man lay ’round dat man’s gate, 
an’ de dogs, Bilger an’ Tige, kem dereof an’ lick his 
sores. All dis didn’t ’flick dat rich man’s heart, an’ one 
day ’pears like de po’ man he never showed up an’ ax 
fer crumbs, ’kase he war dead, breddren, God bless, he 
war done dead, an’ flewed up. He had ’scended ter 
Abyhem’s buzzum, whar he could rest. ’Bout free 
months atter dat, dat rich man he war tuck monstous 
sick wif brownkeetus an’ yaller feber, an’ dies, too. He 
war clothed in linen an’ buried wif’ magnificence. 


Atter he had been dead erwhile he lift up his eyes in 
tarment, bein’ pow’ful tarminted in dem hot flames, an’ 
lookin’ a-fur off he seed Laz’rus ’way yander in Aby- 
hem’s buzzum. He cried out: ‘ Father Abyhem, send 
Laz’rus that he mout dip de tip o’ his finger in water 
an’ cool my tongue, fer I’se burnin’ slap up in dese hot 
flames.’ Dat goes ter prove, breddren, dat de bad 
place air jes’ ez comfortable an’ hot ez eber, an’ if you- 
uns persist in sin, thar’s plenty ’commodation. 

“Back ter my subjec’! Ez I war’splainin’ ter ye, 
when Abyhem heerd him, he ‘lowed back at him, ‘ No! 
Can’t do dat; rickerlect, in yer lifetime ye had all de 
fried chicken an’ watermillions, an’ likewise Laz’rus hed 
ebil things, but now he’s cumf’ted an’ you’s tarminted.’ 
Breddren, de fust time de Lawd called Laz’rus ter kem 
fo’th he was restin’ ser good he paid no ’tenshun, but 
jes’ turned over wif er tremenduous grunt. De nex’ 
time de Lawd he called er little shriekier, an Laz’rus 
answered purty peart, wif ernudder tremenduous grunt. 
Dis business warn’t suitin’ de Lawd, so he call er little 
louder: ‘ Laz’rus, why don’t ye kem fo’th?’ God 
bless ye-uns, breddren! Laz’rus riz up from dar, er 
shoutin’ an’ praisin’ de Lawd wif all his might. Atter 
he riz, breddren an’ scissors, he an’ his breddren, 
Mary Magaline, his wife, an’ de chilluns all went inter 
de kitchen an’ had one of de most gorgesome suppers 
you-uns eber heerd o’ in all yous life.” 

The old brother clapped his hands and began shout- 
ing. All the audience joined in singing : 

‘¢ Angel in de east, angel in de west, 

Kem fer ter carry me home, — 
Swing low, sweet chariot, kem fer ter carry me home. 
When I meet my sister there, yes, I'll be there, 
When I meet my mudder there, yes, I’ll be there.” 
Then with renewed vigor came the chorus: 
‘¢ When de gin’ral roll is called, 
Yas, I’ll be there, — 
Yas, God bless you, I’ll be there!” 

Old Uncle Isham Green arose next and addressed the 
congregation, who had behaved remarkably well; not 
one had got up and gone to the spring for a “cool 
drink o’ water,” as is their custom generally. Uncle 
Isham remarked : 

“Tse bin spared by the great Divine dis murnin’ 
breddren an’ scissors, to onform you ’bout ’n two places 
which is now existin’; dem two places is hebin’ an’ hell. 
One is er place o’ eberlastin’ honeycomb an’ butterflies; 
the udder is an all-fired place o’ damnation made o’ hot 
tar an’ labber an’ ’habited by yaller jackets. Par’dise 
is de fust stoppin’ dis side o’ hebin’, an’ dars too many 
dat are contented wif dat place, wif’out gwine onter 
hebin’. But dar’s ez much diff’ence in de two places, 
hebin’ an’ par’dise, breddren, ez dar is in corn bread 
an’ ginger-cake. I onderstan’ dat hebin’ air er kind o’ 
big mountain, wif’ a hole in de middle, whar de banks 
an’ bottom air made outten dis bought cheese an’ gin- 
ger-snaps, an’ all dat holler place is filled wif corn 
licker. De road to dis shinin’ place, breddren an’ scis- 
sors, ain’ wider dan yer han’, an’ few shall enter dereof. 
Dar’s no use argyfyin’ an’ sputifyin’ "bout dis place, 
’kaise it’s dat way. Dar ’pears ter be two distinc’ gin- 
erations 0’ us—de sheeps an’ de billy-goats; de sheeps 
ter de right han’, an’ de goats ter de lef’ han’. Min’ 
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breddren an scissors, dat you-uns ain’ all goats when de 
gin’al roll is call’d. Suckamstances ain’ gwine ter alter 
cases. De debbil jes’ soon see yer niggers ride inter 
tarment on er billy-goat’s back, or in a wheelborrow, 
jes’ ez if it was a spring-waggin’. Don’t let de Lawd 
look out’n his back do’ an’ see you-uns drappin’ inter 
hell like buckshot on er rawhide. Be ready an’ hab 
dat virgin lamp trimmed an’ burnin’ an’ settin’ on de gate- 
post. Don’t be rootin’ an’ scratchin’ eround axin’ 
Melinda Jane an’ Serfrony Ann whar’s dat kar’sine can, 
an’ whar’s er match, an’ fus’ dis an’ fus’ dat. Ef you- 
uns do dat away, breddrep an’ scissors, dat same lamp 
in tarmint will be so big wef’ its huge flamin’ blazes, dat 
all de tar kills in old No’th Ca’liny won’t be more dan 
a loosify torch ‘long side o’ it. 

“Right dar, breddren an’ scissors, will be whar de 
great wailin’ for fresh air an’ gnashin’ o’ teef will ’gin 
ter chatter. All sinners air picked up by de heels, an’ 
nuver knows nuffin’ else till dey hits dat scaldin’ tar- 
water kersplash! Den, breddren, kems lastly but not 
leastly, de swimmin’ up an’ down o’ dat mbber o’ tar, 
till de worl’s ’stroyed by fire an’ hurlin’ brimstone.” 





Josiah's Art Purchase....M. Holley....Samantha at the World's Fair (Funk) 
There wuz some little pictures there about six inches 
square, and marked: Little Picters for a Child’s Album. 
And Josiah sez to me, “I believe I’ll buy one of ’em 
for Babe’s album that I got her last Christmas.” 

Sez he, “I’ve got ten cents in change; but probable,” 
sez he, “it won’t be over eight cents.” 

Sez I, ‘Don’t be too sanguine, Josiah Allen.” 

Sez he, “I am never sanguinary without good horse 
sense to back it up. They throwed in a chromo three 
feet square with the last calico dress you bought at 
Jonesville, and this hain’t over five or six inches big.” 

“Wall,” sez I, “ buy it, if you want to.” 

“‘Wall,” sez he, “ that’s what I lay out to do, mom.” 

So he accosted a Columbus Guard that stood nigh, 
andsez he: “I’m a-goin’ to buy that little picter, I want 
to know if I can take it home now in my pocket ?” 

“That picter,” sez he, “is twenty thousand dollars. 
It is owned by the German National Gallery, and is 
loaned by them;” and sez he, with a ready flow of 
knowledge inherent to them guards, “the artist, Adolph 
Menzel, is to German art what Meissonier is to the 
French. His pictures are all bought by the National 
Gallery, and bring enormous sums.” 

Josiah almost swooned away. Nothin’ but pride kep’ 
him up. I did’t say nothin’ to add to his mortification. 
Only I simply said: 

‘“‘ Babe will prize that picter, Josiah Allen.” 

And he sez, “ Be a fool if you want to; I’m a-goin’ 
to git sunthin’ to eat.” And he hurried along at a dog-trot. 





One Point in his Favor........ Whackster's Defense........ Chicago Tribune 

“My answer is final, Mr. Whackster,” haughtily 
replied the young woman. “ The idea is absurd !” 

“Haven't you any use for me, Miss Gertie ?” 

“None, sir! What have you ever seen in me that has 
led you to suppose I would listen to a proposal of mar- 
riage from you ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” answered the young man, reflectively. 
“What have you seen in me that causes you to reject 
me so scornfully? I think I am not mistaken in the 
conclusion that you reject me with more or less scorn?” 

“You are not mistaken, Mr. Whackster, and I am 


perfectly willing that you should know the reason. You 
‘ 
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seem to have no worthy ambition, no definite purpose, 
no object in life. You are a drone in society. You 
have wasted in trivial amusement the years that other 
young men in your station would have devoted to fitting 
themselves for a high and noble destiny. You have no 
conception of the joys that reward the man who conse- 
crates himself to a lofty ideal. You know absolutely 
nothing of the pleasures of the thinker. Content to 
drift along on the surface of things, with no wish or 
ambition to control the course of events and leave your 
impress on the age in which you live, you are a man 
with whom no high-minded, intellectual woman could 
think of linking her fate without a shudder.” 

“Perhaps I am,” rejoined the young man, reaching 
for his hat, and confronting her, as he rose to go, with 
a look as haughty as her own. “ Perhaps I am, Miss 
Gertie Plunkett, but I don’t wear a pink shirt.” 


Mariage de Convenance...... Willlam D. Moffat....... Ladies’ Home Journal 
‘Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the 
sight of God and in the face of this company to join 
together this man and this woman in holy matrimony.” 
The minister’s voice penetrates the gloomy spaces of 
the church, its monotonous accents echoing from the 
chancel, nave and choir. 

The group about the altar stirs expectantly. Rich 
silks and satins rustle. Jewels sparkle in the dim, cold 
light that struggles through the Gothic windows. The 
air is heavy with the mingled odors of flowers and costly 
perfumes. From somewhere out of the shadows of the 
church rumbles the deep undertone of the organ, and, 
wavering above it, vague harmonies come and go like 
echoes from a celestial choir. 

Tall and stately stands the bride, proudly conscious 
of her beauty. Beside her stands the groom, his hand- 
some face bent toward the altar. 

The minister’s calm eyes are upon them. 

“‘T charge you both as you will answer at the dread- 
ful day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed, that if either of you know any impediment 
why you may not be lawfully joined together in matri- 
mony, you do now confess it “ 

There comes a stifled, choking sound, like the ghost 
of asob. The minister pauses. The fashionable men 
and women about him are motionless. They had heard 
nothing. 

The mother of the bride stands calmly by, the father 
silent and still, his stern face like chiseled stone. 

They had heard nothing. 

The bride’s eyes are dry and clear; the groom’s eyes 
remain fixed on the altar. ‘They had heard nothing. 

A moment later the words that join the man and 
woman have been uttered. The mother smiles proudly. 
Her fondest wish has been realized. It is the season’s 
noblest match. 

The organ breaks forth into a joyous peal. The 
bridal party passes down the aisle. Relatives and 
friends press close behind, eager to congratulate the pair. 
The vestibule rings with mingled exclamations and 
happy laughter. 

As the groom turns, smiling at some passing word, his 
eyes detect a slender figure in black, standing alone in 
the shadow. Only an instant—then the party presses 
on and out of the church. 

Amidst a confusion of farewells the bride and groom 
drive away. The bride gayly waves her hand to the 
group at the church. The groom leans back and rests 
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his head heavily against the upholstered cushions. Then 
a brief silence. 

“ What is it, Ernest? You seem worried.” The bride 
lays her jeweled hand half carelessly on his arm. 

“ Nothing—the heat—the flowers—a headache—it 
will pass away.” 

He leans forward to avoid her glance, gazing across 
the fields where the ripe grain tosses and rolls. 

The sunshine blinds him. He closes his eyes. The 
bright fields, the hot, dusty road, and the dazzling sky 
give way to shadows deep and sombre. The rumble of 
the carriage wheels expands into fluted organ tones. 
The horses’ hoofs beat out the stately measures of the 
wedding march. His heart contracts. <A sense of suffo- 
cation comes over him. A woman’s name rises instinc- 
tively to his lips. 

* * * * * 

“ Ernest, how dull and stupid you are. You have 
spoken scarcely a word—and this is our wedding-day.” 

The voice was sharp and impatient. ‘The man rouses 
himself with an effort and passes his hand across his 
forehead. He turns abruptly and stares at the woman 
beside him. There sat his chosen bride—his life com- 
panion—his wife. And the woman in black, stealing 


away alone from the silent, deserted church ? 
She was merely the woman he loved. 





On the Battlefield New York Sun 

Only those commanding corps and divisions have 
posts from which to survey a battlefield while the fight is 
on. If the fighting is furious all along the line, even the 
general in command may not be able to take in over 
half a mile of front. One may have been in a dozen 
battles without witnessing more than the maneuvers of 
a brigade. Battles usually end in withdrawal and pur- 
suit. In either case nearly all the troops on both sides 
are set in motion, and so men who have been fighting all 
day see only the dead and wounded in their front. 

It is when morning comes again that those left behind 
to bring in the wounded, bury the dead and collect the 
equipments, scattered over miles of ground perhaps, can 
see and fully realize how fierce and deadly the fighting 
was. The dead are not all on the battle lines. Here, 
where the reserves were posted, a mile in the rear, are 
the first of them. They have been killed by solid 
shot or bursting shells. ‘They are lying in heaps, and 
nearly every face is covered by poncho or blanket. 

The battle line runs across a highway, over an old cot- 
ton-field, across a meadow, and into the woods. The 
men made breastworks of rails and dirt. At one spot 
they had the cover of a stone wall, and another the 
banks of a winding creek. Here wasa brigade without 
the slightest cover, rushed in to hold a gap in the line. 
The dead and wounded lie just as they fell—five dead to 
one wounded. The enemy used grape and canister 
from a battery planted on that ridge, and the missiles 
did terrible execution. Here along the breastworks the 
troops were lying down and fired from that position. 
Nearly every dead man still rests at full length on his 
stomach, though their faces seem half buried in the 
grass. Many muskets still rest across the breastworks. 
Here for 300 feet we cannot find a wounded man. 
Most of the dead were struck in the face or throat. 

With his back to the wall sits a dead man who 
probably lived an hour or two after he was hit. His 
knees are drawn up for a rest for his arms, and his head 
is thus supported. Next on his left is a captain lying on 
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his back, with his outstretched right arm still holding the 
sword, and that sword rests across the body of another 
dead man. The officer was struck fairly between the 
eyes by the bullet. His lips are parted, as if shouting a 
command when death came. Night before last friend 
and foe filled their canteens here, sometimes elbow to 
elbow, but purposely ignoring each other’s presence. 
Here is the horror of the battlefield. We knew it would 
be so, but were impelled to come. 

The banks of the creek are nowhere less than two feet 
high ; in some places they are five orsix. The bed of the 
stream is six or eight feet wide, but the flow of the water 
only half that and from six inches to a foot deep. On 
a front of half a mile all the wounded on both sides who 
could creep or pull themselves along inch by inch made 
for this creek as the fighting ceased. They reached the 
banks and flung themselves down. They filled the bed 
from bank to bank, lying three, four or five deep. Here 
and there may be found a living man, but nineteen out 
of twenty perished last night. They fought each other 
for the water, but only the first-comers quenched their 
thirst. Before they could move away they were caught 
in the crush. It is a great trench, with its dead ready 
for the dirt to hide them, and the waters of the creek 
have been dammed back until they are seeking a new 
outlet through the cotton-field. Help arrives and we 
walk slowly along the bank to look for wounded men. 
We find and extricate about twenty, none of whom will 
perhaps live the day out. All others are dead—shot, 
crushed, drowned—almost a thousand by the returns of 
the burial party. It is almost night before the creek 
flows on in its old bed again, but even our thirsty horses 
will not drink of the waters running red. They sniff at 
it and turn away with wild eyes and snorts of alarm. 





His Own Mules....... L. E. Chittenden 

After the hard, dangerous ride the old farmer with his 
precious freight drove into the Union lines. The clumsy 
wagon, with its load of hay, drawn by the unmatched, 
half-starved horses, was taken, under the direction of 
the officer of the picket, to the Union headquarters. 

The officer of the day directed the horses to be un- 
harnessed, taken to the stables and fed. “ Now come 
with me to General Stevenson,” said he. 

“But I haven’t got unloaded yet,” protested the old 
man. “I ’spicions there’s some other goods in that load 
you might like to see. Maybe some of you fellers will 
help unload the hay.” 

The hint of the old farmer fell upon listening ears. 
Stalwart arms, some with pitchforks, others with unaided 
hands, made short work of unloading the wagon. 
When the hay was removed, there remained exposed the 
crate covering the mattress upon which lay extended an 
officer in uniform, with a rifle, revolver, and crutches 
by his side. He was somewhat exhausted by his long 
ride and deprivation of air. They tore away the crate 
and aided him to rise. Willing hands handed him his 
crutches and raised him to an upright position upon his 
remaining leg. They brushed the dust and straw from his 
clothing, and scores of kind soldiers tendered him their 
He was almost destitute of strength, his 
face was very pale, the perspiration stood in great beads 
upon his forehead. Rough men turned away their 
faces in silence as they witnessed his heroic efforts to 
control his emotions. 

Almost in a whisper he asked for water. It was 
given tohim. He raised his hand to his brow, and his 
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face brightened as some thought came to him. After 
a few minutes he appeared to summon all his faculties, 
turned to the officer of the day, saluted him, and said: 
*‘ Colonel, I have a report to make to the general.” 

“1 was about to offer to conduct you to him,” said 
the officer. “Iam certain that he will be as much 
pleased as we are to welcome your return among us.” 

Officers and privates from the Vermont brigade and 
many other regiments followed, all anxious to testify 
their welcome back to life of the comrade long supposed 
to have been in his grave. They moved as slowly as a 
funeral cortége—they were admitted without any delay, 
and filled the quarters of the general in command. 

General Stevenson would have taken his hand with- 
out a shadow of formality. The lieutenant retired a 
single step, saluted, and said: 

‘«‘ General, I have to report that I have been for some 
weeks absent from my regiment and within the enemy’s 
lines, because disabled by wounds and unable to endure 
transportation. I have been concealed, nursed, saved 
from death by the wife of a Confederate soldier, a 
brave, noble woman. I have been brought into our 
lines, secreted under a load of forage, by this farmer, 
who agreed to deliver me in safety at this post, in 
exchange for a pair of his mules appropriated to the 
use of the United States by order of General Sheridan, 
now supposed to be in Martinsburg. He has faithfully 
performed his part of the contract. I know I had no 
authority to make a contract to bind the Government, 
and yet, if not inconsistent with the regulations, I respect- 
fully ask that the farmer may have his mules!” 

“TI confirm your contract,” said the general, with 
great cordiality. ‘He may select the best pair of 
mules in the corral, and take them home with him.” 

This arrangement did not satisfy the veteran agricul- 
turalist. He hesitated to interpose his objection. Stand- 
ing with his battered hat in one hand, with the other he 
swept the few bristly hairs that stood upright on the top 
of his head, in imitation of the lieutenant’s salute, and 
uttered his protest. ‘General, itwas my mules I was to 
git. I wouldn’t swap my mules for no two pair of the 
best mules in the valley. I raised them mules; I broke 
’em. They’re brothers; one ten, the other leven years 
old. They’re wanted to every inch of my farm. Them’s 
the mules I want; they’re up to Martinsburg. Missus 
Van Metre’s nigger seen ’em thar.” 

“If that is the case, you shall have your own mules,” 
said the general. ‘‘I will see that the matter is looked 
into soon. Just now, other affairs are more pressing.” 

The proprietor of the mules waited patiently a few 
days until the sick were convalescent, and he now in- 
sisted that the contract with him should be carried out 
by the delivery of his animals. The quartermaster 
rather mischievously insisted that he did not see why 
one mule was not just as good as another, and that if 
the farmer were permitted to select a pair from the stock 
at Harper’s Ferry he ought to be satisfied. But that 
arrangement no amount of Bourbon fluid would induce 
him to accept. He undertook to satisfy the quarter- 
master that he ought to have his own animals. 

“T s’pose them mules ov mine is pretty much spiled 
by this time,” he sighed; “no mules could stan’ what 
they’ve had to go through, I reckon.” 

“ There is no possible ground for your fears,” said the 
quartermaster. ‘The mules from Martinsburg have 
been well fed and ought to be in better condition than 
when they were captured.” 


“It’s their morrils I’m afeard on. It’s an awful resk. 
Look what company them mules has had to keep. 
They’re soshiated with them ornary army mules. An 
army mule will spile anything not made of cast-iron. I 
was once got into a héap ov trouble by an army mule. 
They're the dangerousest, deceavinest hoss-kind ever 
foaled. ‘They’re artful enuff to cheat old Nick himself.” 

*‘ T should think so, if they were too sharp for a valley 
farmer. But tell me how they cheated you.” 

“ Tt was this way. I foun’ one ov them mules a-drag- 
gin’ ov his halter a-strayin’ onto the pike. I picked up 
the halter. Why, he was the innocentest lookin’ cree- 
tur—no butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. I went up 
an’ patted him on the back. He kind ov sidled up to 
me like he wanted to be friendly—I scratched him an’ 
he sidled up some more. His head was a-droppin’— 
his long ears slowly floppin’ up an’ down. His eyes 
was mostly shet, but I ort to have known that a look 
outen one corner ov his eye meant deviltry. But I 
didn’t. ‘The rest ov him was so lamb-like that I never 
thot ov his eye. I said to myself, ‘This poor mule has 
got lost—he ort to be took care of or he'll starve. I'll 
lead him home and give him a feed.’ So I started to 
lead him to my stable. But he braced out his four feet 
an’ wouldn’t go—jest stood still an’ shook his head as 
if he meant, ‘ No go.’ Still he seemed ’fectionate. He 
kep’ movin’ round an’ kinder sidlin’ up to me. I was 
pattin’ him back of his hips an’ a-sayin’ to myself, ‘ They 
ain’t many men as knows how to manage a mule— 
most men would whale this mule with a black-jack ; that 
would hurt his feelin’s an’ make contr’y; the way to 
manage a mule is to treat him softly—to reason with 
him. Now a mule is a good deal like a man—see how 
easy I can manage this one. I coax an’ pat him 

“ Jest then I.was struck by suthin’—I thot it was the 
butt-end of a telegraph-pole. Suthin’ dropped—it was 
me. The very stuffin’ was knocked outen me. When 
I kem to myself I was a-layin’ on my back in the middle 
of the pike. Abuv an’ round me was a thick cloud of 
dust, an’ in it, buzzin’ an’ whizzin’ an’ criss-crossin’ every 
way, was about ten thousand mules’ hind legs an’ hoofs. 
It looked scary. I crawled right out ov that cloud, an’ 
there as I lay on the ground, that cussed mule winked 
at me! Yes, sir, he winked at me! His latter end was 
cavortin’ an’ kickin’ up all that cloud of dust an’ mules’ 
feet, an’ the other end was wavin’ his ears an’ munchin’ 
a Canada thistle! Jest then along come a nigger. 
‘Samson,’ I said, ‘tie up that ar mule to a tree—cut a 
hickory gad an’ whale him tell he squeals!’ ‘Scuse 
me,’ said that nigger, ‘that is Uncle Sam’s mule. I 
wouldn’t dar hit him wid a stick. Don’t you see the 
brand “ U. S.”—Uncle Sam ?’ An’ then up kem a team- 
ster. ‘Here, you cussed mule!’ he said. ‘ What do 
you mean by running away? Who you consortin’ 
with?’ An’ I’ll be d—d if that cussed mule didn’t trot 
up to that teamster an’ lay his head over the man’s 
shoulder an’ laff—yes, sir, he fairly snorted! ‘ ¥es, 
yes! I see,’ said the man. ‘ Was they tryin’ to steal 
you, Bob? and did you have a little fun with ’em ?’ 
An’ then he laffedsome more. An’ I made up my mind 
to have nothin’ more to do with no army mules, I 
want my own mules I raised—that’s got some morril 
principles. Sooner than take a pa’r of army mules, I’d 
change the officer for three fingers of whiskey.” —“ You 
shall have your own mules, and the whiskey besides,” 
said the quartermaster. ‘You deserve them for your 
story, as well as for bringing in our officer.” 
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The birth-rate is declining in all civilized lands, and 
even more in the United States than other countries. 
In the United States the proportions per 1,000 for 1880 
and 18go were respectively 36.0 and 30.7 ; England and 
Wales, 34.2 and 30.2; Scotland, 33.6 and 30.3; Ire- 
land, 24.7 and 22.3; France, 24.5 and 21.8; Belgium, 
31.1 and 28.7 ; German Empire, 37.6 and 35.7; Austria, 
38.0 and 36.7; Switzerland, 29.6 and 26.6; Denmark, 
31.8 and 30.6; Norway, 30.7 and 30.0; Netherlands, 
35-5 and 32.9. ‘There are no interest-bearing State 
debts in Michigan, lowa, Indian Territory, Wisconsin or 
Illinois. Each pupil in tne public schools of the 
United States costs on an average $17.22 a year. 

The Catacombs of Rome contain the remains of about 
six million people. The Hoosac Tunnel, Massachu- 
setts, is the longest in the United States; length, four 
and three-fourths mile; cost, $14,000,000. The 
navy of Great Britain has 64,000 men; France, 54,000; 
Germany, 16,000; Russia, 29,000: Austria, 8,000; 
Italy, 13,000; Spain, 14,000; Holland, 8,000; Turkey, 
39,000; the United States, 10,000. Darwin’s theory 
of the formation of coral reefs is not nearly so obsolete 
as some students have supposed. It had several friends 
in the discussion of the subject at the recent meeting of 
the British Association. Two persons playing domi- 


noes ten hours a day and making four moves a minute, 


could continue 118,000,000 years without exhausting all 
the combinations of the game, the total of which is 
248,528,211,840. Paris has sixty labor papers. 





Fifty-three per cent. of all the lunatics in the 
asylums of Bengal are there entirely as the result of 
using ‘‘ hashish,” a poisonous drug. In Egypt, Greece 
and Turkey the use of the drug is forbidden by a strin- 
gent law. Algebra, almanac, cipher, zenith, zero, 
talisman, alcohol, alkali, amber, camphor, cotton, crim- 
son, jar, laudanum, lute, mattress, sugar, amulet, arsenal, 
magazine and a few other words are from the Arabic. 

In Blackstone’s time 150 offenses were punishable 
in England by death. All the glaciers in the Alps 
would not equal one of the largest in our Territory of 
Alaska. Corals increase by eggs, spontaneous divis- 
ion and germination. The rate of growth has not been 
fully determined. Prof. Agassiz indicates the growth of 
reefs at Key West at the rate of six inches in 100 years, 
and adds that if we doubled that amount it would 
require 7,000 years to form the reefs in that place, and 
hundreds of thousands of years for the growth of 
Florida. The most wonderful vegetable in the world 
is the truffle; it has neither roots, stem, leaves, flowers 
nor seeds. Danish lighthouses are supplied with oil 
to pump on the waves during a storm. 


There are sixty-four countries in which a patent can 


be protected. The tronometer is a device of Dr. 
Quintard, a Frenchman, for gauging the trembling of 
nervous people. Of theold people in the United King- 
dom above the age of sixty, rich and poor alike, one in 
seven is at the present moment in receipt of parish re- 
lief. The weight of an ant queen is equal to 30,000 
workers. A recent writer on elephants, who has 
killed over one hundred in his expeditions, states 
that when very hot the elephant will insert his trunk 


into his throat, draw up water and sprinkle it over his 
back, preferring the article outside rather than within. 

Suicides are becoming so frequent in Denmark that 
it is proposed to check them by a law turning over the 
body of every suicide to a dissecting room. A 
census taken in 1891 places the population of India at 
287,000,000. The capital letter “ Q” will be found 
but twice in the Old ‘Festament and three times in the 
New.——tThe skeleton of the leathery-winged bat is, 
bone for bone and joint for joint, similar to that of man, 
——If a Chinaman saves a man’s life he is compelled 
by law to support him the rest of his days. ‘The result 
of this is that very often a drowning man will perish in 
the sight of a score of sturdy swimmers, kind-hearted 
men very likely, but too poor to undertake the feeding 
of another mouth. With a load of 400 pounds a 
camel can travel twelve or fourteen days without water, 
going forty miles a day. Postage stamps are counted 
eleven times during the process of manufacturing. 
Artificial India rubber from cottonseed oil is one of the 
latest industrial products, and claimed to possess com- 
mercial adaptations of peculiar practical value. 





The sun throws vertical rays on the earth’s sur- 
face only upon an area equal to about thirty-five 
square miles at any one time. The word pen- 
knife is one of the words found only once in the 
Bible. Leprosy has greatly increased during the 
last half century, and is now prevalent in many 
places where it was formerly unknown. Skin graft- 
ing to cure blemishes on horses has been tried success- 
fully in Lancaster, Pa. There are in the world only 
twelve cities with over a million inhabitants, four of 
which are in China. London heads the list with 
4,415,958. New York and Brooklyn combined rank 
third, with 2,352,150. Some of the largest domes 
in the world are the Pantheon at Rome, 142 feet 
in diameter, 143 feet high; Baths of Carcalla, 
Rome, 112 feet diameter, 116 feet high; St. Sophia, 
Constantinople, 115 feet diameter, 201 feet high; St. 
Maria delle Fure, Florence, 139 feet diameter, 310 feet 
high; St. Peter’s, Rome, 139 feet diameter, 330 feet 
high; St. Paul’s, London, 112 feet diameter, 215 feet 
high. New York contains more Hebrews than there 
are in Jerusalem. People never think of whistling in 
Iceland. It is a violation of the Divine law. In the 
cholera plagues since 1848 the death rate has been tol- 
erably uniform, about forty per cent. of the cases ter- 
minating fatally. One-quarter of all the people born 
die before six years and one-half before sixteen. 
Taking all the year round the coldest hour of the twenty- 
four is five o’clock in the morning. There are some 
words in the Chinese language that have as many as 
forty different meanings, each depending on the intona- 
tion used in pronouncing it. The little toe is said to 
be disappearing from the human foot. In case of a 
dispute between the parents, the father legally has a 
right to name the child. All snow is not white. At 
several places in the mountains of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia it is blood red. Snow has been known to be 
black, yellow, red and green. Soil in Egypt is tilled 
by exactly the same kind of plow as that was used there 
5,000 years ago. Venice is built on eighty islands. 
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The Preblem of Anarchy.......... oo a) Sar Harper's Weekly 

The anarchist ‘avows that the two fundamental insti- 
tutions of oppression and slavery are Church and State. 
He calls these the vampires of history nourished upon 
the blood of millions of oppressed and down-trodden 
men and women. Religion is to him but “a collective 
insanity.” The ‘ propaganda of deed ” isnot difficult to 
explain when we understand the fundamental hypotheses 
upon which anarchyrests. Thisprépaganda advocates the 
use of violence by individuals and groups of individuals, 
either hoping thereby at once to break down authority, 
or to attract attention to the doctrines of anarchy, 
while they trust they will receive general recognition as 
a result of enforced discussion. This “ propaganda of 
deed,” which has been accepted by a very large propor- 
tion of modern anarchists, although not now perhaps 
so generally adopted as at one time, originated naturally 
enough in Russia, where free discussion and reform by 
persuasion are rendered so difficult by autocratic power. 
One whose name has an unenviable distinction as the 
first clear enunciator of the “ propaganda of deed,” is 
Netschajew. Some twenty years or more since, he 
framed a Revolutionary Catechism, in which he 
describes the revolutionist. Unfortunately space is too 
limited to permit a full quotation, but a few sentences 
will give the reader a lively idea of the terrible charac- 
ter of this document: The revolutionist despises all 
dogmas. ... He knows only one science, namely 
destruction. For this purpose, and for this alone, he 
studies mechanics, physics, chemistry, and possibly also 
medicine. . . . He despises and hates the present social 
morality in all its leadings.. . . For him there is only 
one pleasure, one comfort, one recompense—the success 
of the revolution. . . . He must be ready to die, and 
equally ready to kill everyone with his own hands who 
hinders him in the attainment of this purpose. 

Perhaps nothing more extreme was ever uttered, and 
such a statement of principles could not count upon 
anything like universal acceptance among anarchists, 
even if it may be a logical deduction from their princi- 
ples. Probably less to-day than formerly would it meet 
with the general approbation of anarchists. ‘The first 
impulse is to determine to attack these wild beasts of 
society, to exterminate them as enemies of their kind. 
Yet the first impulse here is not wholly reliable. Look- 
ing at the matter thoughtfully, we find it is necessary to 
make distinctions. The “propaganda of deed” must, 
in fact, be suppressed. Violence musi be punished with 
severity; public peace must be preserved at all costs. 
The power of society must be brought to bear upon 
rebellion and put it down; and society, we may all rest 
assured, is equal to this task. But this is not sufficient. 
The philosophy underlying anarchy cannot be rooted 
out by physical force. Wise thinkers have long recog- 
nized that the only cure for a bad philosophy is a good 
philosophy. We must replace the philosophy of free- 
dom and happines sthrough rebellion, with the philoso- 
phy of real freedom and real happiness through obedi- 
ence. We must learn to recognize the State as some- 
thing sacred, or else we must be prepared to deal with 
anarchy as a perpetually menacing force. We must 
establish upon a firm foundation the right of man to 
exercise authority over his fellows, showing in what this 


right originates, what maintains it, and what holds it 
within desirable limits. Indeed, if government is mere 
brute force, why should it not be resisted by brute 
force? Is the policeman’s club the beginning and the 
end of authority ? If this is so, what ethical reason can 
be deduced to show that a stronger than he should not 
wrest his club from him ? 

It has been stated that the anarchists themselves 
recognize God as the source of authority. May we 
not ask ourselves in all seriousness the question whether 
modern science has not become too materialistic, and 
whether we have done wisely in driving out of our 
political science the idea of God? Shall we, in our 
economics and politics shrink from this idea as some- 
thing unscientific? If so, we must be prepared to 
accept the consequences. We perceive, therefore, that 
anarchy is to some extent—indeed, to a very great 
extent—an ethical and a religious question requiring 
the attention of the moral teacher and the preacher. 
Yet there are those who tell us that the preacher should 
let alone political and social questions, and confine him- 
self to “‘the simple gospel of Christ,” whatever that may 
mean. But this question of anarchy is also a question 
of economics. It is important to add to our ethical and 
religious teaching a sound political economy, and this 
political economy will show the impossibility of the 
attainment of the end proposed by the anarchists by the 
means which they propose, altogether apart from the 
ethical nature of these means. 

There are dangers against which we must guard in 
the present emergency. One of these is that the strength 
of the anarchists will be over-estimated. They are but 
a handful of people, and, perhaps, in a dozen years have 
not been weaker than they are now. Desertions from 
their ranks have been numerous, and those who lead 
other and, relatively at least, saner movements are fre- 
quently persons who have turned their backs upon an- 
archy. The deeds of violence which have occurred 
recently must not be misunderstood. ‘They represent 
no general movement whatever. These deeds are not 
seen to proceed from any of the leaders of the anarchists, 
and it may be very much doubted whether they repre- 
sent even a general movement among the few anarchists. 
Probably the best heads among the anarchists regret 
them as inexpedient, and it may be found that the indi- 
viduals here and there who have been guilty of these 
deeds are haif insane. ‘This recent violence is to be 
regarded like an epidemic of crime, such as takes place 
from time to time in different cities, for which a com- 
paratively few individuals are responsible. Another 
danger is that society will fail to discriminate between 
the various social movements, and thus, on the one 
hand, lose much useful support, and, on the other, by 
acts of persecution, will tend to drive some to the an- 
archistic philosophy and practices. The chief discrimi- 
nation which should be made at the present time is that 
between socialism and anarchy, which have so recently 
been confounded. ‘The twe are far enough apart, and 
where the one thrives the other languishes. The most 
effective force, for example, in keeping anarchy out of 
Germany, has been social democracy. And if this social 
democracy were stronger in Spain, there would be less 
anarchy there. The abhorrence of the deed of violence 
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in the French Chamber of Deputies expressed by the 
French socialists is doubtless very sincere and genuine. 
There is, no doubt, very much to be condemned in social 
democracy, but this is something different enough from 
anarchy. It is one of the most useful antagonists of 
anarchy, because it opposes the social demand of an- 
archy from a standpoint which the masses can under- 
stand. It is something which is to be attacked and 
overcome by very different methods. 





Are Society's Morals Improving..... Daniel Greenleaf Thompson..... Forum 

A remarkable forecast, National Life and Character, 
has recently made its appearance, written by Charles H. 
Pearson, formerly Minister of Education in Victoria, 
and an author of some distinction. The argument of 
this book is that for the political and social world a sta- 
tionary period, followed by retrogression, is soon to 
come. The onward march of civilization is certain to 
be checked by uncivilized or half-civilized peoples, and 
when the outreaching energy is thrown back upon itself, 
stagnation will follow, individual initiative will be abated, 
state socialism will ensue, and character will deteriorate. 
What will then occur the author does not say, and does 
not pretend to know. For the day he anticipates, suffi- 
cient will be the evil. It is our purpose to discuss a 
topic suggested by this book, which is also in the minds 
of many other thinkers at the present time; namely, 
whether the influence which make human beings what 
they are, in our day and generation, are such as to 
improve the social order, or are disintegrative of it. 
Are enlightened people of to-day more moral than they 
were under the régime of authority—authority of State 
or Church? Or has the inauguration of an era of 
greater individual freedom of action and of thought 
brought with it a decline in morality ? 

If, then, the question propounded above be of import- 
ance, it certainly is of consequence to ascertain clearly 
in what morality consists. It may be suspected that 
over the ambiguities of the term, and misunderstand- 
ings respecting its true meaning, has arisen much of the 
contrariety of opinion as to the prevalence of good and 
bad morals at different times. There has been a per- 
sistent determination to limit the meaning of “ morality ” 
in one way or another, instead of giving it a broad signi- 
fication which enables us to form ethical rules that apply 
universally. Among the ancients, we know, virtue 
meant courage. Sometimes loyalty to the king is the 
supreme test of morality. Among women very exten- 
sively, and frequently among men, “immorality ” signifies 
sexual irregularity. They say, “ This person is a defaulter, 
is cruel to his wife, is a drunkard, but he is not immoral.” 
A great many religious teachers believe and inculcate 
the doctrine that there can be no morality in thought, 
word, or deed, except under the inspiration of the spirit 
of God in the soul. As some hold, the same act may 
be moral or immoral, according to its motive. Burning 
heretics was at one time ethically justified, while acts 
which involve no injury to anyone except the person 
committing them have been, and still are, denounced as 
the worst immorality. So, it readily appears that the 
question whether the world is gaining or losing in moral- 
ity will have to be answered very differently, according 
to the point of view as to the meaning of the term. 

It may be freely admitted that, so far as moral or 
immoral conduct is to be judged by rules, ordinances, 
or customs which receive their sanction from merely 
religious or ecclesiastical authority, there has been a 
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very complete and even startling lapse from former con- 
ditions. From this point of view, we may note deteri- 
oration of moral sentiment in the increased feeling 
against established churches, for example. ‘The prob- 
lem, where they exist, is rapidly resolving itself into 
a question of how to get rid of them with the least 
trouble and disturbance. The abolition of all privileges 
to churches and the clergy may, on the same line of 
reasoning, be considered as evincive of a decline of 
moral sentiment. Coming down to personal matters, so 
also may be viewed the increasing reluctance to attend 
church on the Sabbath and the growing inclination to 
go fishing on that day. Fishing on Sunday is prohibited 
by penal statute in the State of New York. It is thus 
a crime; but most people do not consider it immoral, 
and many disregard the law without the slightest com- 
punction. Hence, from all such circumstances, theolog- 
ical arguments may be brought forward to prove moral 
decadence. If this line of argument is sound, the civil- 
ized world is, indeed, growing worse; and the univer- 
sality of sin among people of grades of intelligence above 
the Russian peasant must unhesitatingly be conceded. 

But if the criterion of morality be the stability of the 
social order, the prosperity and happiness of the com- 
munity, an entirely different picture is presented. The 
broader inference may be drawn that the greater the 
general welfare, the more perfect the morality. That 
this argument will be objected to with vehemence I 
doubt not; but I am convinced that it is a perfectly 
valid one and will stand the test of full examination, 
though I can do little more than suggest it, within the 
limits of the present article. ‘The greater the amount of 
happiness in the community generally, the more clear 
that individuals act at least according to the maxim, Do 
not unto others as you would not have them do to you. 

A good social order involves security in the funda- 
mental rights of life, liberty and property. The change 
from a militant to an industrial civilization, wherever it 
occurs, diminishes the chances of that greatest disor- 
ganizer of society, that breeder of the worst and most 
dreadful immoralities—war. Wherever this ceases to 
be a danger pressing upon the minds of the citizens, the 
most terrible injuries which human beings can inflict 
upon each other are reduced to isolated and occasional 
cases, instead of being perpetrated by wholesale. It is 
sometimes said that war develops the highest virtues— 
patriotism, bravery, self-abnegation of all sorts. So it 
does: it would be a pity if it did not have some com- 
pensations. Nevertheless, killing and the torture of 
human beings are its method, and the murdering of those 
who have never harmed their murderers. It may be a 
more virtuous act to shoot a man who never even in- 
sulted you, with whom in fact you have not the slightest 
acquaintance, than to kill one who has given you pro- 
vocation: but neither act can be said to fulfil that 
altruistic rule of conduct in which Jesus of Nazareth 
summed up the moral law. 

If it had been the case that the decline of authority, 
monarchical or ecclesiastical, had resulted in more fre- 
quent appeals to arms in civilized societies, either in 
foreign contests or intestine commotions resulting in 
anarchic conditions, it might be urged that men cannot 
be trusted with liberty. But, allowing for exceptions 
and surveying the whole field, the result has been 
exactly contrary. The United States will be taken as 
the prominent example among the nations of the earth. 
The probabilities of any disturbance of the peace are so 
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smail, security of life and property is so great, that 
government is neglected. People are too busy to look 
after political affairs. If bad men get into office, men 
laugh and express themselves in contemptuous terms, 
but feel no alarm. They know that the commercial and 
industrial aims of a nation in which the profession of the 
soldier is merged in that of the policeman, preclude serious 
disorder. Riots there may be on special occasions; but 
there is no threatening of liberty, no one who, as Cesar 
used to say in accusation of Gallic leaders, is plotting 
‘“‘new things.” The very fact that wealthy and intelligent 
citizens neglect politics shows increased security, a more 
stable condition. ‘This in its turn goes to prove a better 
moral disposition on the part of individuals, such a 
character as not only justifies the removal of the re- 
straints of authority heretofore imposed, but encourages 
the belief that the sphere of governmental action can 
safely, and will be, still further limited. 

What is true regarding personal safety and immunity 
from assault, is equally true of property. Ownership of 
land is secure and personal effects are generally safe. 
Crimes against private property are not on the increase 
in civilized countries, and certainly not in the United 
States. The occupations of robbery and theft are 
difficult and unremunerative. There are easier ways to 
make money. Few men choose to be robbers, and 
when they do they regret their choice; nor is thieving 
becoming any more popular as an industrial pursuit. 

When we come to public peculation, it must be con- 
fessed democracy does not appear to advantage. ‘The 
use of public office for private ends, the neglect of duties, 
eagerness to get hold of public money for individual 
benefit, whether it be in subsidies, lucrative contracts, 
undeserved pensions or sinecure offices, are conspicuous 
enough and do not indicate high moral tone. But all 
these are the peculiar vices of industrial and commercial 
competition, in which money-getting is the chief end of 
efforts. In the United States they have not led to 
crimes of violence, and where they have been flagrantly 
exhibited they have been rebuked and the offenders 
punished. Professor Bryce, in his work entitled The 
American Commonwealth, asserts that in the last 
twenty-five years there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the management of city administrations. As to 
the whole country, the sme authority believes that polit- 
ical morality is gaining ground rather than declining. 

Growing out of that misconception of the meaning of 
morality to which I have made allusion, it will be con- 
tended that the loss of respect for authority, particularly 
religious authority, has taken away that uplifting force 
which alone prevents men and women from sinking to 
depths of bestiality in the matter of personal morals. It 
must not be forgotten that the measure of morality and 
immorality in conduct is the injury to others. Hence a 
direct wrong is more immoral than an indirect one. He 
who steals my purse does a deed of greater immorality 
than he who visits the saloon and goes away in a state 
of intoxication. The business-man who cheats his fellow 
in the street should not be considered less immoral in 
that act than when he spends his evenings in a house of 
harlotry. This may be news to some people. If so, it is 
news which ought to be more widely disseminated. For 
centuries the Church covered up its own oppressions and 
extortions, its lust for power and wealth, attained by 
grinding the face of the poor, by preaching the worst 
punishments of hell for personal indulgence—which, 
however, could be commuted to a fine payable in this 


world. The same delusion exists in many quarters 
to-day. The pious churchman who will lie and defraud 
in business, taking every advantage of ignorance or 
weakness, striking from the poor man’s hand his daily 
bread, believes himself “moral”; while he denounces 
the “ immorality ” of the wretch he sees in the gutter, 
who, maybe, has gone to destruction because he has 
found respectable people holding the moral law to be 
comprised in the idea that “ business is business,” and 
that self-indulgence deprives men even of the right to 
live! In Paris, itis said, the police generally arrest the 
man who is run over by a vehicle. This seems to be 
the principle on which society deals with its outcasts. 

But though we must relegate to a secondary position, 
in the list of immoralities, personal appetitive indul- 
gences, we are by no mean to lose sight of their delete- 
rious effects upon character and thus of their indirect 
injurious effect. Yet, if the maxim, “ In vino veritas,” 
conveys a truth, and if in his cups a man reveal a brutal 
nature, that nature was there before the liquor brought it 
out, and we must find the cause of it farther back. That 
cause is nothing else than “man’s inhumanity to man,” 
the predatory disposition to injure and kill, the deter- 
mination to crowd the weaker to the wall, which it has 
been the mission of civilization to soften, and which it 
may eradicate. When, therefore, in their desire for 
liberty, men fall victims to destructive habits, we must 
be careful to place the burden of blame where it belongs. 
If we do this, we shall very often find that the immo- 
rality lies not so much with the weaker who is crushed, as 
with the stronger who flings him to the ground. The 
brutality with which advantage is taken of the weaker 
and the blame of his failures thrown upon him, is appal- 
ling. Personal indulgence is only the solace for defeat, 
the sole relief from a pitiless fate. And in case of crime, 
the determining causes are too little considered. It will 
usually be found that there is some wrong at the back 
of the evil deed, which someone in particular, or society 
in general, has committed against the criminal, and which 
it is the business of society to consider. Though punish- 
ment be inflicted upon the prisoner at the bar, it is our 
business to understand, and, if possible, to prevent, 
those wrongs inflicted by prosperity and power upon 
poverty and weakness which drive men to desperation 
and breed crimes, and even revolutions. 

Yet impartial observation of the facts will, I am per- 
suaded, show that personal morals are everywhere 
improving under conditions of greater freedom. In the 
matter of drunkenness there is a very marked gain in 
America, even in spite of strong prohibitionist movements 
and their temporary successes; for such movements 
must be regarded as practically increasing the evils they 
assume to combat. Prohibition, however, is now gener- 
ally acknowledged to be a failure. It must be so, like 
every attempted regulation of personal habits by law, 
because it is resented as an infringement upon liberty. 





Studies in Tramp Life........... John J. McCook.......... Charities Review 

Massachusetts is the only State which, so far as I 
know, attempts to collect the facts necessary for a 
calculation as to the number of tramps. In 1891, the 
average daily number lodged in police stations or 
public lodging-houses for wanderers was 427.3. In 
answer to the question, “‘ Where do you usually sleep ?” 
on the blank, from which I received 1,349 replies in the 
winter of 1891-2, 377 gave police stations or other 
public lodging-houses. Assuming this proportion of 











377 to 1,349 to be approximately representative of the 
ratio between the number frequenting such places at 
night and the total, we shall conclude that the Massa- 
chusetts total contingent to the tramp army was 1529.7. 
And, assuming that the Massachusetts contingent bears 
the same relation to the entire army that the population 
of Massachusetts bears to that of the United States— 
29.97—the total for this country will be 45,845. I 
suspect this is not far from correct, though it is partly 
built upon assumptions. It is from five to fifteen thou- 
sand below the current guess estimates, which fact is 
slightly confirmatory; since estimates of crowds are 
almost invariably over the truth. 

I have spoken of blanks with 1,349 replies. These 
came from fourteen different places to which blanks had 
been sent. The answers were taken down generally by 
police officers, a separate blank being used for each case. 
There were twenty-four questions and eight sub-ques- 
tions. Besides the large amount of material secured, 
Mr. W. Vallance, clerk of the Board of Guardians for 
Whitechapel, London, secured for me tabulated replies 
to similar questions from 841 of hiscasual lodgers, Octo- 
ber, 1891. The basis for careful conclusions was tlere- 
fore far broader than anything ever before attempted, so 
far as I am aware. These results have been compared 
with the analysis of the 52,335 cases which have come 
under the observation of the German Arbeiter Colonien 
since their establishment, so far as the much more 
meagre statistical scope of these figures would allow. 
A brief account of the more important results of my 
inquiry may be of use here: Fifty-seven per cent. of 
our American tramps have trades or professions; forty- 
one per cent. are unskilled laborers, Ninety-eight 
trades were represented by the 1,349 individuals—and 
nearly half of the persons belonging to these were 
attached to employments which require constant loco- 
motion, as sailors, firemen, teamsters and brakemen, or 
are associated with these occupations—such as shoe- 
makers, curriers, hostlers, blacksmiths and horse-shoers. 
Three and six-tenths per cent. more are in a trade which 
is drawn upon for some of the most striking figures 
illustrative of the unrest and transitoriness of human 
existence—the weavers. 

One tramp in twenty is under twenty years of age; 
three out of five under thirty-five; seventy-five out of 
one hundred under forty, and only one in one hundred 
and eleven over seventy. Ours are much younger than 
the English and considerably younger than the German. 
This was the winter when the grip was raging, and 
yet only eight and five-tenths per cent. of them claimed 
to be suffering from bad health, and eighty-three and 
five tenths per cent. declared specifically that their health 
was good, In England ninety-one per cent. admitted this. 
The German colonies gave no statistics under this item. 
What makes people tramps? ‘The question designed 
to throw light on this was, “ Why did you take to the 
road?” And, of course, most of them attributed it to 
their being “ out of work”—eighty-two and eight tenths 
per cent. in fact. A few were “tired of work,” or 
“wanted to take life easy;” still more “ wanted to see 
the country;” more still charged it to “ drink,” a few 
to “roving disposition,” and a very few to “won't 
work.” Fifty-five per cent. of them, however, admitted 
that they had not tried to get work the day they were 
questioned, which is suggestive; and eighteen per cent. 
of them “ didn’t know ” when they were going to work 
again, while two per cent. more frankly replied “ never,” 
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to the question, “ When are you going to work again?” — 
which is still more suggestive. And most suggestive of 
all will be thought, the reply which showed that sixty- 
three per cent. of them are confessedly intemperate. 
Fifty-six per cent. of our tramps are of American 
nativity. Next follow Ireland, England, Germany, 
Canada, Norway and Sweden, and Scotland. There 
were only two Italians. A considerable number, pos- 
sibly a majority of the American section, are of foreign, 
chiefly Irish parentage. I have no statistical basis for 
this statement, but think it to be probably correct. 
England has almost. no foreign element to deal with 
among her tramps, and Germany practically none at all. 
More than nine tenths of them are unmarried, and a 
like proportion can read and write. This is not far from 
the proportion of adult white literates, according to the 
1880 census. In intelligence and education, it is my 
impression that the average tramp is not appreciably 
different from the general population. He is certainly 
not inferior. “ How they are housed and fed” is im- 
portant. In pleasant weather they live out of doors. 
Eleven per cent.. admitted having been at some time 
inmates of almshouses. I suspect this to be below the 
truth, But, in any event, the close quarters presently 
become insufferable, and by April the captives are off. 
Some of them go South for the winter, living thus in 
perpetual summer. AA friend tells me that while running 
an engine on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad he 
always passed a troop of them with faces turned South 
in October, and another troop with faces turned North 
in April. Thirty-two per cent. admitted having been in 
hospital, many of them more than once. And I have 
it from hospital surgeons and from the lips of members 
of the fraternity, that a hospital is considered a good 
place for the winter, and that certain diseases, com- 
monly regarded formidable, are rather welcomed by 
them late in the fall, as promising indefinite asylum in 
this comfortable and healthful resort. ‘Only one sixth 
of them claimed to have been in hospital at their own 
charges; the rest were paupers of some kind. And 
such light work as is done in almshouses is done in 
summer, when they are away. So that the hospital 
and almshouse fraction may be set down, without any 
discussion, as a public burden. 

While outside institutional walls, they are variously 
housed in box-cars, police stations, wayfarer’s rests, 
cheap lodging-houses, hotels, wagons, churches, and 
school-houses; and the balance accept lodging at 
‘‘ Mother Green’s,” to use the German tramp’s phrase 
for camping out. “ How do they secure food?” Twenty 
per cent. say they beg; nine per cent. more “ beg and 
work ;” over two per cent. more “beg and steal.” 
Three per cent. live off their “friends.” Twenty-seven 
per cent. “ work” or “work and want.” Thirty-eight 
per cent. say they “pay for it.” How, for the most 
part, this is done, is left to the imagination. I am con- 
vinced that the life of a fraction, possibly the greater 
part of this company, consists in alternations of work 
and travel or debauchery. The work is suspended as 
soon as the means for the last named have been secured 
—and the “ sobering up” is commonly at public expense. 
Counting their house-room at nothing, I am con- 
vinced that $240 a year would be a moderate, and $200 
a year a very conservative estimate for the actual cost 
per head of our army of tramps. This would amount to 
about $10,000,000 annually. This has to be paid for 
by somebody. And that somebody is the tax-payer. 



















































MARVELS OF MEMORY: THE MIND AND ITS POWERS* 





An itinerant lecturer assured his audience that he 
could teach the art of remembering everything; but 
some doubt was thrown on his assertion when he went 
away and forgot his umbrella! I am not a teacher of 
any art or system of Mnemonics, but I propose to con- 
sider briefly some parts of the mechanism concerned in 
receiving and retaining ideas, and recalling them readily 
when wanted. There have been persons who could 
with difficulty remember anything—like Hogarth, the 
painter—and persons who could hardly forget, if they 
would, as Pope assures us was the case with Lord 
Bolingbroke ; but while such persons are notable as 
extremes and opposites, the true marvel is in the mech- 
anism of memory itself, as possessed in varying degrees 
of power by us all. There is a close relation between 
seeing a thing and afterwards recollecting it. While 
gazing at the object, we have its picture on the retina, 
and when afterwards we have vivid recollection of the 
object and seem to see it, it is just: possible that the 
image on the retina is faintly revived. It is well known 
that every picture on the retina remains there for a brief 
space of time, so that after gazing intently at an object 
we continue to see it for a moment when we turn away. 

The important part which the eye plays in memory 
must not mislead us as to the seat of the faculty, which 
is inthe brain. If the eye were the actual seat of con- 
scious perception, vision would not be cut off by severing 
the optic nerve, which may be likened to a telegraph 
wire laid down between the eye and the brain. The 
brain is the headquarters of the nervous system, where 
the nerve lines from all the five senses meet, and where 
the impressions of all kinds are stored up. Persons 
born blind never have a true notion of light and colors, 
and never even dream about them; but John Milton, 
having once seen the beautiful world, can describe it 
after he becomes blind, having the recollections stored. 
What is the brain like, in its capacity of storehouse ? 
and what should we see if we could reduce our stature to 
infinitesimal proportions and travel along the corridors 
of the brain? Does it contain galleries of pictures ? Is 
it furnished with shelves and pigeon-holes for the classi- 
fication and care of records and messages? It is impos- 
sible to conceive what kind of apparatus or fittings can 
at once be suitable for storing up pictures and sounds, 
and all the varieties of impressions received from all the 
senses. Nor can we discover any curious machinery, 
even with the microscope, for the structure of the gray 
matter is so minute as to defy the powers of the lens; 
and all that we can detect is an agglomeration of 
minute cells. A calculation has been made regarding 
the number of these brain-cells. It is assumed that 
every thought or perception is a separate lodger in the 
mind, requiring an apartment of the brain to itself; and 
the cells are the apartments. We have to provide accom- 
modation for all the incidents of our everyday life, for 
all we read in the daily papers, for all that our school- 
masters crammed into us, and all that we have learned 
since. How is this possible in one small skull? Our 
conception is assisted by photography, which can print 
the Lord’s Prayer so small that it requires a powerful 
microscope to read it. Surely, then, minute portions of 
the brain may contain a great deal. The cells vary in 

* George St. Clair in Cassell’s Family Magazine. 





size from one three-hundredth of an inch in diameter to 
one three-thousandth ; and this being known, it is not 
difficult to estimate the entire number of them in the 
brain. Dr. Hooke, the mathematician, said 3,155,760,_- 
000; but according to Maynert’s calculation the num- 
ber of cerebral cells is only 600,000,000. Seeing that 
the doctors differ, let us use the slate and pencil our. 
selves. The thinking power of the brain is believed to 
reside in the gray matter of the surface. This is a sheet 
of cellular nerve substance, which is crumpled into con- 
volutions through being confined within the narrow 
limits of the skull. If it were spread out flat, it would 
be found equal to a layer one inch in thickness, and 
twelve inches long by eleven inches broad—or slightly 
more—giving a total of 134 cubic inches. If all the 
cells were one three-hundredth of an inch in diameter, 
there would be room for 27,000,000 of them in one 
cubic inch, and therefore for 3,618,000,000 in the 
whole; but since many of the cells are smaller, the total 
number must be greater. Let us, however, be content 
with the 3,618,000,000. What is a million? The Bible 
—Old and New Testament together—is said to contain 
about three and a quarter millions of letters ; we should 
therefore have to pile up 1,113 copies of the Scriptures 
to get a heap containing as many letters as the brain 
contains cells. As each cell may accommodate one idea 
or thought, probably even a smaller storehouse would 
suffice for the wants of the average human creature. On 
the other hand, when great thinkers require more accom- 
modation, they may perhaps be able to grow more brain 
cells; and Webster did tell a great scholar that he had 
to change the size of his hat every few years. 

The next question is, on what principle of arrangement 
our ideas are stowed away? How are they grouped 
together? Do all the scientific thoughts congregate in 
one region, all literary ideas in another, all notions of 
morals in a third? There is an admitted law of the 
association of ideas. It is common to say that in 
desultory conversation “one thing leads to another,” an 1 
this is also true of our solitary musings: the thoughts 
ramble on, and we are very soon far away from our 
starting-point. If a man, on getting up in the morning, 
says to his wife, “ My dear, I see the stable door is 
open.—What was it our minister said on Sunday about 
the Sadducees ?” the wife may not see the connection 
of thought. Yet, probably, there was a chain of ideas, 
and the links may have been the following—*“ Stable 
open—horse stolen—I’ll track the thief by the impres- 
sions of the horse’s hoofs, printed on the soft soil— 
printed, a wonderful art: when Dr. Faust invented 
printing he was charged with having dealings with the 
Devil—but the Sadducees can hardly have believed in a 
devil if they denied the existence of angels and spirits; 
and what was it our minister said on Sunday?” Ideas 
in the mind are isolated and independent, but the pres- 
ent thought is either suggested by the last, or it is a new 
sensation coming in through one of the five gateways 
from outside. Recollected ideas come in a procession, 
hand in hand, each one introducing the next. Each 
idea, however, has many acquaintances, ready to intro- 
duce, and we have to choose which we will receive, how 
long we will entertain them, and whether we will allow 
any of them to divert us from our intended order. 
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One thing we notice is that those ideas keep up 
acquaintance which were associated together when they 
first entered the mind, or which are often linked together 
in our reading or our experience. ‘The idea of a razor 
is associated with the thought of shaving. The name 
of Eve is linked with Adam, Eden, and forbidden fruit. 
Ideas are not very particular in forming their associa- 
tions ; but they like to keep the company they have once 
enjoyed. If it be the case that all our stored informa- 
tion on historical subjects is localized in one part of the 
brain, and all scientific ideas in another, it may be more 
owing to the fact that we associate the ideas together in 
our method of learning than to any special fitness of the 
group of cells the ideas find lodgment in. Yet again, 
we often thus associate ideas because we perceive a kin- 
ship between them. We may link language with his- 
torical events by associating the word Bucephalus with 
Alexander the Great and his horse, or by remembering 
Nelson’s phrase, “‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty.” It would seem, too, that intimately connected 
ideas may perhaps lie far apart in the brain, so long as 
the channel of communication between them is kept 
open by frequent use. The ability to open the desired 
channels, whenever wanted, is a power which goes with 
a good memory. The liability to have the wrong chan- 
nels open their own sluice-gates, and flood us with irrele- 
vant ideas, is the misfortune of a weak mind. ‘To fix a 
thing in the mind we must get it linked on to something 
we know already; hence, the more we know the easier 
it is to add to our knowledge; because so many old 
ideas stretch out their hands to take hold of the new 
ones and give them welcome. 

Memories tend to fade. Montaigne’s memory was 
so bad that he thought he ought to be celebrated for its 
imperfection. At the same time, he consoled himself 
with the reflection that, therefore, he never could venture 
to tell lies. Disease will play queer pranks with memory, 
locking up some apartments of the brain, while in others 
it turns out the old cupboards. Dr. C. B. Ratcliff tells 
us of a French lady, who had lived in France until she 
reached her sixteenth year, and up to that time spoke 
only French. Then she came to England, and began 
to speak English. When about twenty years of age, 
she married an American gentleman, and from that time, 
for about twenty years, she lived sometimes in America, 
sometimes in England, speaking English habitually and 
French scarcely ever. When Dr. Ratcliff saw her her 
mind was feeble, and that was all; but about two years 
afterwards he found she had forgotten everything con- 
nected with her married life, her English not excepted ; 
and if asked who she was and where she was, she gave 
her maiden name, and mentioned the street where she 
had lived in Paris when a girl. 

Among those who have performed great feats of 
memory may be mentioned Dr. Fuller, author of the 
Worthies of England. He could repeat another man’s 
sermon after hearing it once, and could repeat five 
hundred words in an unknown language after hearing 
them twice. He one day undertook to walk from 
Temple Bar to the farthest end of Cheapside, and to 
repeat on his return every sign on either side of the way, 
in the order of their occurrence—and he did it easily. 
In such feats as this the eye plays a chief part; yet 
blind people, also, have good memories. The Rev. B. 
J. Johns, Chaplain to the Blind Asylum, London, testi- 
fies that a large number of pupils learn the Psalter, and 
that one young man was there who could repeat not 
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only the whole of the 150 Prayer-Book Psalms, and a 
large number of metrical psalms and hymns, as well as a 
considerable amount of modern poetry, including Gold. 
smith’s Deserted Village, but the whole of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, with marginal notes and a biography. © 
Lord Macaulay, on one occasion, repeated to himself 
the whole of Paradise Lost while crossing the Irish 
Channel. At another time, waiting in a Cambridge 
coffee-house for a post-chaise, he picked up a country 
newspaper containing two poetical pieces—one the 
Reflections of an Exile, and the other a Parody on a 
Welsh Ballad—looked them once through, never gave 
them a further thought for forty years, and then repeated 
them without the change of a single word. Macaulay’s 
mind, someone has said, was like a dredging-net, which 
took up all that it encountered, both good and bad, nor 
ever seemed to feel the burden. Very much: unlike a 
dredging-net, and more like a strainer, are the minds of 
some other persons, who carefully select what they will 
retain or have a natural facility for remembering special 
classes of facts. George Bidder for figures, Sir W. Scott 
for verses, Mezzofanti for languages. Sir. W. Scott, 
quoting the old Borderer, who had no command of his 
memory, and only retained what hit his fancy, says 
that his own memory was of precisely the same kind; 
it seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously a favorite 
passage of poetry, a play-house ditty, or,-above all, a 
Border-raid ballad, “‘ but names, dates, and other tech- 
nicalities escaped (he says) in a most melancholy degree.” 
There are a hundred different varieties of memory; 
and perhaps we cannot altogether choose which we will 
possess, though every sort, when we have the germs of 
it, may be cultivated. The most useful memory is one 
which makes a discriminating selection, winnowing out 
the chaff; which stores up principles, typical facts, and 
illustrative cases; which arranges its stores in methodical 
order, and is able to fetch out the right thing without 
hesitation. As memory is the revival of ideas, and we 
can only revive what has been impressed, we must, in 
order to remember, first of all observe and attend, look- 
ing earnestly at the new thought or thing, and its con- 
nection with things that we know already. It will hook 
on or associate, according to its relations with previous 
acquirements, and appear in their company in future. 
To learn anything by heart, the best plan is to read a 
sentence, and repeat it without a book; then read the 
next sentence and repeat the two, and so on. Repeti- 
tion is of great importance, “line upon line.” After it 
has been learned it must be recalled, and gone over 
at intervals, or the impression will fade away. Dr. M. 
Granville says we should take out our ideas and dust 
them sometimes. Using another figure, I may say it is 
necessary to telegraph occasionally to every region of 
the brain, to keep the residents awake and the highways 
of communication open. Lord Bacon alludes to 
recipes for the improvement of memory, and mentions 
what herbs, etc., were popularly supposed to be good for 
strengthening it, among the number being beans and 
onions. Beans and bacon we shall remember. But 
what could the eating of onions help us? The best aid 
to remembering a series of thoughts or events—next to 
their geographical relation or their narrative connection, 
in which two cases they can be mentally pictured as 
though the eye saw them—must be, one would think, 
their logical connection. But when thoughts and 
phrases and facts have neither logical relation nor nar- 
rative connection, we may resort to an artificial system. 








THE DWARF’S BARGAIN: 


FOR THE LOVE OF GOLD* 





The yoke of poverty galled him exceedingly, and he 
hated his task-mistress with a most rancorous hatred. 
As he climbed up or down the dripping ladders, descend- 
ing from sollar to sollar towards the level where he 
worked, he would set his teeth grimly that he might not 
curse aloud—an oath underground being an invitation to 
the evil one. And when he was at work in the dreary 
level, he brooded so moodily over his bondage to pov- 
erty, that he desired to break from it at any cost. 

“ I’drisk a lem for its weight in gowld: darned ef I 
wedn’!” he muttered, savagely, as he dug at the stub- 
born rock with his pick. He could hear the sounds of 
blasting in other levels—the explosions traveling to him 
in a muffled bobom—and above him, for he was working 
beneath the bed of the ocean, he could faintly distinguish 








the grinding sea as the huge waves wallowed and roared 
across the beach. 

“I’m sick to death o’ this here life,” he grumbled. 
“ T’d give a haand or a’ eye fora pot o’ suvrins. Iss, I’d 
risk more than that,” he added, darkly, letting the words 
ooze as if under his breath. 

At that moment his pick detached a piece of rock 
which came crashing down on the floor of the level, 
splintering into great jagged fragments as it fell. He 
started back with an exclamation of uncontrollable sur- 
prise. The falling rock had disclosed the interior of a 
cavern whose outlines were lost in impenetrable gloom, 
but which here and there in a vague fashion, as it caught 
the light of the candle flickering in his hat, seemed to 
sparkle as if its walls were crusted with silver. 

“ Lor’ Jimmeny, this es bra’ an’ queer!” he gasped. 

As he leaned on his pick, peering into the cavern with 
covetous eyes, but with a wildly-leaping heart, he was 
aware of an odd movement among the shadows. 

It was a certain squat, humpbacked blotch, that was 
sprawling blackly beside a misshapen block, was either 
wriggling on the floor as if trying to stand upright 

or else there was something wrong with his 
eyes. He stared at the wavering gloom in the cavern, 
with its quaint, angular splashes of glister, where heads 
of quartz and patches of mundic caught the light from 
the unsteady candle, and presently he was certain that 
the shadows were alive. 

Most of all, he was sure that the little humpbacked 
oddity had risen to its feet and was a veritable creature: 
an actual uncouth, shambling grotesque, instead of a 
mere flat blotch of shadow. Up waddled the little 
humpback to the hole in the wall, where Joel stood 
staring, leaning on his pick. 

“What can I do for ’ee, friend ?” asked the hump- 
back, peering at the grimy, half-naked miner, with his 
little ferrety eves glowing lumincusly. 

Joel moistened his lips with his tongue before he 
answered. ‘ Nawthin’, plaise sir,” he gasped out, quak- 
ingly. ‘“ Nonsense, man!” said the humpback, pleasantly, 
rubbing his hands cheerfully together as he spoke. And 
Joel noticed that the fingers, though long and skinny, 
were adorned with several sparkling rings. ‘‘ Nonsense, 
my man! I’m your friend—if you'll let me be. O 
never mind my hump, if that’s frightening you,” and the 
lean brown face puckered into a smile. “Come! 

*From Drolls from Shadowland. By J. H. Pierce, author of 
Inconsequent Lives. (Macmillan & Co.) 





In what way can I oblig’ ’ee, friend? I can grant you 
any wish you like. Say the word—and it’s done! Just 
think what you could do if you had heaps of money, 
now—piles of suvrins in that owld chest in your bed- 
room, instead o’ they paltry two-an’-twenty suvrins 
you now got heeded away in the skibbet.”—Joel stared 
at the speaker with distended eyes, the great beads of 
perspiration gathering on his forehead. ‘* How ded ’ee 
come to knaw they was there?” 

“T knaw more than that,” said the humpback, laugh- 
ing. “I could tell ’ee a thing or two, b’leeve, if I 
wanted to. Wedn ’ee like they two-an’-twenty suvrins 
in the skibbet made a hundred-an’-twenty ?” asked the 
humpback, insinuatingly.—* Iss, by Gosh, I should! ” 

“ Then gi’ me your hand on it, cumraade, an’ you shall 
have ’em! ”——“ Here goes, then!” said Joel. 

The humpback seized the proffered hand in an 
instant, covering the grimy fingers with his own lean 
claws. ‘Oh, le’ go! le’ go!” shouted Joel. 

The humpback grinned; his black eyes glittering. 

“TI waan’t be niggardly to ’ee, cumraade,” said he. 
“Every drop o’ bleod you choose to shed for the pur- 
pose shall turn into a golden suvrin for ’ee—there !” 

‘‘ Darn ’ee! thee ben an’ run thy nails in me—see!” 

And Joel showed a drop of blood oozing from his 
wrist. “Try the charm, man! Wish! Hold un out, 
and say, Wan!” 

Joel held out his punctured wrist mechanically. 
“Wan!” There was a sudden gleam, down dropped 
a sovereign ; a bright gold coin that rang sharply. 

“ Try agen!” said the humpback, grinning delight- 
edly.—Joel stooped first to pick up the coin, and bit it 
eagerly. “Ay, good Gosh! ’tes gowld, sure ’nuff !” 

“Try agen!” said the humpback. “ Make up a 
pile !’—Joel held out his wrist and repeated the formula. 
“Wan!” And another coin clinked at his feet. 

He leaned on his pick, and kept coining ‘his blood 
eagerly, till presently there was quitea little pile at his feet. 

The humpback watched him intently for a time; but 
Joel appeared to be oblivious of his presence; and the 
squat little figure stealthily disappeared. The falling 
coins kept chiming melodiously, till presently the great 
stalwart miner had to lean against the wall of the level 
to support himself. So tired as he was, he had never 
felt before. But give over his task he either could not, 
or would not. The chink of the gold pieces he must 
hear if he died for it. He looked down at them greed- 
ily. “Wan!—wan !—wan!” 

Presently he tottered and fell over on his heap. 

At that same moment the halting little humpback 
stole out from the shadows immediately behind him, 
and leaned over Joel, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

‘I must catch his soul,” said the little black man. 

And with that he turned Joel’s head round sharply, 
and held his hands to the dying man’s mouth, Just 
then there fluttered up to Joel’s lips a tiny yellow flame. 
There on Joel’s lips the flame hung quivering. And now 
a deeper shadow fell upon his face. 

Surely the tiny thing shuddered with horror as the 
humpback’s black paws closed upon it! But, in any 
case, it now was safely prisoned. And the little black 
man laughed long and loudly. 

“ Not so bad a bargain after all! ” chuckled he. 








ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 





The Jumping Grasshoppers...... A Match for Championship...... The Million 

John Mackay, the mining millionaire, has in his 
employ at Carson, Nev., an expert named Maurice 
Hoeflich, who always offers to back his opinion by 
betting. This annoys Mr. Mackay, who does not like to 
be disputed, and is further fretted by the fact that Hoe- 
flich usually proves to be in the right. One day Hoe- 
flich was playing with an enormous grasshopper. It 
could jump over twenty feet, and hesaid: “TI’ll ped you 
fifty dollars, Mr. Mackay, dot you can’t find a hopper to 
peat him.” Mackay sent a trusted emissary down to 
Carson Valley to secure a contestant. The man spent 
nearly a week catching hoppers, and reported that the 
best gait any of them made was seventeen feet. He 
doubted if a bigger jumper could be found anywhere. 
The next day he arrived with about a dozen hoppers, and 
Mackay gave them quarters in his rooms as Vanderbilt 
would stable his stud. Each had a cigar-box to himself, 
and every morning they were taken out and put through 
their paces. It was impossible, however, to get one to 
jump over eighteen feet. Mackay was in despair ; but 
one morning a hopper sniffed at a bottle of ammonia on 
the table and immediately jumped thirty feet. 

Next day Mackay announced to Hoeflich that he was 
ready for the match. The expert came an hour before 
the time with his pet hopper. Not finding Mackay in, 
he noticed the bottle of ammonia. A light broke upon 
him. Grabbing the bottle he rushed to a drug store, 
threw away the ammonia, and ordered it to be filled 
with chloroform. Mackay soon arrived with a half 
dozen mining superintendents, whom he invited to see 
him have some fun with Hoeflich. They were hardly 
seated when Hoeflich came in with the hopper in a 
cigar-box under his arm. “I vas a leetle late, Mr. 
Mackay, but I’m here mid der hopper and der coin.” 
He laid down the money, which was covered promptly. 
Mackay got behind somebody and let his hopper sniff at 
the ammonia bottle, which held Hoeflich’s chloroform. 
Time being called, the hoppers were placed side by side 
on the piazza, and at the word “Go,” each one was 
touched on the back with a straw. Hoeflich’s entry 
scored twenty-four feet. Mackay’s gave a lazy lurch of 
some four inches, and, folding his legs, fell fast asleep. 





The Last of The Unicorns..... The White Rhinoceros..... Montreal Witness 

A wonderful brute, which only within the present 
century emerged from the land of myth into that of 
scientific knowledge, has within the present year passed 
into the realm of history. Reports from South Africa 
declare that the last white rhinoceros has been killed, 
and that its skeleton, hide and horns are now being 
shipped to England to enrich the Natural History 
Museum. Thus the largest of modern quadrupeds, 
excepting the elephant, becomes extinct, along with the 
beautiful quagga, the dodo, the great auk, and other 
noteworthy members of the animal kingdom which have 
vanished from the world before the rapacity of man. 
The white rhinoceros demands some special obituary 
notice, partly because of his extraordinary physical 
characteristics, and partly because of the part he and 
his kin have played in legend and in heraldry. Every 
school-boy, as Macaulay would say, is familiar with the 
conventional figure of the unicorn, a sort of horse-shaped 





brute with a single straight horn protruding from its 
forehead. And every school-boy has probably been told 
that there never was such a creature. Yet modern science 
not only destroys some old-time beliefs, but vindicates 
others, and shows many a grotesque fairy tale to have a 
basis of solid’fact. Shakespeare repeated not a myth 
but truth in speaking of the poison which the toad distills. 
Midsummer madness and moon madness are recognized 
as facts by the latest science. And if no man ever saw 
in life the lind-worm and the griffin, we need only to look 
into a paleontological museum to find their prototypes. 
So with the unicorn. For ages its only known habitat 
was on acoat of arms. ‘True, the ancients had written 
of it as real; but were they not notorious liars ? Herod- 
otus, for example, with his story of a race of dwarfs in 
the region of the mountains of the moon, and near the 
source of the Nile, was the very prince of liars—until 
Mr. Stanley rediscovered those very dwarfs in that very 
region, and Emin Pasha sent some living specimens of 
them to Europe. The one-horned beast was similarly 
discredited, until an actual one-horned rhinoceros was 
found in India and Sumatra, when folk began to revise 
their syllabus of repudiated legends. Still the Asiatic 
rhinoceros was a poor sort of creature for such heroic 
fame, and it was not until the opening of the present 
century that the unicorn was fully identified with the 
uncouth pachyderm. At that time Burchell discovered, 
in the region of South Africa, between the Orange and 
Zambesi rivers, the stupendous creature known as the 
rhinoceros simus, or, in common phrase, the white or 
one-horned rhinoceros. This animal was not at all like 
the heraldic unicorn. But it was of heroic mold, and 
it wore on its forehead, or on its snout, one enormous 
horn, long, sharp and powerful. Huge and unwieldy 
as it was, it was swift of foot; in temper it was choleric; 
in valor it was fearless. Wherefore the classic legends 
and the medieval heraldic designs stood at last approved. 
The unicorn was at last materialized. Nor did the 
remoteness of its habitat debar such identification. That 
very region was the ancient land of Ophir, familiar to 
King Solomon and to the Phoenician merchants. But 
at any rate the great white one-horned rhinoceros was 
shown by Burchell to be a reality; though, indeed, 
neither white, strictly speaking, nor one-horned. Its 
color was a dirty gray, almost verging on mouse color. 
And it had two horns, though one was so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible; a mere hump with a tuft of stout 
bristle, three or four inches high. The other real horn 
was from three to four feet long, thick and tufted about 
with bristles at the base, and curving and tapering grace- 
fully to a hard, sharp point. This might have been a 
formidable weapon in a battle, though the rhinoceros 
usually dealt with his foes by trampling them under foot, 
and used the horn as a rod of guidance for its young. 
The full grown white rhinoceros was nearly seven feet 
high at the shoulders, and from fourteen to sixteen feet 
long, and thus, in bulk, surpassed every modern 
quadruped except the elephant, which it almost rivalled. 
Its head was three or four feet long and held very low, 
its chin being normally only a few inches from the 
ground. Its truncated muzzle was a foot and a half 
broad, and designed to facilitate the cropping of grass, 
the sole food of the creature. The brain, placed just 
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beneath the big horn, was scarcely as large as that of a 
man. ‘The eyes were very small, and so set as to have 
aremarkably limited range of vision. For this reason the 
animal, when either pursuing or pursued, invariably ran 
in a straight line, and thus was easily dodged. In habit 
the white rhinoceros was usually more dull, slow and 
wallowing than its black, two-horned kinsman. But, like 
the latter, it was singularly stubborn and perverse, and 
subject to sudden and causeless fits of the most violent 
fury. It would at times, for no conceivable reason, bar 
the passage of a road with the persistence of the Greeks 
at Thermopyle; or bound from its lazy wallowing and 
pursue some inoffensive passer-by with the utmost 
manifestations of ferocious wrath. It was, however, 
little feared by the natives, who easily avoided its 
straightforward charges and drove their heavy assagais 
into its sides with deadly effect. The Zulus and Mata- 
beles called it the Mohoohoo, and greatly prized its flesh 
for food, its hide for whips and shields, and above all its 
horn for the handle of the battle-ax. When killed, the 
giant creature did not fall upon its side, but sank down 
upon its knees and hands, doubling its short, thick legs 
beneath it. This giant unicorn was gregarious, and 
Burchell found it in vast droves all through the 
Bechuana country. Many years later Captain Harris 
found it still numerous, encountering scores in the 
course of a day’s ride. But as the number of European 
huntsmen increased, the number of these great brutes 
decreased, and when firearms came into general use 
among the natives, the work of destruction went forward 
at a fearful pace. Of dull perception and sluggish 
habits, the white rhinoceros fell an easy prey to the 
Bechuanas and Matabeles, who slaughtered thousands 
merely for their horns and for their humps, which were a 
favorite article of food. A few years ago the animal 
was believed to be extinct. Then a group of six was 
discovered in Mashonaland. These have now all been 
killed, and there is no reason to suppose that a single 
specimen remains alive. No one who has not visited 
South Africa has ever seen a white rhinoceros, since no 
living specimen was ever taken out of that country for 
exhibition. No complete skeleton, or entire hide, even, 
has ever before found its way to Europe or America. 





Ants who keep Farms.. .Frederic Houssay. .Industries of Animals (Scribner) 

The art of amassing stores is highly perfected by 
an ant which inhabits North America. It is called 
Pogonomyrmex barbatus, or, on account of its customs, 
the agricultural ant. It carries out a certain number 
of preparatory acts, and pushes foresight further than 
any other animal, since it looks after its property while 
still growing. It is grain which these insects collect, 
but only a single species of graminaceous grain. ‘This 
choice leads them to spend great trouble on their pre- 
ferred plant. ‘They act in such a way that in the case 
of men we should say, purely and simply, that they were 
cultivating. ‘The art of treating the earth with a view of 
augmenting the products which it yields, is certainly, of 
all the manifestations of human activity, that which we 
should least expect to find among animals. It is, how- 
ever, impossible otherwise to describe the conduct of 
agricultural ants. The field which they prepare is 
found in front of their ant-hill: it is a terrace in extent 
about a square metre or more; there they will allow no 
other plant to grow but that from which they propose to 
This latter (Aristida stricta) is rather like 


gather fruit. 
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a grain of oats, and in taste resembles rice. 
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ture represents for these insects a much more important 
property than a wheat-field for man. It is, in relation 
to their size, a forest planted with great trees, in com- 
parison with which baobabs and sequoias are dwarfs. 

It is not known if the Pogonomyrmex sow their rice. 
Lincecum asserted that the ants actually sow the seeds, 
that he had seen the process going on year after year; 
“there can be no doubt,” he concludes, “ of the fact 
that this particular species of grass is intentionally; 
planted, and in farmer-like manner carefully divested c 
all other grasses and weeds during the time of its growth. 
McCook is not able to accept this unqualified con 
clusion. ‘I do not believe that the ants deliberately 
sow a crop, as Lincecum asserts, but that they have, for 
some reason, found it to their advantage to permit the 
Aristida to grow upon their disks, while they clear off 
all other herbage; that the crop is seeded yearly ina 
natural way by droppings from the plant, or by seeds 
cast out by the ants, or dropped by them ; that the prob- 
able reason for protecting the Aristida is the greater 
convenience of harvesting the seed; but, finally, that 
there is nothing unreasonable, nor beyond the probable 
capacity of the emmet intellect, in the supposition that 
the crop is actually sown. Simply, it is the Scotch ver- 
dict—Not proven.” However it may be, they certainly 
allow no other plant to grow in the neighborhood of 
their grain, to withdraw the nourishment which they 
wish to reserve entirely for it. Properly speaking, they 
weed their field, cutting off with their jaws all the 
troublesome plants which appear above the soil. They 
pursue this labor very diligently, and no strange shoot 
escapes their investigations. Thus cared for, their cul- 
ture flourishes, and at the epoch of maturity the grains 
are collected one by one and carried within. Like all 
harvesters, these Hymenoptera are at the mercy of a 
shower that may fall during the harvest. They are well 
aware that in this case their provisions would be 
damaged, and that they would run the risk of germina- 
tion or decay in the barns. Therefore, on the first sunny 
day, all the ants, as observed by Lincecum and Buckley, 
may be seen carrying their grains outside, only bringing 
them back when they have been thoroughly dried, and 
always leaving behind those that have sprouted. 

The leaf-cutting ants (Ecodoma) of tropical America 
are often alluded to by travelers on account of their rav- 
ages on vegetation; and they are capable of destroying 
whole plantations of orange, mango, and lemon trees. 
They climb the tree, station themselves on the edge of a 
leaf, and make a circular incision with their scissor-like 
jaws; the piece of leaf, about the size of a sixpence, held 
vertically between the jaws, is then borne off to the 
formicarium. This consists of low white mounds, in the 
neighborhood of which no vegetation is allowed, prob- 
ably in order that the ventilation of the underground 
galleries may not be interfered with. For a long time 
there was considerable doubt as to the use to which the 
leaf-cutting ants put the leaves; some naturalists sup- 
posed they were used directly as food, others that the 
ants roof their underground dwellings with them. The 
question was set at rest by Fritz Miiller, who observed 
these ants in Brazil, and independently by Belt, who 
studied them in Nicaragua, and has written an interest- 
ing account of their proceedings. The real use of the 
leaves is as manure, on which to grow a minute species 
of fungus; these ants are in reality mushroom growers 
and eaters. Belt several times exposed the underground 
chambers to observation, and found that they were 
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always about three parts filled with “a speckled, brown, 
flocculent, spongy-looking mass of light and loosely- 
connected substance.” Scattered throughout these 
masses were the pup and larvae, together with the 
smallest division of workers who do not engage in leaf- 
carrying, but whose duties appear to be to cut up the 
leaves into small fragments and to care for the young. 
On examination, the masses proved to be composed of 
‘‘minutely subdivided pieces of leaves, withered to a 
brown color, and overgrown, and lightly connected to- 
gether by a minute white fungus that ramified in every 
direction throughout it.” That they do not eat the leaves 
themselves was shown by the fact that near the tenanted 
chambers were found deserted ones filled with the refuse 
of leaves that had been exhausted as manure, and which 
served as food for the larve of various beetles. There 
are numerous holes leading up from the underground 
chambers, and these are opened out or closed up, 
apparently in order to regulate the temperature below. 
Great care is also taken that the nest should be neither 
too dry nor too damp. If a sudden shower comes on, 
the leaves are left near the entrance, and carried down 
when nearly dry. During very hot weather, on the 
other hand, when the leaves would be parched in a 
very short time, the ants only work in the cool of the 
day and during the night. Occasionally, inexperienced 
ants carry in grass and unsuitable leaves; these are 
invariably brought out again and thrown away. 





Curious Cries of Birds London Tit-Bits 

We are all familiar with the cry of the guinea-fowl, 
that unmistakable call of “Come back, come back,” 
repeated so distinctly in some instances as to deceive 
even experienced people. In our woods and fields we 
have some curious callers. The harsh rattle of the mag- 
pie is quite a characteristic cry, and that’ bird, being 
possessed of remarkable powers of imitation, often varies 
its performance by mimicking the bleat of the goat, the 
shriek of the hawk; in fact, any sounds of a harsh 
character that may strike its fancy. The greenfinch has 
a most melancholy cry—a sort of “tway,” very long 
drawn out, which is uttered incessantly when an intruder 
approaches its nest. Anything more doleful it is impos- 
sible to imagine, and, as the bird keeps out of sight, the 
mystery attaching to it is rendered doubly great. Almost 
a similar wail is emitted by the yellow-hammer when its 
treasures are in danger of being discovered. Super- 
stitious people have attached all sorts of ill-fortune to the 
weird night-hoot of the owl. Heard amidst the solitude 
of the deeply-shadowed woods, with the darkness and 
quietude of night predominating, this ghostly outbreak 
is enough to strike terror into the soul of the most 
venturesome night-wanderer. To people entirely unac- 
quainted with the habits of owls, their shriek resembles 
nothing so much as a mournful appeal for aid—one could 
easily imagine it a death call. 

Those pretty and striking birds, the lapwings, have 
earned for themselves the well-known name of pee-wit, 
their cry resembling that of a whining infant. Frequent- 
ing lonely stretches of beach or moorland, the call has 
something decidedly uncanny about it, as the bird flaps 
heavily over the dreary waste; no wonder the country 
folks have numerous superstitions in connection with it, 
especially as it is incessantly vociferous during stormy 
weather. An observant naturalist mentions a flock of 
these birds haunting certain fields before the winter sea- 
son, and filling the air with their wailings. As he sur- 
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mised their numbers to exceed 2,000, some idea of the 
immensity of the huge flock may be gained. He says: 
“Tt is their habit to all move at once, to rise from the 
ground simultaneously, to turn in the air, to descend— 
and all so regular that their very wings seem to flap 
together. The effect of such a vast body of white- 
breasted birds uprising as one from the dark plowed 
earth was very remarkable. Such a great flock had not 
been seen in that district in the memory of man.” The 
skylark is said to have a curious cry to warn his partner 
of coming danger. Poised aloft on quivering wing, 
pouring out his soul’s ecstasy at the gates of Heaven, 
he is still alive to the surroundings of his humble partner, 
brooding so lovingly on the brown eggs in the clover- 
hidden nest. The approach of a hawk or other mischief- 
brooding intruder is signaled, the singer drops like a 
shot from the clouds, and is beside the female bird 
instantly. A denizen in tropical woods, named the bell- 
bird, has a note that is as remarkable asalluring. Inthe 
solitude of twilight and the gloom of unfrequented 
woods, its measured toll rings out with all the sweetness 
of a vesper bell. Being a retiring bird and easily dis- 
turbed, its whereabouts is somewhat difficult to determine, 
and curiosity collectors have, it is said, fallen victims to 
the deadly dangers of a tropical forest in their fruitless 
endeavors to secure the restless prize. An American 
bird, of the night-jar species, has a habit of uttering its 
most peculiar call at nightfall. It is a perfect rendering 
of the sentence, “ Whip-poor-Will, whip-poor- Will.” 

Perhaps our own cuckoo’s call is as peculiar as any, 
and, were the species rare, would excite much notice 
and comment. ‘The notes of the female bird are said to 
resemble the syllables, ‘‘oo-o0,” while those of her part- 
ner, which are most often heard, are clear and distinct 
—cuck-oo.” But the welcome notes of the cuckoo 
are curious in another way, the bird having the delusive 
power of “ throwing” its voice; in other words, it is a 
feathered ventriloquist. Thus its exact position is diffi- 
cult to decide: the singer may be in the copse, yet its 
call seems to come from the opposite hills. One 
moment it is clear and ringing, the next wavering and 
uncertain, ‘This circumstance may have much to do 
with the curious tales that circulate in reference to its 
mysterious character. The corn-crake is even more of 
a ventriloquist, and of all birds this one is the most 
retiring. Its voice alone betrays it, and even this, harsh 
and loud as it is, is so uncertain, that it serves as a poor 
guide towards the movements of the owner. It can 
thread its way through the long grass or wheat so 
dexterously that scarcely a blade is shaken; moreover, 
its discordant “crek-crake” is deceptive because of its 
ventriloquial modulations; therefore, the creature is 
almost unknown, even to people with whom its call is 
familiar as the “ chirp ” of the humble sparrow. It may, 
however, he enticed to the edge of the field by means of 
a steel pen being drawn across the teeth of a comb in 
imitation of its “crake.” A most singular cry is that of 
the common woodpecker. Haunting the deepest parts of 
old woods, its ringing laugh—almost resembling a human 
laugh, pitched in a high key—has somewhat of an 
uncanny association, the solitude of the forest and the 
retiring character of the bird adding to the unaccount- 
able mystery that surrounds it. People of a timid 
nature, unaware of the existence of this bird, and unable 
to discover the performer, are apt to regard the woods 
in which it is heard with awe and superstition. This 
little forest bird is about twelve inches in length. 
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PRATTLE: CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 


The Ferry; for Shadowtown........... A Slumber Song..... 
Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadowtown, 
It always sails at the end of the day, 
Just as the darkness closes down. 
Rest, little head, on my shoulder so; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare, 
Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking-chair. 

See where the fire-logs glow and spark 
Glitter the lights of the shadowland, 
The raining drops on the window, hark! 
Are ripples lapping upon its strand. 
There, where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A lake lies shimmering, cool and still, 

Blossoms are waving above its brim, 
Those over there on the window-sill. 

Rock slow, more slow in the dusky light, 
Silently lower the anchor down. 

Dear little passenger, say ‘‘ Good-night ! 
We’ve reached the harbor of Shadowtown ! 


” 


Cossack Cradle Song....from Russian of Lamentoff...Westminster Budget 


Sleep, my child, my little darling, sleep, I sing to thee, 
Silently the soft white moonbeams fall on thee and me. 

I will tell thee fairy stories in my lullaby ; 

Sleep, my child, my pretty darling, sleep, I sing to thee. 
Lo! I see the day approaching when the warriors meet ; 
Then thou, too, wilt grasp thy rifle, mount thy charger fleet. 


I will ’broider in his saddle colors fair to see. 

Sleep my child, my pretty darling, sleep, I sing to thee. 
Then my Cossack-boy, my hero, brave, and proud, and gay, 
Waves one farewell to his mother, and rides far away. 


Oh, what sorrow, grief, and anguish then my soul will fill, 
As I pray by day and night that God may keep thee still. 


Thou shalt take a saint’s pure image to the battlefield, 
Look upon it when thou prayest, may it be thy shield. 


And when battles fierce are raging, then remember me. 
Sleep, my darling, calmly, sweetly, sleep, I sing to thee. 
Indignant Nellie........... Rescue of the Doll............ Boston Transcript 
‘‘F wed, are youawake?” Yes, Nellie. ‘‘Where’s your head?” 
‘Under all de tovers, but I ain’t a speck afraid.” 
‘¢Does you hear a noise that isn’t vewy nice?” 
“Yes, I wouldn’t wonder if it was a little mice.” 
*‘Oh! I don’t like mices! Fweddie, do come out, 

If you ain’t afwaid of him do see what he’s about. 

Paps he’s dot my dolly, bitin’ off her nose, 

Statchin’ out her blue eyes or tearin’ off her clothes.” 
*‘No, I des he’s ony statchin on the floor. 

Or bitin’ des a little bit off the tosset door; 

Mamma wouldn’t lite it if I sould det told. 

Paps he’s a geat big wat and vewy strong and old— 

Ain’t a bit afwaid of him even if he is, 

But sometimes lite to lie all tovered up like dis.’ 


’ 


Poor faint-hearted Nellie, shivering with fear, 

Stuffed a trembling finger into each pink-tinted ear, 

3ut her aching mother-heart couldn’t rest for dread, 

And in another moment she was sitting up in bed. 

There in that dark corner the scratching still went on, 

Her precious little dolly, perhaps her nose was gone 

Already! and her lovely waxen finger tips 

Passing at this moment through the mouse’s eager lips. 
‘‘Fweddie, do det up with me,” pleads the little maid ; 
‘‘Boys, you say, is vewy bave, but dirls is always faid ; 

’*Sides, when nursey went downstairs she took my shoes, 

So you see dat mice might wun wight across my toes.” 


Motherhood 


‘*No, I tarn’t det up des now.” And the muffled tone 
Made the frightened soul feel more and more alone. 
‘*Dot a dedful stomate or somesing vewy bad.” 
‘“*Humph!” said Nellie, ‘* not a bit, ony wish you had.” 
And her courage fired up by scorn, up she quickly rose, 
Flung her pillow to the floor, tossed aside the clothes; 
Right across the moonlit floor ran her rosy feet, 
To the corner where her dolly, wrapt in slumbers swect, 
Had been hushed to rest at night on its mother’s arm, 
Then nestled in its downy bed, safe from every harm, 
As that tender mother thought, for no anxious dread 
Of a wicked rat’s sharp teeth had entered her wee head. 


There lay dolly safe and sound; with a happy cry 

Nellie caught her to her heart, then, she knew not why, 
A lump came in her throat she could scarcely breathe, 
And she flew right back again as cold and pale as death, 
Sprang into her soft, white bed, drew the covers close, 
Hiding e’en her cherry lips and saucy, upturned nose. 
Silently she snuggled down, not a word she said, 

In her hot, indignant wrath with cruel brother Fwed. 


Soon a half-reluctant voice whispered very low, 

‘‘Nell, dat was a pucky sing for a dirl to do, 
Course I wasn’t ’fraid of him (mices often bite), 
But I sinked if I dot up it wouldn’t be twite right. 
’Cause when nursev went away she said we must be still; 
Come now, Nehie, don’t be cross, paps next time I will.” 


But it was too late, and Nell would not be appeased. 
Close to her injured breast her rescued doll she squeezed; 
‘‘Dess you’re dettin pious now, dess you’re vewy dood, 
Nursey wouldn’t know you, I shouldn’t think she would ; 
Humph! You ain’t half a boy,” said the little elf, 
‘‘Let a woman do a sing you wouldn’t do yourself.” 


Mother, Moon and Stars.......... William 8S. Lord......++++ Hush-a-By Baby 
The moon is bending o’er the sea 
As I, my babe, bend over thee; 
She rocks it gently to and fro, 
As I now rock you, so, and so, 
The wind, her breath, sings softly, ‘‘ Dear, 
Sleep sweetly now, for I am near.” 


The stars look down upon the lea, 
As I, my babe, look down on thee; 
The earth’s at rest; they vigils keep, 
As I watch o’er thy peaceful sleep, 
And through the silence I can hear: 
‘«Sleep sweetly now, for we are near.” 
Bylo-Land.......... J. B. Kenyon.......0++ At the Gate of Dreams (Moulton) 
What do they do in Bylo-land, 
Silvery, shadowy Bylo-land ? 
They swing no bat, they fly no kite; 
The tattered dolls are forgotten quite ; 
But out through the gates of the City of Night 
The little ones glide in garments white 
To beautiful Bylo-land. 


What do they hear in Bylo-land, 

Glimmering, mystical Bylo-land? 
Ah, little ears hear wonderful things: 
Snatches of song that mother sings 
When the light sinks low, and the rocker swings; 
And lullaby sounds from hidden springs 

In the hills of Bylo-land. 

How win them back from Bylo-land, 

Magical, emerald Bylo-land? 
When the last faint star in heaven dies, 
And the dusk grows wan where the mountains rise, 
When the great sun climbs the yellow skies, 
Then mother’s kisses on drowsy eyes 

Woo back from Bylo-land. 
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Sir CecilsRhodes, 
the Bismarck of Africa 


The big man in South Africa just 
now, says the Chicago Evening 
Lamp, is Sir Cecil Rhodes, prime minister of Cape 
Colony, who, owing to the Matabele war, has recently 
been a conspicuous figure before the world. ‘That he 
is a man of no ordinary parts is evident from the fact 
that William ‘T. Stead awards him the distinction of 
being the third greatest of living Englishmen, Gladstone 
and Salisbury alone being greater. But Sir Cecil’s pres- 
ent greatness is not so interesting as the singularity and 
romance of his career. He is not only the greatest man 
in Africa, but the richest as well. He is only about 
forty years old, but his wealth is estimated at thirty 
million dollars. This may be higher than the real figure, 
but there is no doubt that he possesses a prodigious 
fortune for South Africa. Sir Cecil is the sole author of 
his own fortunes. Like nearly all of the great men of 
the British Colonies, he is a Briton born. His father 
was a poor English clergyman, with the large family 
that such men proverbially have. Cecil was one of the 
younger sons, and about the time of the great diamond 
discoveries at Kimberley, went to South Africa fortune 
seeking. He did not achieve anything brilliant until he 
got up what is known in this country as atrust. In 
fact Sir Cecil was one of the first men to form a trust, 
just as he was one of the first to reap the greatest profit 
from this form of modern aggrandizement. 

The Kimberley mines, which are now producing all 
the diamonds of commerce except those taken from two 
small mines in the Orange Free State, were controlled 
by rival companies, the De Beers syndicate and others. 
Competition among them being very sharp, they forced 
the price of diamonds down to a comparatively small 
figure. Mr. Rhodes, for he was not a baronet then, 
induced these companies to join in a syndicate, which 
took the name De Beers, after the leading company. 
Sir Cecil did not do all this for any small reward. He 
received a great block of stock, which formed the nucleus 
of his present immense fortune. Then he decided to be 
a gentleman, as one understands the term in Great Brit- 
ain, and went back to England to live. He became 
much interested there in the Home Rule movement, and 
gave Mr. Parnell £10,000 to be used in its behalf. 
But he quickly grew tired of idleness and returned to 
South Africa. He went into politics there and was 
elected to the Cape Parliament, becoming soon after- 
wards the premier. Ever since he has been at the head 
of affairs at the Cape and throughout South Africa. 

Sir Cecil is emphatically a strong man. In South 
Africa they look upon him as their Bismarck. He is 
full of ambitious schemes, of which he makes no secret. 
He is English to the core, and isa thorough imperialist. 
He dreams of a consolidated British empire, embracing 
the choicest portions of the globe. In this empire he 
wants South Africa to take a leading part. One of his 
recent projects is a telegraph line from Cairo to Cape 
Town, by the way of Zanzibar and the great lakes, and 
already, by means of the war in Matabeleland, he is 
pushing his plan that the English shall possess every inch 
of the soil in the southern half of the continent fit for 
the habitation of white men. ‘Ten years ago, at Kim- 
berley, he stood before a map of Africa. He placed 
his hand across the interior up to the mouth of the 








Congo and the great lakes, and said: “ All that shall be 
English. That is my dream.” 

His dream seems to be coming true, for the English, 
under his leadership, are pushing northward, and it is 
believed that the Germans will abandon their possessions 
in South Africa. The Portuguese can be driven out. 
Then the English flag will fly from the Southern ocean 
up to the limits marked by Sir Cecil. There is no land 
beyond that line and below the Sahara for which a white 
man need care. In appearance Sir Cecil is a typical 
Englishman in every respect but one. But that one is 
important. He has no side whiskers. He neither writes, 
speaks nor converses well. His eminence has been 
gained without any of these gifts. He thinks and acts. 
Sir Cecil lives at Kimberley, at thediamond mines. The 
only bright spot in this dreary place is the Kimberley 
Club, which is an elegant building surrounded by the only 
grass plat in the town. ‘This club he makes his home. 
Sir Cecil has many enemies, both in Africa and Great 
Britain, who charge that he does not scruple to slaughter 
natives to add to English territory and his own wealth. 





Though MacMahon was President 
of France for five and a half years, 
says Harper’s Weekly, it is as a soldier that we are 
accustomed to think of him, for it was as such that he 
won the fame and popularity which made him the Chief 
Magistrate of the French republic. Indeed, he is not 
considered to have made a very admirable President. 
He was at heart a monarchist rather than a republican, 
and while President of the republic he showed this 
plainly and frequently. He asked that his term should 
be made ten years, so that his administration would 
have stability and authority. The radicals declared that 
MacMahon wished to make himself Emperor, and that 
so long a term would enable him to carry out such a 
project. The term was fixed at seven years. During 
the remainder of his incumbency of the Presidency he 
was never in accord with a majority of the Assembly. 
When he resigned in 1879 it was because the election 
had resulted in favor of his opponents. Though as a 
statesman the distinguished man, who died on the 17th 
of October last, was not a brilliant success, his career 
was free from any taint of corruption or political dema- 
gogy and trickery, and even his enemies gave him full 
credit for sturdy honesty both in motives and in acts. 
MacMahon was born in 1808, while the first Napo- 
leon was still master in Europe. He came of an Irish 
family that was ruined by its adherence to the Stuart 
cause. Being of high birth in their own country, they 
mingled their blood with the old French nobility. His 
father was a peer of France, and one of the intimate 
friends of Charles X. He entered the military school 
at St.-Cyr in 1825, and from there went into the army. 
He served in Africa in 1830, and was at the siege of 
Antwerp in 1832. He displayed great energy and gal- 
lantry, and received many promotions, so that in 1848 
he was a Brigadier-General. In the revolution of that 
year he was conservative, and decided to wait the result 
of events before taking sides. He took the oath of 
fealty to Louis Napoleon’s empire with much cheerful- 
When the Crimean war broke out MacMahon 
He was at once recalled and placed in 
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command of a division of infantry in the corps of Mar- 
shal Bosquet, taking the place of General Canrobert, 
who had retired from the field in front of Sevastopol. 
When the assault on the Russian works was decided 
upon, MacMahon was given command of the column 
that had the perilous job of attacking the Malakoff, the 
key to the situation at Sevastopol. He cut his way into 
the fort, and stubbornly held his ground against over- 
whelming odds. His superior officer, thinking the posi- 
tion untenable, and that all of the soldiers would be 
killed, ordered MacMahon to retire. The heroic soldier, 
with superb courage, refused to obey the order, and sent 
back the reply, “I am here, and here I shall stay!” 
The Russians soon retreated before him, and Sevastopol 
was taken. He received for this achievement the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor from his Emperor, and 
Queen Victoria nominated him a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

After the Crimean war MacMahon, now a General of 
Division, served in Africa, returning to take part in the 
war in northern Italy with the Austrians. His great 
achievement in that war was in the Ticino, near the 
bridge of Magenta. The French army for about a week 
had been making victorious progress, when they were 
unexpectedly attacked by a superior force of Austrians. 
They held their ground for several hours, and then began 
to yield. At this critical moment MacMahon, who had 
been detailed for other duty, threw his plans and 
instructions to the winds, and rushed into the battle at 
the head of his troops, with such impetuous and irresist- 
ible force that in a very little while he had made 7,000 
Austrian prisoners and put the whole army to rout. 
This was a splendid achievement, and recalled some of 
the feats of the great Napoleon. The Emperor, in recog- 
nition of this brilliant victory, made him on the very 
field of battle Duke of Magenta and Marshal of France. 
This was the high-water mark in MacMahon’s career. 
He was France’s most popular hero, and received ova- 
tions wherever he went. He was made Governor-Gen- 
eral of Algeria in 1854, and inaugurated a new system 
of government in the colony. The tendency of this 
system was to create and establish an Arab kingdom. 
This attempt was a disastrous failure. ‘The colonists 
became dissatisfied and unruly, and in 1868, after suffer- 
ing untold hardships, great numbers left Algeria for 
Brazil. ‘Thousands of Arabs perished from hunger and 
disease. There was a tremendous outcry against Mac- 
Mahon, and the idea of establishing an Arab kingdom 
under military rule was abandoned. He resigned and 
returned to France. He was soon required to go to 
war upon a larger field than ever before. 

In July, 1870, France declared war against Prussia. 
Marshal MacMahon was given command of the First 
Army Corps, and intrusted with the defense of Alsace. 
His opponent was the Crown Prince ‘of Prussia, 
guided by the plans that Von Moltke had spent half a 
lifetime in maturing. He was beaten by the Crown 
Prince time and again, and finally was captured at 
Sedan, after having been wounded and relinquished 
command to one of his lieutenants. As at Magenta 
MacMahon’s fortunes were at their highest tide, so they 
were at their lowest at Sedan. He did not fight a skil- 
ful battle, and his fame as a soldier was seriously in- 
jured. As a prisoner of war he was taken to Wies- 
baden, where he staid six or seven months. When he 
was able to return to France he was placed in command 
of the army at Versailles, and conducted the siege of 
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Paris, which was in the hands of the Commune. His 
successful campaign ended in the capture of Paris and 
the destruction of the Commune A wise and calm 
proclamation issued at this time helped wonder- 
fully in restoring public confidence, and _.all good 
citizens felt that MacMahon was a safe man in danger- 
ous times. He now bent his energies to reorganizing 
the army. This was while Thiers was President. In 
May, 1873, Thiers resigned. ‘There were 392 votes 
cast in the Assembly for a new President. Of these, 
390 were cast for MacMahon. He accepted the office, 
and served for over five years. As has been intimated, 
he did not add to his fame by his civil administration. 
When he resigned the Presidency, he retired to private 
life with the respect of all parties in France. He knew 
intimately many of the foremost men of his time, and 
left a mass’of memoirs almost ready for publication. 





Ferdinand de Lesseps, says the 
Youth’s Companion, whose suc- 
cess in projecting and building the Suez Canal has 
brought him world-wide fame, had a superstition of his 
own—it could hardly be called a religion—which was 
strongly colored by eastern mysticism. He had pro- 
found faith in his destiny to accomplish what the world 
accounted impossibilities. Unlike the convictions of 
Gordon of Khartoum, it was a belief in an unchange- 
able destiny, independent of a controlling cause. The 
Suez Canal project was revealed to him fortuitously. 
His ship was quarantined off Alexandria, and he sent 
ashore by the doctor’s boat an urgent appeal to the 
French consulate for books and papers to enable him to 
while away the time. A package was hastily made up 
in the office and taken out to the ship. One pamphlet 
arrested his attention. It was a report by Lepére, an 
engineer, upon the necessity of providing rapid trans- 
portation across the Isthmus of Suez. The project fas- 
tened his imagination and took possession of his mind. 
It recurred to him constantly during twenty years of 
arduous diplomatic service. When he was virtually dis- 
missed from that service, he consoled himself with the 
reflection that destiny had intervened in order to enable 
him to cut the isthmus of Suez. 

His mysticism was strengthened by what he believed 
were auguries of the skies, which inspired and gave him 
determination. When his intimate friend, Said Pasha, 
became Viceroy of Egypt, Monsieur de Lesseps set out 
for Alexandria to unfold his scheme to his future patron. 
They met on the shores of Lake Mareotis on a dull 
November day. A few hours before the conference 
Monsieur de Lesseps saw a magnificent rainbow dipping 
east and west. He interpreted it as a sign that his en- 
terprise of uniting Orient and Occident was favored by 
the stars in their courses. On that day the viceroy com- 
mitted himself unreservedly to the scheme. He also 
thought that other signs were given him. On the night 
before the exploration of the desert was begun, a meteor 
flashed across the sky. A year afterward, when the pre- 
liminary survey was completed, the rainbow of promise 
was repeated with unabated brilliancy. Other men 
would not have taken note of these coincidences. Mon- 
sieur de Lesseps had lived in the deserts and was almost 
as much an Oriental as a Frenchman. He could not 
resist the conclusion that his destiny was marked out 
for him, and that failure was impossible. For fifteen 
years, with the world arrayed against him, he persevered 
with his project with an eastern mystic’s faith in an 
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unchangeable destiny. Fatalism such as this was 
roughly shaken by the subsequent collapse of the Pan- 
ama enterprise. That scheme was not the child of his 
imagination. He had not dreamed of it in the deserts, 
nor read its triumph in the skies. It was an adopted 
child of his old age. The plan was submitted to him, 
and he accepted it with the determination to carry it 
out, by gambling heavily with the reputation which he 
had made at Suez. But while he risked his fame with 
a spendthrift’s recklessness, his belief in his destiny as a 
wonder-worker, who could not fail in any undertaking, 
survived until the final crash in Panama came. His 
fatalism was wrecked with his fortune. 





Professor Tyndall was a partisan 

Characteristics of the South during our civil war, 
a philo-Turk during the discussion of the Eastern 
question, a dozen years ago, and on the subject of 
Home-Rule and Gladstone he was simply violent. Of 
Gladstone he said: ‘“ This shameless man leads a hand- 
ful of ‘separists,’ whose belief in Home-Rule is a 
transparent humbug, which must be evident to every 
undebauched mind.” He would write column upon 
column of similar character, and was over and over 
again completely floored by calm and deliberate mani- 
festoes of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Tyndall’s country abode 
was at Hind Head, in the Surrey Hills. He had a 
large back-yard, to which he loved to repair for medita- 
tion. He did this every afternoon, and curious people 
soon began flocking there to get a glimpse of the great 
professor in the act of thinking. So fashionable did 
this become, that an enterprising speculator several 


years ago bought land adjoining and advertised lots for 
The 


Tyndall and dis 


sale “ overlooking the grounds of Prof. Tyndall.” 
Professor bought all the lots himself to preserve his 


seclusion. Shortly after, his next neighbor built a stable 
close to the Professor’s favorite walk and in full view of 
his study window. Mr. Tyndall protested and entreated 
and finally offered $500 to have the stable removed. 


This being refused, the Professor built a “spite wall” | 


of pine poles, the interstices being filled in with heather. 
In the valley, among the beautiful rolling hills, and with 
Lord Tennyson’s elegant residence close by, the great 
expanse of screen made an inharmonious object. The 
neighbors objected, though it isnot related that Lord 
Tennyson took part, and so did the sight-seeing public. 
It excited newspaper controversy and magazine articles. 
The Professor refused to listen to criticism, however, 
and the screen remained. The incident interfered with 
his meditations for some months. Prof. Tyndall hada 
great love of justice. On several occasions he took 
sides with struggling young scientists whose theories 
were unpopular. In such a way he rescued the German 
physicist, Mayer, from failure. The great scientist 
astounded the world in 1876 by marrying at the age of 
fifty-six. His wife was Louise Claud Hamilton, eldest 
daughter of Lord Claud Hamilton, brother of the Duke 
of Abercorn, one of the leaders of the Tory party in 
Ireland. Prof. Tyndall’s works are very numerous. 
Probably the most popular is his Fragments of 
Science, a book for “ unscientific people.” 

The polarity of the diamagnetic force was determined, 
as was also the relation between magnetism and the 
molecular theory of the construction of bodies. The 
two professors published an article on the subject jointly. 
In 1849 Mr. Tyndall felt that he needed recreation and 
he decided upon the Alps. He went to free his mind 
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from scientific thoughts, but his trip proved fruitful in 
scientific truths. He became so interested in the phe- 
nomena of glaciers that he climbed higher and higher and 
was the first man to scale the summits of the Weishorn. 
He made researches upon the motions of the Mer de 
Glace and established a series of thermometric stations 
at Mount Blanc. For twenty years after that the 
Professor made regular trips to the Alps, usually suc- 
ceeding in inducing other scientists to accompany him. 
Professor Huxley went twice, and on one of these 
expeditions met with an experience which he has never 
since been able to satisfactorily account for. He was 
clambering the snowy ranges and was cold clear through. 
He suddenly felt heated in a mysterious way. When 
he published this experience, believers in mesmerism and 
the occult tried to demonstrate that the heating was 
brought about in an occult way. This was utterly 
opposed to all hypotheses of the materialistic school 
and Huxley would, of course, never admit it, but he 
has not yet succeeded in finding a physical explanation. 
Mr. Tyndall was as mystified over the experience as his 
associate. Mr. Tyndall’s researches in the Alps resulted 
in a book, Glaciers of the Alps, published in 1860. 





Among all the scientific men, says 
H. J. W. Dam, in McClure’s Mag- 
azine, whose researches have contributed to the near 
solution of the problem of aerial navigation, Mr. 
Hiram S. Maxim, the inventor of the air-ship in ques- 
tion, stands foremost. As the inventor of the Maxim 
gun, and many other ingenious machines of less import- 
ance, he had won a world-wide fame before the naviga- 
tion of the air became the chief object of his study and 
investigation. Beginning life fifty-three years ago, with 
a common-school education and a jack-knife, in Sanger- 
ville, Maine, he is now the proud possessor of a town- 
house in London, and is lord of the manor at Baldwin’s 
Park, a stretching domain of hundreds of acres, which 
he leased five years ago as well adapted to his prelim- 
inary experiments. Mr. Maxim is a man of medium 
height and solid build, his weight being 210 pounds. 
His hair, mustache, and beard are white; but his men- 
tal and physical energy are astonishing, and go far to 
explain the variety and extent of the results he has 
achieved. The work of inventing and constructing a 
flying-machine, nearly every part of which, from boiler 
to connecting rods, is a variation from existing appli- 
ances, enforced by the necessities of the occasion, is 
one which could only be undertaken by a man of much 
ingenuity, equipped with an extraordinary practical 
knowledge of mechanics. Even with these advantages, 
success would be impossible without unfailing energy 
and industry. All these qualities are, however, clearly 
visible in the manner and speech of the inventor. His 
voice and action show great physical strength, while his 
eyes, which are a deep brown, full and wide open, 
have continuously the semi-absorbed, pre-occupied look 
of the student concentrated upon a problem. A cour- 
teous host, a jolly, even boisterous, story-teller, and a 
wonderful mechanician, Mr. Maxim is in his way as 
unusual as his machine. Withal he has a sturdy Amer- 
icanism which personal interviews with half the reigning 
monarchs of Europe have not in the least affected, and 
he retains a pleasant conviction that of all the spots on 
the map of the world, not one is so important or so 
agreeable to contemplate as the good old “ down East” 
State of Maine. The American flag hangs in his hall. 


Maxim, the Inventor 
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Pleasure of Ice Yachting........ Earle H. Eaton........ Buffalo Sunday News 

“ Zippee! Zipp! Walkee back a mile!” is the laconic 
description a Chinaman is said to have given of his 
first ride down a toboggan-slide. The same description, 
minus the walking back part, would answer very well for 
a ride on an ice yacht, for ice yachting is a forward and 
back “Zippee! Zipp!” Sucha trip is almost literally 
a ride on a cyclone, for when an ice yacht is flying over 
the frozen surface of a river or lake at the rate of a mile 
a minute or at almost double that speed the propelling 
force must at least be a young hurricane. This is just 
the time of year when the ice yachtsmen of the Hudson 
and North Shrewsbury rivers, Lakes Champlain, Erie, 
Minnetonka and others are getting their yachts in trim 
for the season’s races, and when the western devotees of 
similar sport on land are beginning to think of speeding 
their toboggan yachts over the snow covered prairies. 
In the East the ice yachting enthusiasts are in force on 
the Hudson river near Poughkeepsie, on the North 
Shrewsbury river at Red Bank, N. J., and on the glass- 
like surface of Lake Champlain. The Hudson river 
and North Shrewsbury yachtsmen have sailed world’s 
championship races nearly every year since 1881, and 
contests for the Hudson championship have been of 
annual occurrence since 1869. 

What the America’s cup is to international yachting 
on the sea the New Hamburg challenge pennant of 
America is to yachting on theice. The pennant is only 
a faded strip of red and white silk inscribed with letters 
of gold, and while its intrinsic value in infinitesimal, its 
sentimental value cannot be estimated in dollars to an 
ice yachtman who has built a swift yacht and who is 
ambitious to see it flying the emblem that represents the 
championship. The pennant was first offered by the 
New Hamburg (N. Y.) Ice Yacht club in 1881, and its 
yacht Phantom defended the trophy against the chal- 
lenging yachts of the Poughkeepsie Ice Yacht club. 
Since then the trophy has changed hands frequently, 
and some of the swiftest ice yachts the world has ever 
seen, including the Haze, Avalanche, Northern Light, 
Jack Frost and Icicle, have won the trophy. In contests 
for the championship the yachts sail over a twenty mile 
course, and the usual average speed, according to the 
winning time of the different victors, is about twenty- 
one miles an hour, but as the yachts lose considerable 
time in making the turn and by repeated tacking from 
one side of the river to the other this estimate of their 
speed is hardly a fair one. Experienced yachtsmen 
declare that a speed of a mile a minute is not at all 
unusual, and that it has been demonstrated that yachts 
have attained the terrific velocity of 120 miles an hour. 
The Scud, owned by James B. Weaver, one of Red Bank’s 
most celebrated ice yachtmen, has covered half a mile 
of ice in fifteen seconds, or at the rate of two miles a 
minute. From these figures it is evident that in the 
matter of speed no vehicle yet invented carries man 
through the air more swiftly than the modern ice yacht. 
It is even asserted by the leading devotees of this sport, 
that the yachts move even faster than the wind that car- 
ries them along. At first thought this statement seems 
absurd, but it has the support of no less an authority 
than Professor Park Benjamin, who declares that while 
an ice yacht cannot run before the wind faster than the 
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wind itself, the same yacht, with the wind abeam and the 
sail cleaving the air in such a manner that it presents no 
resistance surface, may attain a speed far greater than 
that of the wind propelling it. ‘This theoretical state- 
ment has been confirmed in practice by Hudson river 
yachtsmen, who allege that their white-winged ice 
skimmers, when speeding with a thirty-mile wind abeam, 
have repeatedly passed railroad trains moving along the 
Hudson’s banks at the rate of forty-five miles an hour. 

To the uninformed observer, the skeleton framework 
of an ice yacht suggests that the sport cannot be a very 
expensive one, and yet such crack yachts as the Icicle, 
Lady of the Lake and Avalanche each cost their own- 
ers fully $1,000. The bill for the ironwork alone on 
the Icicle was $150. This yacht, before she was re- 
modeled, was probably the largest ever constructed. She. 
was nearly 69 feet long and had 1,070 square feet of 
canvas. Her owner, John A. Roosevelt, a New York 
society man and a prominent member of the Hudson 
River Ice Yacht Club, buiit her twenty-one years ago and 
has thrice won the championship pennant with her. In 
1881 the little Robert Scott, spreading only half the 
sail of the Icicle, and having wire rope instead of side 
rails and a mast three feet in front of the runner plank, 
met the Icicle in a match race and easily defeated her. 
Roosevelt immediately had the Icicle made over on the 
lines of the Robert Scott, and she is now only 48 feet 
long and has but 735 square feet of sail. Yachtsmen 
generally consider that the remarkable speed of the 
Robert Scott was largely due to the fact that her mast 
was so far in front of the runner plank. The Icicle 
since her rig was changed has covered twenty miles in 
the remarkably fast time of 46 1-3 minutes. 

Allice yachtsmen have their favorite rigs, and the 
controversy over them is as heated as the time-honored 
dispute between Englishmen and Yankees as to whether 
the center-board yacht or the cutter is the best type. 
A few years ago quite a flutter was caused among 
yachtsmen who favored the jib and mainsail ice yacht 
by the advent of the lateen sail, which could be made 
flat and tight as a drum-head. Several lateen rigged 
yachts did fairly good work, but when the Scud, with 
her 725 feet of lateen sail, defeated the famous Dread- 
naught and covered a five-mile course in about six min- 
utes, the partisans of the jib and mainsail type of ice 
yachts were greatly alarmed. It soon developed, how- 
ever, that while the lateen sail gave a yacht the speed of 
a whirlwind in a gale, it was practically worthless in a 
light or ordinary breeze. The Scud has since adopted 
the sloop rig—satisfactory in all kinds of weather. 

The first American ice yachts, built near Poughkeepsie 
fully a quarter of a century ago, were crude affairs— 
simply rough sleds rigged with sails. Since then, devo- 
tees of the sport have improved their ice skimmers, until 
the typical yacht of to-day is a racing machine built on 
scientific principles and possessing the speed of a hurri- 
cane. The origin of the sport is shrouded in the gloom 
of antiquity, but it is known that centuries ago the 
people of northern Europe possessed ice yachts, used 
them in traffic, and probably raced with them as Ameri- 
can yachtsmen do now. A Western novelty closely 
resembling the ice yacht is the toboggan or snow yacht, 
which skims over the prairies at a high rate of speed. 
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The steering gear is simply a pole, and some of the 
snow yachts are fitted at the masthead with a flat iron 
wire, which acts as a sort of cowcatcher when the yacht 
goes sailing under telegraph wires. Ice yatching is 
apparently one of the most dangerous sports, but despite 
the lightning speed attained few people have ever been 
injured. ‘The first ride on an ice yacht is an experience 
never to be forgotten. One’s breath is taken away as 
the great white-winged craft fairly flies over the ice, one’s 
heart seems rising in his throat, and the feeling of 
exhilaration, of being drawn upward and away from the 
friendly runner-plank, causes the novice to feel a strange 
weakness in the knees and to cling to the stays as if for 
dear life. Familiarity with the sport, however, soon 
causes the ice yatching novice to forget his fears, and 
he soon thoroughly enjoys flying over the fields of ice 
at a speed that causes King AZolus to howl with envy as 
he sees his speediest gales fairly distanced. 
Fencing for Women......... Lady Colin Campbell........ The Whole Family 
In the sport of fencing you are in actual touch 
with your opponent ; the delicate rod of steel in your 
grasp is a lightning-conductor that instantaneously 
flashes to your brain the knowledge of what attack your 
adversary is meditating, for “sentiment du fer” should 
tell you what to do, even if your eyes were blindfolded. 
Every faculty of your brain, every muscle of your body, 
every nerve of eye and hand, are all on the alert; and 
you Zive more intensely, more vividly, in an “ assault ” 
of a quarter of an hour, than most people do in a week. 
What makes fencing so peculiarly appropriate to women 
is the fact that unusual strength is not only unnecessary, 
but is almost a drawback to proficiency in this great and 
serious art. Well-knit muscles can be gained in a com- 
paratively short time, especially by the use of dumb- 
bells—or, still better, Indian clubs—every morning: and 
for the rest, suppleness and agility can also be acquired 
to a certain useful extent by those not born of the 
panther-race, which has given all the great fencers to 
the world. For feline quickness is the most valuable of 
all gifts to the fencer—quickness of spring in advance 
or retreat ; quickness of hand in disengagements; quick- 
ness of eye to see the breadth of a line when your 
adversary, in some too brusque parry, uncovers himself 
for the space of half a second, and receives the straight 
thrust, which can be successful on such occasions only 
by lightning-like speed and precision; quickness of 
brain to judge at once of the object of your opponent, 
and to regulate your attack and defense accordingly. 
There is no such nerve tonic, no such bracing occupa- 
tion as fencing; and one would hear considerably less 
of hysteria, of morphine-mania, and of other regrettable 
characteristics of “ fin-de-siécle” existence, if women 
were to take to fencing as one of the regular occupations. 
The first and foremost necessity in setting to work is 
to provide yourself with a thoroughly good master, either 
French or Italian, according to which school of fence 
most attracts your sympathies. Once you have settled 
with your professor, the next thing is to provide yourself 
with a practical costume; and, amongst the few women- 
fencers I have seen at work in this country, I have 
remarked such absurdities in the way of garments that 
a word on the subject may not be out of place. 
Freedom—absolute and entire freedom—of movement 
is a “sine qua non” in fencing; if you feel yourself 
trammeled in any way, your attention is distracted from 
the work you have to do, and you do it badly,—than 
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which it is far better not to do it at all. I have seen 
women fence in skirts to the knee; they were not only 
perpetually getting in their way when lunging and 
recovering quickly, but were in much worse taste than 
the wearers had probably any idea of. A pair of very 
full knickerbockers, either buttoned or buckled with a 
band around the knee, or gathered there by an elastic, 
are far better in every way than a ballet-dancer’s skirt. 
The jacket should be long and close fitting, the skirts 
reaching as far down the leg as the lunge will allow; it 
should be widely double-breasted, and buttoned along 
the seam of the left shoulder, round the arm-hole and 
down the side seam. It may be made of any material 
the fencer pleases—leather, corduroy, or canvas; and 
from the centre front seam round to the side seam under 
the right arm it must be heavily wadded, all over the 
chest and side, for protection from foil hits. Even this 
wadding for those who mean to fence seriously, and are 
sufficiently advanced for the free play of an assault, is 
hardly sufficient; and I, personally, have fine steel chain 
mail placed between two folds of doeskin as interlining 
to my corduroy jacket. 

In the minor accessories, I recommend a mask fitted 
with a spring to hold themask close to the head; a sort of 
“bib” in buck or chamois leather hanging from the chin 
of the mask completes the protection to the neck. To 
my mind, the ordinary gauntlet is overpadded, and 
resembles too much a boxing-glove, preventing the free 
play of fingers—the “doigté”—and of wrist. In 
touching shoes we step upon dangerous ground; there 
rises the vexed question of heels or no heels. Undoubt- 
edly heels are in theory indefensible ; practically, I fear 
that debutantes in the salle d’armes will be willing 
at first to sacrifice the fine cambrure which the heel— 
that ‘‘ bearing-rein of the foot,” as it has been cleverly 
called—gives to the feminine instep. But when the 
fencer passes from the goose-step to the higher fencing 
evolutions, heels must be utterly and absolutely discarded. 

“The three words which compose the language of 
fencing,” said Bazancourt, ‘are judgment, regularity, 
rapidity”; and by “judgment,” he tells us he means, 
above all, “ mistrust, ruse, foresight, the dumb interro- 
gation of the sword, ‘la justesse de l’appréciation par la 
pensée.’” If, for all this, I may substitute the one word 
“tact,” I think it becomes evident at once that women 
have only to take sword or foil in hand, and transpose 
the quality in which they socially most excel, to change 
the scene of its triumphant operation from the carpet of 
the drawing-room to the boards of the salle d’armes. 
Again, listen to Legouvé’s remarks upon the moral as- 
pect of fencing, its reaction upon character: “It teaches 
you to judge men (and women). Dissimulation, foil in 
hand, is an impossibility. After a five minutes’ assault, 
the sham veneer of worldly hypocrisy drops off with the 
perspiration, like rouge; and in place of the man (or 
woman) of the world, kid-gloved, polite, with conven- 
tional phrase, you have before you the real man (or 
woman), thoughtful or frivolous, weak or strong, cun- 
ning or simple, sincere or false. . . . The soul is 
never more distinctly shown than through the closely 
woven meshes of the wire mask.” 

I have left myself but small space to pay a tribute to 
the few famous women who have been before their age 
in drawing sword or foil. Alas! that I can no longer 
claim for our sex the fencing triumphs achieved by the 
Chevaliére d’Eon de Beaumont against Saint George, 
and the most famous swordsmen of his day; for modern 
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criticism and, I believe, contemporary inquiry have both 
decided that the pretended Chevaliére was really a 
Chevalier. But La Maupin (the original of Gautier’s 
idealized heroine), who flourished (her blade) at the end 
of the seventeenth century, was undoubtedly a “ fine 
dame,” in the ordinary sense as well as in that of Riv- 
aroll’s dictionary. How, insulted by Dumény, the actor, 
she challenged him, and, on his declining her cartel, 
despoiled him of his watch and snuff-box ; how she, in 
her turn, insulted a lady at a ball, and then “called out” 
and pinked to death, one after another, no fewer than 
three masculine champions of the said lady, returning to 
the ball and subsequently obtaining the king’s pardon, 
is a matter of history, or of “chronique scandaleuse.” 





Hunting with Falcons in Persid.......cececeeeeveees The St. James's Gazette 
To see hawking in perfection, we must go where it is 
still an every-day art, not, as with us, a mere survival. 
To know how to catch and train a hawk is, in this 
country, an accomplishment, an amusement, a trial of 
skill; but in many parts of the East a knowledge of 
falconry is indispensable. Anyone going on a journey, 
which does not mean reclining on cushions in a railway 
carriage, with refreshment rooms at suitable intervals, 
but riding on a horse or a camel sometimes for days 
together, over sand and rocks, with nothing to eat but 
dry bread, which in texture and flavor is more like 
brown paper than anything else; anyone, if he can 
catch a hawk, or, still better, bring one with him, has 
fresh meat provided fogrhim from day to day. ‘True, 
gazelle is insipid food, but it is better than nothing, and 
even in the driest desert birds are to be met with. Fal- 
conry still flourishes in Persia; and here it was that, to 
us, a day’s quail-hawking was offered as an amusement. 
On a glorious September morning—and the autumn 
of northern Persia is a thing never to be forgotten—we 
started from the great city of Urmi, in company with 
our host, two falconers, each with a hawk, and two 
dogs. ‘The latter were a mongrel-looking lot, but did 
their work—that of finding and flushing’ birds—admir- 
ably. One was a pointer, more or less, and the other a 
kind of a spaniel, with a long tail and a wavy black coat, 
which had been shaved in various places, so as to give 
him the air of a dissipated poodle. We rode out of the 
courtyard, through the streets and bazaar, to the prin- 
cipal gate of the city. The hawks—sparrow-hawks they 
were—sat quietly on the hand, without attempting to 
move or “bate.” They were both haggards; that is to 
say, wild hawks, caught, not taken from the nest, and 
seemed much tamer than English hawks. I suppose 
this may be accounted for by the fact that British and 
European hawks in general have been for so many years 
persecuted and harried that they take a long time to get 
over their fear of man, whereas in the East hawks are 
seldom, if ever, molested. The falconer told us that he 
could catch a wild hawk, and teach it to fly from the 
hand in five days. This may have been an Oriental 
exaggeration, for in England it takes longer. 

The city of Urmi lies in the great plain of the same 
name, and the district is one of the most fertile in Per- 
sia. The Nazi River, at this season almost dried up, 
waters it, and in addition water is brought down from 
the mountains by a series of small canals which, when 
they enter the plain, are carried under ground. Every- 
where are vineyards, fields of clover, lucerne, and wheat ; 
along the river grow poplars and willows, while the 
gardens of the villagers are full of all kinds of fruit trees. 
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The extraordinary richness of the scene is heightened by 


the desolation of its surroundings. On the west and 
south are the mountains of Kurdistan, bare, black, and 
so steep that snow will scarce lie onthem. On the east 
is the great lake of Umri, as salt as the Dead Sea, sur- 
rounded by a broad marsh, which gives off under a hot 
sun perpetual exhalations of sulphuretted hydrogen. If, 
however, there are no fish in the lake, the marsh, despite 
its sulphur, teems with animal life—all kinds of water- 
fowl swarm, among which the rosy flamingo and the 
pelican are the most noticeable, while overhead soar 
many a falcon and occasionally an eagle. 

To return to our sport; we rode for about two miles 
across the plain and turned into a field of lucerne. The 
dogs were put in, but the crop was very high, up to the 
horses’ bellies, in fact, and we could only tell their 
whereabouts by the shaking and an occasional glimpse 
of the spaniel’s long tail. The first field we drew blank, 
but in the second the spaniel’s tail stopped and began to 
wriggle. The head falconer rode up to the point, and 
we were all anxiously waiting for the birds to rise, when 
the horse suddenly apparently sank into the earth along 
with his rider and the hawk. There was a prolonged 
struggle, a great deal of yelling, without which no Orien- 
tal can exert himself, and the three reappeared. On 
inquiry we found that the roof of one of the underground 
watercourses had given away and let them in. How- 
ever, no harm was done except for a few cuts and 
scratches. As for the hawk, she was perfectly unmoved, 
gazing with her beautiful yellow eyes at the spaniel’s 
tail, now, alas, quite still. This meant the quail had 
moved on. Oriental birds partake of the apathy of the 
country, for any European covey would have been miles 
away now, but in this case it was not so. We rode 
cautiously on another point; up got four or five quail. 
Standing up in his stirrups, the falconer stretched his 
arm (the right one, accordmg to the invariable Oriental 
custom, with the hawk on it) as far as possible, then 
bringing it forward and down like a bowler he launched 
the hawk at the quarry, and away she went with the 
jessies streaming behind her. ‘The quail, however, was 
a good one, and they flew nearly fifty yards before the 
hawk struck, which she did with tremendous vigor, a 
cloud of feathers flying out, and down they came. On 
riding up to the place we found the hawk “mantling” 
with conscious pride, and the quail quite dead in her 
foot. Being rewarded with the brains, she was taken 
up again. ‘This was much the better-trained bird of the 
two. The second hawk was flown at the next lot, and 
struck her bird very quickly, but instead of dropping 
with it carried it off to a tree, from which she was only 
lured after a great deal of trouble. All this time a large 
number of wild hawks had assembled overhead. ‘They 
seemed to know perfectly well what we were doing, but, 
disdaining to stoop at a quail, waited patiently. Pres- 
ently a partridge got up, of which our hawk took not 
the smallest notice. Away he went, making for some 
rough, rocky grounds about half a mile off. He had 
gone about 1oo yards when, swish! down like a stone 
from a sling came a wild hawk, struck the partridge 
full and fair, and, recovering himself directly, sailed off 
with it in his talons toward the mountains. We had 
many other flights, but they were all similar to the first, 
and at the end of a day we had twenty quail and a 
landrail. Other game is hawked in Persia—hares and 
rabbits with the goshawk, gazelle with the saker and the 
greyhounds, and the little bustard with the peregrine. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 


If a limber’s slipped a trace, 
’Ook on Bobs. 

If a marker’s lost ’is place, 
Dress by Bobs. 

For ’e’s eyes all up ’is coat, 

An’ a bugle in ’is throat, 

An’ you will not play the goat 
Under Bobs. 


Bin a Fishin’ 
Many a time when ’twas gittin’ late, 
I’ve seed him a sneakin’ thro’ ther gate, 
Throwin’ back’ards an anxious glance, 
At a jagged tear in the back o’ his pants, 
He’d bin fishin’. 
Then he'd slide his pole, a crookedy lim’, 
Up on the roof of the old wood bin, 
An’ ther bait he’d left in ther tomato can 
He’d hide, an’ say ter me, ‘‘ Hello, Dan, 
I’ve bin fishin’.” 
He’d hurry an’ give ther ‘‘ minnies” ter ma, 
Afore she’d have a chance ter jaw 
About him a leavin’ o’ his hoe, 
Ap’ allowin’ o’ ther weeds ter grow, 
While he’d bin fishin’. 
Then he’d say as he ‘‘ was hungry an’ dry, 
An’ ’ud like some milk an’ a piece o’ pie.” 
Ma ’ud say, ‘* You kin hush an’ go ter bed 
For supper is over, an’ ther table red. 
You just go a fishin’.” 
An’ when he was off upstairs, why, Pa 
’Ud fidget, an’ grin, an’ say ter Ma, 
** Now, mother; don’t be hard; he’s a little chap, 
An’ many a time I’ve left my Pap, 
An’ gone a fishin’.” 
Then Pa ’ud go ter bed, with a wink at me, 
Fur we, both o’ us knew just how ’twould be, 
An’ mother ’ud take some milk an’ pie, 
An’ steal upstairs a sorter sly ; 
As if she’d been a fishin’. 
lda Whipple Benham...... The Youth's Companion 


> Seewenendl Catherine Zugler........ ..»-The Kansas City Star 


’E’s a little down on drink, 
Chaplain Bobs; 

But it keeps us outer Clink— 
Don’t it, Bobs? ° 

So we will not complain 

Tho’ ’e’s water on the brain, 

If ’e leads us straight again— 
Blue-light Bobs. 


If you stood ’im on ’is ’ead, 
Father Bobs, 

You could spill a quart o’ lead 
Outer Bobs. 

’E’s been at it thirty years, 

An-amassin’ souveneers 

In the way o’ slugs an’ spears— 
Ain’t yer, Bobs? 


What ’e does not know o’ war, 
Gen’ral Bobs, 

You can arst the shop next door— 
Can’t they, Bobs? 

Oh, ’e’s little, but he’s wise ; 

’*E’s a terror for ’is size, 

An’— e—does—not—advertise— 


The Wintry Cornfield...... Do yer, Bobs? 


Out in de co’nfiel’, all alone 
yen : : Now they’ve made a bloomin’ Lord 


Bobs.... 


Out in de co’nfiel’ what do I see? 
My tears run down, an’ my heart am a stone! 
Out in de co’nfiel’, all alone, 
Ain’ no little boy a-waitin’ fo’ me; 
But out in de co’nfiel’ a skeercrow stan’s ; 
Little Joe made it wi’ he own little han’s,— 
Little Joe’s hat on de skeercrow’s haid, 
Little Joe’s jacket what de eas’ win’ fade. 
De win’s blow keen frough de tattered gear, 
De rain come down, an’ de sleet, an’ de snow; 
Dat little boy git col’, I fear! 
I look out de winder an’ dream I hear 
De sharp little whistle ob our little Joe ; 
I look an’ I listen ’twell my heart am a stone! 
Little Joe sleeps in de valley, alone. 
But out in de co’nfiel’ de skeercrow stan’s 
Jes es he made it wi’ he own little han’s. 


General Lord Roberts ..... Rudyard Kipling...... Pall Mall Magazine 

There’s a little red-faced man, 
Which is Bob. 

Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can— 
Our Bobs. 

If it bucks or kicks or rears, 

’E can sit for twenty years, 

With a smile round both ’is ears— 
Can’t yer, Bobs? 

Then ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur— 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs ! 

’E’s our pukka Kandahader— 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs ! 

’E’s the Dook of Aggy Chel ; 

’E’s the man that done us well, 

An’ we'll follow ’im to ’ell,— 
Won’t we, Bobs? 


Darkey Banjo Song ..........++ 


Outer Bobs, 

Which was but ’is fair reward— 
Weren’t it Bobs? 

An’ ’e’ll wear a coronet 

Where ’is ’elmet used to set; 

But we know you won’t forget— 
Will yer, Bobs? 


Then ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur— 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs ! 
Pocket-Wellin’ton an’ arder— 
Fightin’ Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
This ain’t no bloomin’ ode, 
But you’ve ’elped the soldier’s load, 
An’ for benefits bestowed, 
Bless yer, Bobs! 


Martha Young. ......+++++++ The Independent 


Miss Katy at de cake-walk 
Move des so! 
Corn-tossle on de stalk 
Swing des so! 
Oh, make a pretty motion—tu-re-lu-re ! 
I got a mighty notion—tu-re-lu-re ! 
Who gwine take 
De cake! 


Oh, Miss Jinsy, pigeon-toe, 
Move des so! 
Backin’ same es de crawfish go, 
Creep des so! 
Dem whar wins it gits dere potion—tu-re-lu-re ! 
Dem whar gits it, Land er Goshen !—tu-re-lu-re ! 
Who gwine take 
De cake ! 











Sounding the Ocean Depths...G@. W. Littlehales...Popular Science Monthly 

In the mechanism of old deep sea-sounding appar- 
atus there was attached to the lead, upon the principle 
of the screw propeller, a small piece of clock-work 
for registering the number of revolutions made by 
the little screw during its descent. It having been 
ascertained by experiment in shoal water that the appar- 
atus in descending would cause the propeller to make 
one revolution for every fathom of perpendicular descent, 
hands provided with the power of self-registration were 
attached to the dial, and the instrument was complete. 
It worked well in moderate depths, but failed in the 
deep sea on account of the difficulty of getting it down 
if the line used were large enough to give the requisite 
strength for hauling up. The improved methods of 
deep sea-sounding are of comparatively recent date. 
It was only in the middle of the present century, 
when the idea of using a heavy weight attached to 
a simple hempen cord was proposed. The plan of 
stretching a line under the strain of a weight at 
its lower end from the surface to the bottom underlies 
the method which is now universally employed for 
sounding the depths of the sea. In shoal water there is 
cast from the vessel a plummet in the form of an elon- 
gated truncated cone attached to a hempen cord which 
has been previously divided into feet or fathoms. The 
line is allowed to run out through the hands of a man 
who detects, by the sense of touch, the instant when the 
lead reaches the bottom, and reads the depth by noting 
the division of the line which corresponds with the sur- 
face of the water. By filling a small cavity in the base 
of the lead with tallow, a quantity of the sand or gravel 
or mud upon which the lead strikes becomes imbedded 
in the tallow and gives the character of the bottom soil. 

Many causes, tending to carry the line off in the 
direction of the subsurface currents in an ever-increasing 
complication of loops and bends, and impeding more 
and more the velocity of the fall of the plummet until it 
sinks into the oozy soil without communicating to the 
surface any evidence of its arrival at the bottom, explain 
the reports of the vast depths of the sea that astonished 
the public mind less than half a century ago. Lieuten- 
ant Berryman, of the United States frigate Dolphin, 
reported an unsuccessful attempt to fathom mid-ocean 
with a line 39,000 feet in length. Captain Denham, of 
her Britannic Majesty’s ship Herald, reported bottom in 
the South Atlantic at a depth of 46,000 feet; and Lieu- 
tenant J. P. Parker, of the United States frigate Con- 
gress, in attempting to sound the same region, let go his 
plummet and saw 50,000 feet of line run out after it 
as though the bottom had not been reached. The deep- 
est spot in the South Atlantic is not more than 20,000 
feet beneath the rolling waves that sealed its mysteries 
fifty years ago; and the deepest spot yet discovered in 
the world not more than 28,000 feet. 

3y the use of wire for sounding great depths many of 
the difficulties and uncertainties which characterize the 
use of rope are obviated, for the wire, being light in 
weight, is not greatly affected by submarine currents, 
but allows the sinker to pass swiftly to the bottom. While 
the apparatus for sounding the sea consisted of a weight 
secured to the end of a hempen cord, which was paid 
out from a simple reel on the deck of a vessel, no reli- 
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ability could be attained in the measurement of depths, 
because the cord employed was necessarily so large as to 
become a controlling element in the weight of the sys- 
tem. But when the project for the Atlantic telegraph 
cable made it necessary to obtain accurate measurements 
of the depth of the ocean, Midshipman Brooke, of the 
United States Navy, took the first great step in provid- 
ing means for trustworthy deep-sea sounding by invent- 
ing an implement in which the sinker, enveloping a tube 
secured to the sounding line, was detached on striking 
the bottom and left behind when the tube was drawn up. 
The modern form of deep-sea sounding cylinder, which 
is the result of the experience of Commander Sigsbee, 
of the United States Navy, during his great work in 
developing the orography of the Gulf of Mexico, is pro- 
vided with valves at the upper and lower ends, which 
open upward and during the descent allow the water to 
pass freely through the cylinder, so that it experiences a 
minimum of resistance. On striking the bottom, the 
slackening of the sounding line, which is secured to the 
ring, causes the trigger to spring back and release the 
sling that supports the detachable weight. As the lower 
end of the sounding cylinder sinks into the bottom, a 
specimen of the soil forces itself through the lower valve 
and lodges in the interior of the cylinder. When the 
interior of the cylinder is hauled up the valves at the 
top and bottom are closed by their own weight and the 
pressure of the water, and the specimen is sealed until 
its arrival at the surface, when it is removed by un- 
screwing the upper and lower halves of the cylinder. 

In 1872 Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) suc- 
ceeded in adapting pianoforte wire to successful use as 
a sounding line in his navigational sounding machine, 
and a few years afterward Commander Sigsbee, besides 
contributing by his inventive genius most of the smaller 
instruments and implements used in modern deep-sea 
research, achieved the crowning triumph of the art in his 
elaborate deep-sea sounding machine, by which, while 
relieving the delicate sounding wire from the sudden 
strains to which it would otherwise be exposed by the 
pitching of the ship while lying-to for the purpose of 
sounding, the profoundest depths are measured with 
celerity and exactness. In this machine the wire passes 
outboard from the reeling drum over a guide pulley, 
mounted on a crosshead, that works between two upright 
guide frames. Each of the guide frames incloses a spiral 
spring called an accumulator, which is connected with 
the guide pulley by means of a rope that passes over 
a pulley at the top of the guide frame. If the ship is 
suddenly borne upon the top of a wave while the 
sinker is going down, instead of causing a jerking strain 
upon the sounding line, the stress is communicated to 
the guide pulley, which moves downward under the 
additional load and extends the accumulator springs ; 
and, likewise, when the ship suddenly sinks into the 
trough of a wave, the tendency to slack the sounding 
line is counteracted by a rise in the guide pulley, brought 
about by the normal tendency of the accumulator springs 
to contract. A ship regularly engaged in deep-sea sound- 
ing usually has the sounding machine mounted at the 
after end, and when about to sound is brought to a 
standstill with the stern to the sea. The stray line with 
the sounding rod and sinker attached is over the guide 
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pulley and carefully lowered to the water’s edge, the 
register is set to zero, and the deep-sea thermometer is 
clamped to the sounding line; a seaman is stationed at 
the friction line which controls the velocity with which 
the wire is unreeled, another at the brake, and a third on 
the grating outside to handle the sinker and instruments 
and to guide the wire as it passes overboard; a machinist 
is at the hoisting engine, and the recorder takes a posi- 
tion for reading the register. When the sinker is let go, 
the vessel is maneuvered so as to keep the wire vertical, 
and the friction line is adjusted so as to allow it to des- 
cend from seventy to one hundred fathoms per minute. 
The instant the sinker strikes bottom, which is unmistak- 
ably indicated by the sudden release of the wire from 
strain, the reel is stopped by the friction line and brake ; 
the recorder notes the number of turns of the reel indi- 
cated by the register and determines the depth; the 
cranks are shipped and sufficient wire is hove in by hand 
to allow the end of the sounding rod to clear the bottom. 
Steam is then admitted to the cylinder of the hoisting 
engine, and the wire is reeled in slowly at first but finally 
at the rate of 100 to 150 fathoms per minute. The last 


ten fathoms are reeled in by hand, then the thermometer 
is read and the specimen of the bottom soil brought up 
in the sounding cylinder is examined. 


Jn a Psychological Laboratory Herbert Nichols......McClure's Magazine 
What do they do there? What do they expect to 
come out of it? The notion of a mental laboratory is 
still a mystery to most persons. They ask themselves 
the above questions, and many feel as they do so an 
uncanny shiver. They cannot realize that the study of 
the mind is already an established natural science here, 
at sober Harvard, in all the leading universities, and free 
of spooks and mediums. Yet a psychological laboratory 
looks much like any other modern laboratory. Around 
the rooms run glass-cases filled with fine instruments. 
Shelves line up, row after row, of specimen-jars and bot- 
tles. Charts cover the remainder of the walls. The 
tables and floors are crowded with working apparatus. 
Two large rooms and one small one are now occupied at 
Harvard. Four more rooms will be added to these this 
summer. Also, the spirit that reigns in these rooms is 
the same that is found in other laboratories of exact 
science. This is the important thing. The minds of 
these workers are not wandering in dialectics and vag- 
rant hypotheses. Reverence has opened her eyes. 
Hypotheses they have, and must have. Often they 
hold conflicting opinions. But the referee is always 
present—Nature herself. To experiment, to show the 
fact, is always the method of debate. This is the great 
advantage of the modern way of studying psychology 
over the old. The American public is so practical 
that I feel I can alone satisfy its “ whats and where- 
fores” by explicitly describing some investigations. 

Here is a lantern throwing a steady light through a 
large tube. By transparent slides of colored glass or 
gelatine, the light may be made of any color. At the 
end of the tube is a box, like a camera. ‘The operator 
covers his head with a cloth, and observes the color of 
the light as it shines from the tube through, or on, a tiny 
hole in the dark box. The size of the hole can be varied 
by moving slides, worked by micrometer screws so fine 
that they measure the dimensions of the hole to the four 
hundredth of an inch. The first step is to discover the 
“threshold” of each separate color. That means the 
smallest-sized hole through which each color can be dis- 
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tinguished. This varies for different colors. But now 
comes the interesting point. The size of the hole, for 
any given color seen, varies according to the nature of 
any sound heard at the same time. For instance, in 
order to distinguish a given red, the hole must be larger 
or smaller, in proportion as the pitch of a musical tone 
is lower or higher, fainter or stronger. 

The above experiment is one in a system of investi- 
gations intended to discover the laws by which the 
simplest sensations modify each other under the simplest 
conditions. These are laws as fixed as the laws of 
gravity, and, once determined, we may move on to study 
the combination of these elements into the higher pro- 
cesses. Another experiment will further illustrate this 
method of study. An apparatus is so contrived that a col- 
ored disk can be made darker or brighter by the operator, 
and a measure of the change be recorded. The persons 
operated on do not know what change is made, or 
whether any will be made or not. They first look at the 
disk for ten seconds, taking good note of its color. 
Next, the operator changes the shade (or not) as he sees 
fit. ‘Then for another ten seconds the subject judges 
the shade of color, but this time performs meanwhile a 
sum in addition as the operator calls to him simple 
numbers. The experiment is to determine how the 
appearance of the color changes, by reason of dividing 
the attention between observing the disk and performing 
the addition. Do the colors cf a rival’s bonnet really 
grow more glaring the harder they are looked at? To 
explain this is to touch on a social as well as an esthetic — 
problem. Diversion of attention changes the appearance 
of distances as well as of colors. A large frame covered 
with black cloth stands vertical. Two tiny white disks 
are held in place on the cloth by invisible threads manip- 
ulated behind the frame by the operator. When the 
disks are set a given distance apart they rest close upon 
the smooth black ground. ‘The eye sees but two white 
spots in a free field, and may judge the distance between 
them without complication. This is done for ten sec- 
onds, as with the color disks. Then the spots are 
covered, and their distance apart slightly changed (or 
not) by the operator. Again they are shown, and now 
judged for ten seconds while adding figures. ‘The mental 
process of addition changes the judgment of the distance. 

You will say it is a familiar experience that the road 
seems longer or shorter as the mind is busy or not. But 
it is not a familiar thing to determine the law of such 
lengthening and shortening for definite distances, and 
under precise mental condition, as in the above experi- 
ment. Every woman knows that color has an effect on 
the apparent size of objects; that of her dress on her 
figure. It is not as well known that color affects our 
judgment of time. Our next experiment examines this 
matter. Upon a cylinder, slowly revolving by fine 
clockwork, strips of different colored cardboard are 
fastened, and observed through a hole in a screen. 
The time of each rotation is measured precisely. By 
observaticn it is found that the period of rotation seems 
to vary with the colors on the cylinder. By combining 
colors differently through a long and tedious series of 
investigations on many people, it is being determined 
what part this sort of influence plays in mental processes. 
“ When things look gay, time seems short.” Psychology 
seeks the laws of such happenings. They are the most 
familiar things which in our science become the strangest. 
Not to know where you are when seasick, still less 
where your mind is, is common enough. Our next 
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experiment will trace our power to know where sounds 
are to the same origin as seasickness. Seasickness starts 
in the ear. In its cavity are three small tubes, each 
bent in a circle, and filled with fluid. The three sit at 
right angles to each other, like the three sides at a corner 
of aroom ora box. Consequently, in whatever direction 
the head is moved, the fluid in some one of the tubes 
is given a circular motion. Hanging out into the tubes, 
from their sides, are hairs or cilia, which connect with 
nerve cells and fibres that branch off from the auditory 
nerve. When the head moves the fluid moves, the hairs 
move, the cells are “fired off,” a nervous current is sent up 
to the brain, and a feeling of the head’s peculiar motion 
is consequent. As for seasickness: this nerve current, on 
its way to the brain, at one point runs beside the spot 
or “centre” where the nerve governing the stomach has 
its origin. When the rocking of the head is abnormally 
violent and prolonged, the stimulus is so great that the 
current leaks over into this adjoining “centre,” and so 
excites the nerve running to the stomach as to cause 
wretchedness and retching. Deaf mutes, whose ear 
“canals” are affected, are never seasick. But normally 
the amount of ear-feeling which we get by reason of 
moving our head in a particular direction comes in a 
curious way to be a measure of the direction of sound. 





Progress in Veterinary Surgery.......4..sseeeeees The New York Advertiser 


Nowadays one hears many strange things about man’s 
four-footed friends. Occasionally something is said 
about well-equipped hospitals for horses, where all ills 
that affect the equine species receive attention. News 
is given of this or that valuable animal having his 
teeth filled, or perhaps having a glass eye put in to 
replace a damaged optic which has passed its day. A 
dog has something the matter with his ear and can’t 
hear as well as he used to, but that’s a small difficulty. 
Now we hear of a horse with a broken skull. It is tre- 
phined at once and a silver plate screwed into the bones 
of the head makes the beast more interesting and fully 
as valuable as before he was under the knives and 
instruments of the surgeon. ‘The surgeon’s dealing with 
a brute, too, is as merciful as it must be with a man. 
It is possible to strap a dumb creature and make it 
writhe under the knife, but it is seldom done, and in 
every instance where a painful operation is performed, 
anesthetics are administered. Members of the medical 
fraternity know the danger in the use of anzsthetics, but 
they do not know them as the veterinary surgeon does. 
It is sometimes a very serious matter to restore a man 
under such circumstances by artificial respiration, but to 
do so with a horse isa physical impossibility. The bulk 
of the animal is too great. Still, anesthetics are used, 
and almost always with success. In many operations it 
is possible to use only a local anesthetic. It is not 
many years since the medical profession received a 
boom in cocaine, and that drug has been called into 
play for relief of animals lower in the scale than man. 

Horses, like men, frequently become nervous and 
despondent, and both are fractious when an endeavor is 
made to perform an operation under such conditions. 
In the horse a local anesthetic is used. Frequently it 
is a spray of ether, again excessively cold water or a 
hypodermic injection of cocaine. In most cases the 
result is gratifying. But sometimes a general anesthetic 
must be given. The sensibility of the animal must be 
completely destroyed, and chloroform or ether or a 
mixture of both is used. The great animal in a few 
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moments is utterly insensible to pain. On a dog it is 
impossible to use ether, as the animal’s heart will not 
stand it. Chloroform, however, does not act in that 
way. When the animal is under the influence of an 
anesthetic almost any operation known to medical 
science can be performed. Following the natural course 
of events and on the road to the greatest utility, surgery 
has attracted greatly more attention than medicine. 
There is, as in the medical profession, less of experiment 
in it. It is definite, and when the surgeon begins with 
his knife he knows just what he is abouttodo. Broken 
limbs and bones now form subjects of almost daily treat- 
ment. There are splints of iron, bandages and lotions 
and all sorts of appliances to mend the fracture and pre- 
vent the animal from injuring itself. Squirrels, cats, dogs, 
cows, monkeys, and almost every animal which has a 
limb to break, can have it put together again. The 
scenes in a veterinary hospital are often very curious. 

It frequently happens that a horse so fractures his 
leg that it is impossible to repair it. There is no course 
open but amputation. That plan is adopted and a 
wooden leg takes the place of that of flesh and bone. 
Such an operation costs a great deal and is only made 
when the value of the animal warrants it. A horse 
which may have cost its owner thousands of dollars may 
be quite as valuable with three legs as with four, if a 
fourth limb of wood may be secured. The joint in the 
leg forms no serious obstacle and can be provided for 
in the artificial limb. The animal may be a little the 
worse for wear, but with his wooden leg, will be still in 
the field. The same operation has been performed on 
valuable cows. A monkey on crutches, however, is 
still an idea for the veterinary artist. Dentistry is now, 
so rapid has been the march of progress in veterinary 
work, a special field to which men exclusively devote 
their energies. Specialization on many lines has already 
begun, and no evidence could be more conclusive that 
the field is already a broadone. The time is not distant 
when each of the more important animals will be the 
subject of special study and treatment. One of the 
most extraordinary operations performed by a veterin- 
ary surgeon is the removal of a horse’s eye and the 
placing of an artificial one in its place. 

It is a common thing for a veterinary surgeon to 
remove a Cataract from an animal’s eye. ‘This afflic- 
tion, which effectually blinds the animal, is common, 
little protection being afforded the eyes. * Not long ago 
horses so afflicted had to remain blind, but now the 
removal of a cataract froma horse’s eye is no more 
difficult than and quite as frequent as from the eye of a 
human being. One of the most curious operations per- 
formed on a horse is that of tappingit. ‘The animal fre- 
quently suffers from internal gases which swell it out to 
a great size. The only way is to puncture it and allow 
the gas to escape. This is done by a peculiar instru- 
ment encased ina sheath. It is plunged—sheath and 
knife—into the animal’s side. The knife is then drawn 
out. Itisso arranged that the point of the knife is 
uncovered, and when it is removed passage is left for 
the gas to escape. As the gas leaves the horse’s body 
a match is applied, and for ten minutes—sometimes as 
long as fifteen and twenty minutes—the flame burns. 
Perhaps the most dangerous of all the domestic animals 
when it is sick is the dog. The gentlest will be the 
most likely to bite, and a veterinary surgeon would 
think of performing no operation in which an anes- 
thetic is not used without first muzzling the patient. 
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The Earth in Space Knowledge 
There is a curious fascination in putting side by side 
the myth and science of astronomy. The old legends 
of the sun and moon, of earth and sky, of heaven and 
the stars, tell us of the selfsame objects whose place and 
size, whose weight and nature, astronomers are chroni- 
cling to-day. ‘The difference is great indeed between 
the guesses of early times and the methods of modern 
science ; nowhere else, perhaps, is the contrast seen so 
well between the infancy and the maturity of the mind 
of man, and no part of astronomy shows it so clearly as 
that which tells of the earth’s place in the universe. To 
the Greeks, eight centuries before Christ, the earth was 
flat, surrounded by the sea, and covered by the canopy 
of sky, which is the floor of heaven, the abode of the 
Olympian gods. Greece was at the centre of the 
earth, and Delphi at the central point of Greece. As to 
other worlds scattered through the sky depths, science 
has lately been learning much; something of their nature, 
their number, their distance is constantly being learned, 
while the way is being prepared for gaining some real 
insight into the relations of the stars among themselves, 
and for fixing our own position in regard to other suns 
and systems than our own. We have to invent a new 
measure for talking of their distance, since, finding 
miles too small, we talk of “light years,” which means 
the distance that a ray of light, traveling some hundred 
and eighty-six thousand miles a second, would traverse 
inayear. Before we get too used to talking of light 
years it may be well to try to get a notion what a light 
year really is. It means a journey that would take an 
express more than eleven million years. It means a 
velocity that the periphery of a gigantic flywheel one 
hundred miles in diameter could not keep up with, 
though it made five hundred revolutions in a second. 
It means a distance traversed in one second that sound 
will not pass over in tendays. And this is the unit for 
the quantities that modern astronomy deals with when 
treating of the distribution of stars in space. Some- 
times one hears a cubic light year spoken of ; that is, an 
imaginary cube with each side a light year long. It 
was long after men saw how to measure the distance of 
the stars before they succeeded so as to feel much 
confidence in the results obtained; but now the dis- 
tances of a few stars are known with comparative 
accuracy, many measures having been made that prob- 
ably come within twenty or thirty per cent. of truth. 
The nearest star that has been found is Alpha Cen- 
tauri, with a distance of 4% light years. - Probably next 
in order is a small star, numbered 21,185 in Lalande’s 
catalogue. It is about 6} light years off, while 61 
Cygni, the most frequently measured of any star, is 
about 7 to 7} light years off. But let us take our 
nearest neighbor and try to see something of the isola- 
tion of our solar system in space. Let us try to con- 
ceive of a sphere of which the sun is centre, with a 
radius of 4.35 light years, so placing our nearest stellar 
neighbor on its circumference—translated into the more 
familiar unit, its diameter is over fifty billion miles and 
its cubic contents nearly three hundred and fifty cubic 
light years, or seventy thousand sextillions (7 with forty 
ciphers) of cubic miles, for a cubic light year is rather 
more than two hundred sextillion cubic miles. Here is 


isolation indeed. The sun, with allits vastness, does not 
fill one two-hundred-thousand trillionth (2 with twenty- 
three ciphers) part of the sphere that has our nearest stel- 
lar neighbor on its surface. The gigantic volume of the 
sun in such a space is like an isolated shot containing 
but one half of a cubic inch immersed in the whole 
water of the sea, while a little speck, less than the two 
millionth of a cubic inch, suspended in the three hun- 
dred and seventy-three trillion gallons of the sea would 
represent the earth suspended in the sphere, the radius 
of which reaches only to the nearest star. Did we set 
the pole star at the limits of our space sphere, the vol- 
ume of the sphere would be three thousand times as 
great; and the sun must be thought of as occupying 
the six thousandth part of an inch in the four hundred 
million cubic miles of sea. Were Vega at a distance of 
ninety-six light years, on the boundary of our sphere, 
the space that reaches to our nearest neighbor must be 
increased ten thousand times in volume, and the earth 
becomes a difficult microscopic object in the vast abyss 
of sea. These are all stars whose distance has been 
measured with more or less accuracy, but there are 
other objects more remote that have defied all attempts 
to measure them—in literal fact, they are immeasurably 
remote distances. The figures given here to show the 
position of the earth in space are wholly paltry and 
inadequate compared with the (as yet) unknown reality. 
Much has been learned and the way prepared for yet 
greater advances. Man has dethroned himself from 
the chief position in the universe, has seen his world 
cease to be the center round which all else revolves; has 
recognized his abode as the tiniest imaginable speck in 
space ; man— 
‘Who sounds with a tiny plummet, who scans with pur- 
blind eye, 
The depths of that fathomless ocean, the waste of that 
limitless sky ”— 
yet has a longing to penetrate still further the star depths, 
to win yet other secrets from the mysteries of space. 





Brain of Woman Westminster Gazette 


Would you, I asked Sir James Crichton Browne, as 
an expert in questions connected with the brain, favor 
me with your views regarding Prof. Buchner’s argument 
upon The Brain of Woman ?—“ I regard it as very falla- 
cious in biological argument. The tone of it is objec- 
tionable, too, because it drags into the question the 
matter of inferiority and superiority as between men 
and women, which I maintain is beside the mark, for, 
although Prof. Buchner is writing a merely popular arti- 
cle, he is dealing with the arguments and with the atti- 
tude of scientific men in connection with this question, 
and he must know that scientists do not approach the 
subject upon this ground at all. 

“I do not say a woman’s brain is of less weight than a 
man’s brain, therefore she is his inferior. Certainly not. 
But I do say this, that there is a difference between the 
male and female brain, just as there is a difference in 
their body formation. Briefly, there is a mental differ- 
ence, just as there is a physiological difference between 
the sexes.”——Would you tell me the structural differences 
between the male and female brain ?—“ First, there is 
that of mass and weight. Noting the average difference 
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in brain weight—viz., five ounces—and the average 
difference in stature,—viz., five inches,—I still find 
there is an excess of brain weight of one ounce in favor 
of the male. I have arrived at this conclusion by per- 
sonal observation, having weighed the brains of some 
1,600 men and women. All available evidence points 
to the conclusion that the male brain exceeds the female 
brain in weight in this country to an even greater degree 
than has hitherto been believed, and I contend that the 
smaller size of the female brain is a sexual distinction, 
and is not to be accounted for on the ground of environ- 
ment, education, or habits of life.”—-But does quantity 
necessarily mean quality ?>—*“ No, it does not; but quan- 
tity is the primary consideration. A large, massive brain 
indicates great mental power. Compare the heads of 
the idiots at the Eastwood Asylum with the heads say 
of the Fellows of the Royal Society, and you will find 
my theory demonstrated. Le Bon has made an exam- 
ination of the heads of three classes—the peasants, 
shopkeepers, and men of science—with the result that 
the size of the heads corresponds to the known intellec- 
tual capacity of the three different classes.” Admitting 
your conclusion that the male brain is at least one ounce 
heavier than that of the female, it does not strike me 
as being a very great difference.—“ One ounce of so 
precious an organic production as brain tissue,” said 
Sir Crichton Browne, “ may mean a great deal. That 
one ounce evenly distributed over the surface of the 
brain would certainly involve a very marked differ- 
ence in mental capacity, but when you have an ex- 
tra ounce localized it may be still more important. 
This brings me to the second sexual distinction in 
brains. We have already considered weight: now we 
come to balance of parts. Prof. Buchner says that the 
frontal lobes are larger in the male; Broca declared 
that the occipital lobes are more voluminous in the 
female, and my own observations, as far as they go, 
confirm Broca’s conclusion, and show that, while the 
frontal lobes are equally developed in both sexes, the 
parietal lobes, the center of the brain, are larger in the 
male than in the female, and the occipital lobes are 
larger in the female than in the male, and these latter, 
being sensory in their functions, impart to her a quicker 
perception. So we find that not only is the female 
brain less in weight, but it is different in shape. The 
third brain difference between the sexes is one of convo- 
lutional arrangement. The gray matter of the brain is 
convoluted, and the extent of the surface depends upon 
these convolutions. We see it through the animal 
kingdom. The rabbit and the marmoset monkey have 
smooth brains. Many convolutions mean much gray 
matter, and the female brain, being more symmetrical, 
like her body, and not so much convoluted as that of 
the male, has consequently less gray matter. 

“There is yet a fourth difference to consider, a most 
important one—that of the blood supply. In company 
with Dr. Sydney Martin I have made investigations as 
to the size of the great arteries that supply the brain. 
These show that the diameters of the internal carotid 
and vertebral arteries, taken together, are slightly greater 
in the male than in the female, but when the difference 
in size of the male and female brain is taken into 
account, it will be found that the female brain receives 
a larger supply of blood in proportion to its mass than 
does the male brain.; But, again, we have to consider 
that the blood going to the female brain is poorer in 
quality than that going to the male brain, and contains 
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only 4,500,000 corpuscles to the cubit millimeter, instead 
of 5,000,000, as.in the case of the male; also, there is a 
marked difference in the caliber of the large arteries 


supplying the male and female brains respectively. ‘The 
general conclusions of Dr. Sydney Martin and myself 
amount to this: That the interior region of the brain is 
comparatively more copiously irrigated with blood in 
men and the posterior regions in women. And as the 
blood supply to an organ indicates the measure of its 
activity, we find that men have a greater supply of blood 
to the frontal lobes of the brain, where the higher 
physical functions are localized; and in woman the lar- 
ger supply is to the occipital, which is mainly concerned 
in sensory functions, pointing clearly to the intellectual 
and emotional differences in the sexes. All through life 
the male brain differs from the female in capacities, 
aptitudes and powers. ‘There is an exaggerated notion 
abroad of what education can accomplish in developing 
the brain.”—But faculties may be dormant for the want of 
education, as they often do in women, may they not >— 
“They may, but I fear that what woman gains intellectu- 
ally by the higher education now in vogue she will lose 
in beauty and grace, and often in health, too. It looks 
to me like straining her faculties against nature. 
Woman’s personal charms are her greatest power; we 
must not have these destroyed, and she greatly excels 
man in perception, intuition and the moral faculty. 
Among the Garo nation, a people dwelling on a range 
of hills between the Brahmapootra and the Soorma Val- 
leys, the women are supreme. ‘They woo the men, they 
control the affairs of the home and the nation, property 
descends through them, and in everything they are 
dominant, but—note the sequel—they are the very 
ugliest women on the face of the earth.” 





Marriage and Death Notices... F. M. H....From Old Colonial Newspapers 
Married: In Delaware, Mr. Robert Pork, merchant, 
to Miss Catherine Hogg.—Massachusetts Centinel, 1789. 
At Rochester, N. Y., Capt. Samuel Currier to Miss 
Sally Clough—his sixth wife-—Salem (Mass.) Gazette, 
Oct. 11, 1825. 

Married: At Andover, Mr. Aaron Osgood to the 
curious Miss Ester Wardwell.—Salem Gazette, 1795. 

At Gloucester, R. I., Mr. Elisha Herrenden, Aet. 83, 
to Mrs. Elenor Lushure, Aet. 88, being his eighth wife. 
—Independent Chronicle, Nov. 27, 1797. 

In Solon, by Rev. Moses French, Josiah French, 
Esq., aged 48, to Betsey Jackman, aged 40, being his 
fifth wife.—Essex (Mass.) Register, Feb. 5, 1824. 

Married: In England, Mr. Matthew Rousby, aged 
21, to Mrs. Ann Taylor, aged 89. ‘The lady’s grandson 
was at this equal union, and was five years older than 
his grandfather.—Salem Mercury, Oct. 21, 1788. 

The 16th inst., Mr. William Checkley, sonof the Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Checkley, of Boston, was married to Miss 
Polly Cranston, a young lady of genteel Acquirements, 
and of a most Amiable Disposition.—Old Boston paper, 
Dec. 19, 1766. 

Thursday last, was married, at Newport, R. I., John 
Coffin Jones, Esq., of Boston, merchant, to the truly 
Amiable and Accomplished Miss Abagail Grant, daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Grant, Esq., a Lady of Real 
Merit, and highly qualified to render the connubial state 
supremely happy.—Old Boston paper, May 22, 1786. 

In Williamsburgh, N. C., Major Smith, of Prince 
Edwards, Va., to Miss Charlotte B. Brodie.—This 
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match, consummated only a few days since, was agreed 
upon thirty-one years ago at Camden, S. C., when he 
was captured at the battle of Camden; and being 
separated by the war, &c., each had supposed the other 
dead, until a few months since, when they accidentally 
met, and neither plead any statute of limitation in bar 
of the old bargain.—Salem Gazette, July 19, 1811. 
Married: In this town, on Sunday evening last, by 
Rev. Dr. Haven, Mark Simes, Esq., Deputy-Postmas- 
ter, &c., to the Elegantly Pretty and Amiably Delicate 
Miss Mary-Ann Blount, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. John Blount, of Little Harbour. 
Genius of Hymen; power of fondest Love ! 
In showers of bliss descend from worlds above, 
On Beauty’s rose, and Virtue’s manlier form, 
And shield, ah, shield them both, from time’s 
tempestuous storm ! 
—Oracle of the Day, Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 24, 1798. 


At Concord, Ebenezer Woodwrod, A. B., Citizen 
Bachelor, of Hanover, N. H., to the Amiable Miss 
Robinson. At Longmeadow, Mr. John M. Dunham, 
Citizen Bachelor and Printer, as aforesaid, to the Ami- 
able Miss Emily Burt. The promptness and decision 
which the said citizens have shown 

‘<Tn all the fond intrigues of love,” 
is highly worthy of imitation; and the success that has 
so richly crowned their courage and enterprize, must be 
an invincible inducement to the fading phalanx of our 
remaining bachelors, to make a vigorous attack on some 
fortress of female beauty, with a determined resolution 
‘« Ne’er to quit the glorious strife,” 


’Till, drest in all her charms, some blooming fair Herself 


shall yield, the prize of conquering love.—Boston, 1795. 





Died: At Hamilton, Essex County, Plato Whipple, 
aged 103, one of God’s images in ebony.— Massachusetts 
Mercury, Dec. 27, 1799. 

Died: near Gloucester, Virg., Elizabeth Wagner, aged 
107. She never took medicine of any kind in her life. 
—Salem Gazette, 1807. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Jane Hill, the Virtuous and Ami- 
able comfort of Mr. Elisha Hill. (1790.) 

Died: At Rehobeth, Mr. Henry Bowen. He went 
to a wedding on Thursday, taken sick on Friday, died 
on Saturday, buried on Sunday.—Salem Mercury, 1788. 

A short time ago, at the romantic village of Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen, in Yorkshire, England, Farmer Paul Par- 
nell, late of the Ewes Farm House, aged 76, who during 
his life, drank out of one silver pint cup with two 
handles, upwards of 2,000 £ sterling worth of nut-brown 
Yorkshire stingo (good old ale) being much attached to 
stingo tipple, of the best double stout, home-brewed 
quality. N. B. This calculation took at 2d, each cup- 
full—Salem Gazette, 1811. 





How Climates Change Boston Globe 


It is a matter of knowledge to many men and women 
born in New England that the summers are longer—as 
measured by the heated term—and the winters warmer 
than they were a half century ago, and that this result 
has been reached by slowly but surely operating causes, 
and this slow but sure change in the climate of the 
country is one of momentous interest not only to the 
naturalist, but to the average citizen as well, for should 
it continue vast changes would follow in the industries 
and products of the country, as well as in its hygienic 
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conditions. It would not be an unprecedented experi- 
ence if the northern half of the American continent was 
passing through a climatic change of so positive a sort 
as to become ntemorable in the history of the globe. 
For while scientific observation and records are of too 
recent a period to supply us with adequate data for 
intelligent judgment as to it, nevertheless literature is 
filled with evidence bearing directly upon the point, and 
so implicit in its nature and so emphatic in its iteration 
as to be unimpeachable. As most Americans are too 
busy to know much of the past, it may be interesting to 
recall a few of the passages in ancient writings which 
might be quoted in enforcement of our suggestion. 

The land of Palestine is certainly not to-day a wintry 
country. But thirty or more centuries ago an ancient 
poet wrote: “‘ Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow? Or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail? 
Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost of 
heaven, who hath gendered it? The waters are hidden 
as with a solid rock, and the face of the deep is frozen.” 
Such, evidently, was the degree and effect of the cold 
in the land of the Midianites, thirty centuries ago. And 
David, writing several centuries later, gives the follow- 
ing description of intense winter weather: “ He giveth 
like wool. He scattereth the hoar frost like 
ashes. He casteth forth his ice like morsels. Who can 
stand before his cold?” Such is the account of the 
climate in the land of Palestine twenty-eight and thirty 
centuries ago. But, instead of snow, hail, ice with the 
solidity of rock, and frozen sea, the inhabitants of that 
country to-day live in a hot, sultry climate, in which 
snow and ice are never seen. The climate of Italy, as 
it was of old time, and the great change which has 
come to it, are not beyond the student’s knowledge. 
Virgil was both a poet and a skilled agriculturist, and 
in his “ Georgics” he often gives directions for the 
security of young cattle against the dangerous effects of 
ice and snow and periods of intensely cold weather. 
His directions were for the neighborhood of Mantua 
and Naples, and when speaking of Calabria, the most 
southern and hottest part of Italy, he alludes to the 
freezing of the large rivers and streams as a thing to be 
annually expected. Nor does he stand alone in his 
witness as to this matter, for Pliny, Juvenal, and other 
authors of their time speak of ice and snow as prevalent 
in all parts of Italy, while AZlian, if we remember 
correctly, devotes a whole chapter to the giving of 
specific directions of how to fish for eels when the 
rivers are covered with ice. These descriptions of 
Italian climate apply as it was eighteen centuries ago. 

Ovid can be quoted in this connection also. We are 
writing from memory and with less fullness than we 
might could we turn to the author’s books, but should 
any classicist be interested to follow us he will find that 
our recollection is essentially correct. This poet was 
banished from Italy to Tomas by the Emperor. This 
place is near the coast of the Euxine Sea, and climatic- 
ally includes the region round about Constantinople. 
He spent seven years in exile in this region, and he tells 
us that he saw the Euxine or Black Sea covered with 
ice ; that this ice was not only strong enough to support 
men, but oxen and heavy sleds loaded with products. 
He states, moreover, that the wine of the country was 
often frozen, and that the snow in many places in the 
forests was never fully melted during the entire summer. 
It is a well-established fact that in the year 4or the 
Euxine Sea was frozen over for twenty days together. 
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This is certainly a most extraordinary picture to one who 
has lived in this century in Constantinople or has knowl- 
edge of its climate. ‘The Alps and Appennines are the 
highest of European mountains. History has no stran- 
ger tale to tell than the march of Hannibal’s army over 
these lofty ranges. It was one of the wonders of 
antiquity. Livy and Polybius both bear repeated testi- 
mony to the sufferings of his troops from the terrible cold 
they encountered and the awful obstacles of the snow 
and ice. But these mountains are easily passed to-day. 

Nor have the changes in the climate of Germany been 
less remarkable. A Latin historian records that in 
Czesar’s time the Rhine and the Danube were not only 
frequently frozen, but so deeply frozen that the ice was 
able to uphold, without cracking, the heaviest of weights. 
He says that the barbarians—the native Germans— 
chose the winter season for their campaigns, because 
they could then transport their armies, cavalry and heavy 
wagons along these rivers over a solid bridge of ice. 
And this is precisely the state of things which, until 
recently, the New England people have been accustomed 
to see—the picture of frozen rivers and lakes used as the 
highways of pleasure and the heaviest transportation. 
We might easily continue these quotations from the 
ancient authors in witness that the climate of both Asia 
and Europe has undergone a vast change in the last 
2,000 Or 3,000 years; a change so profound that it has 
affected both the character and habits of the people and 
the products of these countries ; a change which amounts 
to one degree for each hundred years ; but we have sug- 
gested enough to give direction to the popular thought 
touching a probable change of the climate in our own 
country. May it not be that the same causes which 
operated to modify the climate of the East are now at 
work changing that of this western hemisphere, and that 
within 1,000 or 2,000 years the palm and the date tree 
will be growing in the valleys of the Connecticut and 
the Merrimac, and the pomegranate blossom on the 
shores of Lake Champlain, while the Adirondacks and 
the White Mountains shall be covered with the olive. 
May it not be that the American of the future shall 
spend his summers under the orange groves of New 
Hampshire, and the habitants of Quebec shall ship us 
our tea as they pick it in the slopes of the Laurentian 
hills! Verily, who may foretell the changes that may 
come to New England and North America if the world 
will only go on getting hotter and hotter ? 








At Courts-Martial........... Oaths of the Faiths......-.... New York Times 

Ever since there have been courts-martial particular 
stress has been placed upon the matter of administering 
the oath to the witnesses. In order that it may be bind- 
ing and the loopholes of informality may be, as far as 
possible, reduced, it has been the custom tu swear wit- 
nesses in the manner considered most binding in their 
native lands. The march of civilization has, in this 
instance, tended toward accepting the methods for 
Protestants and Roman Catholics employed in this coun- 
try as those best suited to impress upon a witness the 
solemnity and significance of the oath, though there 
are occasions when it becomes necessary to resort to 
other methods. All court-martial witnesses who are 
Protestants are sworn by laying their right hand ungloved 
on the Bible, closed or open, while the oath is being 
recited. Kissing the book is frequently required in 
addition to the laying on of the hand. Raising the right 
hand and keeping it raised during the recital of the oath 
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is also a form adopted by a number. ‘There are many 
who prefer to affirm rather than to swear, and those 
are accommodated by saying: “You do solemnly 
affirm,” instead of “solemnly swear,” the right hand 
being raised or placed on the Bible. Formerly it was 
required to place the right hand on the open Evangelists. 

In swearing Roman Catholics, the Bible is closed and 
has marked on the outer cover a cross, generally cut out 
of white paper and pasted on. Sometimes a crucifix is 
placed upon it, which the witness, after the oath is 
recited, kisses when there is any suspicion in the mind 
of the president of the court-martial, or in that of any 
of its members. The witness, if a Roman Catholic, 
after kissing the cross, is frequently directed to cross 
himself. For convenience, the oaths to be administered 
by the president of the court to the judge-advocate of 
the court, and to the witnesses that are called before 
it to give testimony, are often written out on paper and 
pasted on one of the covers of the Bible, so as to be at 
hand to refresh the memory of him whose duty it is to 
administer the oaths. The Jews are customarily sworn 
by the five books of Moses and the great God of Israel, 
that the evidence they give shall be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. Frequently, however, 
there is no departure in the methods used with this race 
from that which ordinarily obtains. The statutes in the 
time of George IV., King of England, contain several 
sections in relation to the administration of the oath in 
various cases, and among them are one or two referring 
to the Quakers as well as to the Moravians. These 
statutes have been embraced in our own methods of 
procedure, and they allow people of the sects named 
solemnly, sincerely and truly to declare and affirm the 
evidence which they give shall be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

The Scotch Covenanters have always held that hold- 
ing up the right hand is sufficiently binding, conse- 
quently they do not think it at all necessary either to 
place the hand upon the Bible or to kiss the holy book. 
Mohammedans think the oath only positively binding 
when they are sworn upon the Koran, while the Hindoo 
prefers to swear by touching with his hand the foot of a 
Brahmin. In this country the Chinese do not insist 
upon the same methods that were once in force. Very 
likely the chinaware dealers wish they did, as they are 
so much more numerous than when the following was 
their custom: In England, at the Old Bailey prison, a 
Chinese was presented as a witness in an important 
case, and for some time the nature of an oath and all 
that it implied could not be impressed upon him. Neither 
could the authorities quite make out just what the Mon- 
golian did consider binding. Finally, through the aid 
of an interpreter, it was decided to break a saucer over 
the head of the proposed witness. When this was done 
the Chinese appealed to the Supreme Being whom he 
worshiped, praying that his own body might be broken 
into as many pieces as the saucer if the testimony he 
was about to give should not be the entire truth.—As a 
general thing, in courts-martial held in foreign waters, 
where native witnesses are required to give evidence, 
and particularly where such persons are not of the 
Christian faith, care is taken to ascertain and adopt the 
ceremony of the religions of the witnesses respectively. 
It is also considered a wise plan, especially in important 
cases, that a priest of the creed of the witness be present 
when the oath is administered, in order to give it greater 
force and sanctity from this association. 
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Love's Litany Temple Bar 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever, 
Grant all lovers ease! 
By thine own sad Pschye roaming, 
Love, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these! 


See, by nights of stormy weather, 
Hero and her lamp together 
Pine and die. 
Cleopatra grasps her adder, 
Romeo leaves his silken ladder, 
Loth to fly. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever, 
Grant all lovers ease ! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Once, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these ! 


Tristram for Iseult lies dying, 

Though the snow-white sail is flying 
In the bay. 

Isabella faints with keeping 

Her sweet basil wet with weeping 
Night and day. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever, 
Grant all lovers ease! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Once, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these! 


In her turret Mariana 
Sighs and watches—Oriana 
Fate has slain. 
On her death-barge, black and stilly, 
Passes, gleaming like a lily, 
White Elaine. 


God of the soft-arrowed quiver, 
Bender of the bow forever, 
Grant all lovers ease ! 
By thine own sad Psyche roaming, 
Love, o’er lands of doubt and gloaming, 
Pity these ! 
My Josephine Atlanta Constitution 
There was a France, there was a queen, 
There was another Josephine, 
Whose gentle love and tender art 
Subdued Napoleon’s soldier heart. 


But she of France was ne’er, I ween, 
Fairer than thou—my Josephine ; 

To storm thy heart I’ll boldly plan— 
God! if I were the Corsican ! 


The Modern Bacchante Town Topics 
She is crowned with deep rubies, not vine leaves, 

She is gowned in dull gold, her bright hair 
Ripples down to her feet in soft splendor, 

Tiny feet in French slippers, not bare. 


She reclines not on hills, where mad tendrils 
Clamber high to be trod by her feet, 

But she nestles, white, languorous, lovely, 
’Mid satins as perfumed and sweet. 


She upholds the gold weight of the goblet 
In the tremulous clasp of her hand, 

And her lips glow like bright poison berries, 
As her eyes feed the flame they have fanned. 


Foolish Bacchus! You are but a mortal! 
And the wine has made heavy your brain, 
While your love, ah; the goddess! or devil! 
With a kiss locks your shackles again. 
In the Oratory London World 
The incense mounted like a cloud, 
A golden cloud of languid scent; 
Robed priests before the altar bowed, 
Awaiting the divine event. 


Then silence, like a prisoner bound, 
Rose, by a mighty hand set free, 

And dazzlingly, in shafts of sound, 
Thundered Beethoven’s Mass in C. 


She knelt in prayer; large lids serene 
Lay heavy on the sombre eyes, 

As though to veil some vision seen 
Upon the mounts of Paradise. 


Her dark face, dark as carven stone, 
The face that twilight shows the day, 
Brooded, mysteriously alone— 
In prayer? for me, I could not pray. 


Inexplicable eyes that drew 
Mine eyes adoring, why from me 
Demand, new Sphynx, the fatal clue 
That seals my doom or conquers thee? 
Her Shadow Independent 
When winsome fair Cordelia 
Down to her garden goes, 
The West Wind wafts a courtesy 
From every climbing rose ; 
He doffs the hollyhocks’ gay hats, 
And bows the pinks’ stiff heads, 
Or, with glowing poppy petals, 
A dainty pathway spreads— 
Oh, West Wind, oh, West Wind! Who art so bold and free, 
Who wooes my love Cordelia (she takes no heed of me) ; 
I would I were the North Wind, that I might buffet thee ! 


She plays upon the spinet, when 
The candles are alight; 
And rising, gayly crosses there 
The oaken hallway bright; 
Against the broidered tapestry 
Dances her silhouette, 
As, with an unseen cavalier, 
She treads the minuet. 
Cordelia, sweet Cordelia, I prythee, cease thy jest; 
I love thy very shadow, dear, and surely, it were best, 
To flout me not, but wed me now, and give my spirit rest. 


The gleaming silver candlesticks 
Reflect her mocking smile, 
And silken downcast lashes, too ; 
Then ponders she, awhile, 
‘¢ But, ’tis thou who art my shadow, 
Who always followest me ; 
Narcissus-like, thou lovest thyself!” 
(She laughs right merrily)— 
‘‘ Alas,” I cry, “‘ Cordelia, and dost thou bid me go?” 
Makes answer sweet Cordelia, ‘‘ Thy wit is somewhat slow, 
But ne’erless, thou mayest yet, of hope, a shadow know.” 
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Charney at length made up his mind to fling aside his 
heart-eating cares, adopt, by anticipation, all the pueril- 
ities and brutalization which result from the prolonga- 
tion of solitary confinement. The philosopher attempted 
to find amusement in unraveling silk or linen; in mak- 
ing flageolets of straw, and building ships of walnut 
shells. The man of genius constructed whistles, boxes 
and baskets, of kernels; chains and musical instruments, 
with the springs of his braces; nay, for a time he took 
delight in these absurdities; then, with a sudden move- 
ment of disgust, trampled them under his feet ! 

To vary his employment, Charney began to carve a 
thousand fanciful designs upon his wooden table! No 
school-boy ever mutilated his desk by such attempts at 
arabesque, both in relief and intaglio, as tasked his 
patience and address. The celebrated portal of the 
church of Candebee, and the pulpit and palm trees of 
St. Gudula at Brussels, are not adorned with a greater 
variety of figures. There were houses upon houses, 
fishes upon trees, men taller than steeples, boats upon 
roofs, carriages upon water, dwarf pyramids, and flies of 
gigantic. stature,—horizontal, vertical, oblique, topsy- 
turvy. upside down, pell-mell, a chaos of hieroglyphics, 
in which he tried to discover a sense symbolical, an 
accidental intention, an occult design. It was the 
delight of his ingenuity to multiply difficulties for con- 
quest, problems for solution, enigmas for divination; 
but even in the midst of these recreations, ennui, the 
formidable enemy, again surprised the captive. 

One day Charney was breathing the fresh air in the 
little court of the fortress, at the accustomed hour, his 
head declining, his eyes downcast, his arms crossed 
behind him, pacing with slow and measured steps, as 
if his deliberation tended to enlarge the precincts of 
his dominion. Spring was breaking. A milder air 
breathed around, tantalized him with a vain inclination 
to enjoy the season of liberty as master of his time and 
territory. He was proceeding to number, one by one, 
the stones paving the courtyard (doubtless to verify the 
accuracy of former calculations—for it was by no means 
the first time they had put his arithmetic to the test), 
when he perceived a small mound of earth rising between 
two stones of the pavement, cleft slightly at its summit. 

The Count stopped short—his heart beat hurriedly 
without any rational grounds for emotion, except that 
every trivial incident affords matter of hope or fear to 
a captive. In the most indifferent objects, in the most 
unimportant events, the prisoner discerns traces of a 
mysterious project for his deliverance. 

Who could decide that this trifling irregularity on 
the surface might not indicate important operations 
under ground? Subterraneous issues might have been 
secretly constructed and the earth be about to open 
and afford him egress towards the mountains! Perhaps 
his former friends and accomplices had been sapping 
and mining to procure access to his dungeon, and re- 
store him to light and liberty! 

*From Pisciola: ‘The Prisoner of Fenestrella, or Captivity 
Captive. By N. B.Saintine. New illustrated edition by Appleton 
& Co. Count Veramont, Count de Charney, a philosopher and 
man of high sentiments, has been confined as State prisoner in 
France at the time of the Consulate. His troubles and his scien- 
tific researches have led him to disavow all belief in a Deity. In 


the loneliness of his prison life his whole soul becomes absorbed 
in atiny plant, and from a study of it his religious faith revives. 
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He listened! He fancied he could detect the low 
murmur of a subterraneous sound. He raised his head, 
and the loud and rapid clang of the tocsin saluted his 
ear. The ramparts were echoing with the prolonged 
roll of drums, like the call to arms in time of war! 
He started—he passed his trembling hand over his 
forehead, on which cold dews of intense agitation were 
already rising. Is his liberation at hand? Is France 
submitting to the domination of a new ruler? 

The illusion of the captive vanished as it came. 
Reflection soon restored him to reason. He no longer 
possesses accomplices—he never possessed friends! 
Again he lends a listening ear, and the same noises 
recur; but they mislead his mind no longer. ‘The sup- 
posed tocsin is only the church bell, which he has been 
accustomed to hear daily at the same hour, and the 
drums, the usual evening signal for retreat to quarters. 
With a bitter smile, Charney begins to compassionate 
his own folly, which could mistake the insignificant 
labors of some insect or reptile, some wandering mole 
or field-mouse, for the result of human fidelity, or the 
subversion of a mighty empire. 

Resolved, however, to bring the matter to the test, 
Charney, bending over the little hillock, gently removed 
the earth from its summit; when he had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive that the wild though momentary emo- 
tion by which he had been overcome, was not pro- 
duced by so much as the labors of an animal armed 
with teeth and claws! but by the efforts of a feeble 
plant to pierce the soil—a pale, sickly scatterling of 
vegetation. Deeply vexed, he was about to crush with 
his heel the miserable weed, when a refreshing breeze, 
laden with the sweets of some bower of honeysuckles, 
or syringas, swept past, as if to intercede for mercy 
towards the poor plant, which might hereafter reward 
nim with its flowers and fragrance. 

A new conjecture conspired to suspend his act of 
vengeance. How has this tender plant, so soft and 
fragile as to be crushed with a touch, contrived to 
pierce and cleave asunder the earth, dried and hardened 
into a mass by the sun, daily trodden down by his own 
footsteps, and all but cemented by the flags of granite 
between which it was inclosed? On stooping again 
to examine the matter with more attention, he observed 
at the extremity of the plant a sort of fleshy valve, 
affording protection to its first and tenderest leaves 
from the injurious contact of any hard bodies they 
might have to encounter in penetrating the earthy crust 
in search of light and air. 

“‘ This, then, is the secret ?” cried he, already inter- 
ested in his discovery. ‘* Nature has imparted strength 
to the vegetable germ, even as the unfledged bird which 
is able to break asunder with its beak the egg-shell in 
which it is imprisoned; happier than myself —in 
possession of unalienable instruments to secure its 
liberation!” And after gazing a minute on the inof- 
fensive plant, he lost all inciination for its destruction. 

On resuming his walk the next day, with wide and 
careless steps, Charney was on the point of setting his 
foot on it from inadvertence, but luckily recoiled in 
time. Amused to find himself interested in the preser- 
vation of a weed, he paused to take note of its progress. 
The plant was strangely grown, and the free light of 
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day had already effaced the pale and sickly complexion 
of the preceding day. Charney was struck by the 
power inherent in vegetables to absorb rays of light, 
and, fortified by the nourishment, borrow, as it were, 
from the prism, the very colors predestined to distin- 
guish its various parts of organization. 

“The leaves,” thought he, “ will probably imbibe a 
hue different from that of the stem. And the flowers! 
What color, I wonder, will be the flowers? Nourished 
by the same sap as the green leaves and stem, how do 
they manage to acquire, from the influence of the sun, 
their variegations of azure, pink, or scarlet? For 
already their hue is appointed. In spite of the con- 
fusion and disorder of all human affairs, matter, blind 
as it is, marches with admirable regularity ; still blindly, 
however, for lo, the fleshy lobes which served to facili- 
tate for the plant its progress through the soil, though 
now useless, are feeding their superfluous substance at 
its expense. and weighing upon its slender stalk!” 

But even as he spoke, daylight became obscured. A 
chilly spring evening, threatening a frosty night, was 
setting in; and the two lobes, gradually rising, seemed 
to reproach him «with his objections, by the practical 
argument of inclosing the still tender foliage, which they 
secured from the attacks of insects or the inclemency of 
the weather, by the screen of their protecting wings. 

This curious colloquy between action and cogitation, 
between the plant and the philosopher, was not yet at 
anend. Charney was too full of metaphysics to allow 
himself to be vanquished by a good argument. 

“<’Tis all very well!” cried he. “ In this instance, as 
in others, a fortunate coincidence of circumstances has 
favored the development of incomplete creation. It 
was the inherent qualification of the nature of the plant 
to be born with a lever in order to upraise the earth, and 
a buckler to shelter its tender head, without which it 
must have perished in the germ, like myriads of indivi- 
duals of its species which proved incapable of accom- 
plishing their destinies. How can one guess the number 
of unsuccessful efforts which nature may have made ere 
she perfected a single subject sufficiently organized! A 
blind man may sometimes shoot home; but how many 
uncounted arrows must be lost before he attains the 
mark? For millions of forgotten centuries, matter has 
been triturating between negative and positive attraction. 
How then can one wonder that chance should some- 
times produce coincidence? This fleshy screen serves 
to shelter the early leaves. Granted! But will it enlarge 
its dimensions to contain the rest as they are put forth, 
and defend them from cold and insects? No, no; no 
evidence of the calculating of a presiding Providence! 
A lucky chance is the alpha and omega of the universe! ” 

Able logician!—profound reasoner! listen, and na- 
ture shall find a thousand arguments to silence your 
presumptions! Deign only to fix your eyes upon this 
feeble plant, which the munificence of Heaven has 
called into existence between the stones of your prison! 
You are so far right that the cotyledon will not expand 
so as to cover with its protecting wings the future pro- 
gress of the plant. Already withering, they will event- 
ually fall anddecay. But they will suffice to accomplish 
the purpose of nature. So long as the northern wind 
drives down from the Alps their heavy fogs or sprink- 
ling of sleet, the new leaves will find a retreat imper- 
meable to the chilly air, caulked with resinous or 
viscous matter, and expanding or closing according to 
the impulse of the weather ; finally distended by a pro- 
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pitious atmosphere, the leaflets will emerge clinging to 
each other for mutual support, clothed with a furry 
covering of down to secure them against the fatal 
influence of atmospheric changes. Did ever a mother 
watch more tenderly over the preservation of a child ? 
Such are the phenomena, Sir Count, which you might 
long ago have learned to admire, had you descended 
from the flighty regions of human science to study the 
humble though majestic works of God! 

In the weariness of captivity, Charney was soon satis- 
fied to occupy his idle hours by directing his attention 
to the transformations of the plant. But when he 
attempted to contend with it in argument, the answers 
of the vegetable logician were too much for him. 

“To what purpose these stiff bristles, disfiguring a 
slender stem? ” demanded the Count. And the follow- 
ing morning he found them covered withrime. Thanks 
to their defense the tender bark had been secured from 
all contact with the frost. 

“To what purpose, for the summer season, this 
winter garment of wool and down ?” he again inquired. 
And when the summer season really breathed, he found 
the new shoots array themselves in their light spring 
clothing; the downy vestments being laid aside. 

“Storms may be still impending!” cried Charney, 
with a bitter smile; “and how will these slender and 
flexile shoots resist the cutting hail, the driving wind ?” 
But when the stormy rain arose, and the winds blew, 
the slender plant, yielding to their intemperance, replied 
to the sneers of the Count by prudent prostration. 
Against the hail, it fortified itself by a new maneuver; 
the leaves, rapidly uprising, adhered to the stalks for 
protection; presenting to the attacks of the enemy the 
strong and prominent nerves of their inferior surface ; 
and union, as usual, produced strength. Firmly closed 
together, they defied the pelting shower, and the plant 
remained master of the field; not, however, without 
having experienced wounds and contusions which, as 
the leaves expanded in the returning sunshine, were 
speedily cicatrized by its congenial warmth. 

*“‘Is chance endowed then with intelligence?” cried 
Charney. ‘“ Must we admit matter to be spiritualized, 
or humiliate the world of intelligence into materialism?” 

Still, though self-convicted, he could not refrain from 
interrogating his mute instructress. He delighted in 
watching, day by day, her spontaneous metamorphoses. 
Often, after having examined her progress, he found 
himself gradually absorbed in reveries of a more cheer- 
ing nature than those to which he had been of late 
accustomed. He tried to prolong the softened mood 
of mind by loitering in the court beside the plant; and 
one day, while thus employed, he happened to raise his 
eyes towards the grated window, and saw the fly-catcher 
observing him. ‘The color rose to his cheek, as if the 
spy could penetrate the subject of his meditations; but 
a smile soon chased away the blush. He no longer 
presumed to despise his comrade in misfortune. He, 
too, had been engaged in contemplating one of the 
simplest creations of nature; and had derived comfort. 

The first object that saluted him on his returning to 
his chamber, after this admission, was the sentence, in- 
scribed by his own hand upon the wall months before: 


‘* Chance, though blind, 1s the sole author of the creation.” 


Seizing a piece of charcoal, Charney instantly quali- 
fied the assertion by the addition of a single word— 
“* Perhaps.” 
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Seasons in Russia....... A. L. Bequlieu....... Empire of the Tsars (Putnam) 

The Russian spring is brief. From the nastiness of 
the thaw it quickly passes into midsummer heat; but 
this very shortness enhances its effectiveness. ‘There is 
something wonderful in the sudden outbreak of vegeta- 
tion, which bursts into life all on a sudden. The eye 
all but follows its unfolding day by day, and the 
laborer’s gladness is more intense as he watches the 
grain, which he has just laid in the ground, sprout, rise, 
color and ripen all in six weeks. In the north the 
rapid growth of the days rivals that of the plants. In 
proportion as the interval is greater from the long win- 
ter nights to the long summer days, the days lengthen 
by a more notable piece in each twenty-four hours. Thus 
everything combines—earth and water, plants and light 
—to make more intense the impression of universal 
renovation. ‘The old-time Russians did not count this 
fleeting spring as a season; they acknowledged but 
three—autumn, winter and summer. Summer, with 
some of the inconveniences it entails on southern 
countries, such as heat,—at times oppressive, —dust and 
often drought, brings also some of the southern love- 
liness—the beauty of sky and atmosphere, the mildness 
of the air, the translucent haziness of the horizon, the 
coolness of shade and waters, the delicious freshness of 
earliest morning and of the last hours of eve. In the 
northern half of the empire, summer has pictures exclu- 
sively its own, which fancy could not conjure without 
having enjoyed them in reality. The nights of the 
southern summer, with their soft temperature and their 
diaphanous sky, are beautiful; but those of the north 
are no less so, and surprise you more. No brush could 
render the delicacy of their tints, the fineness of their 
gradations. On those nights on which the sun scarce 
dips below the horizon, the lively colors of a spring 
sunset are succeeded by opalescent and pearly tints 
which might belong to another planet. The light, pal- 
ing, assumes a semblance almost ethereal. It is neither 
night nor day, neither dawn nor twilight, or, rather, it 
is both. As we near the polar circle, sunset and dawn 
follow each other more nearly, in both space and time. 
Towards midnight the pallor of the one and the blush 
of the other are very close together at both ends of the 
north, lighting up the heavens simultaneousiy, as though 
mutually reflecting each other. 

Under the sixtieth degree—the latitude of St. Peters- 
burgh—there is already no night at the end of June, 
although not until we reach the sixty-sixth degree, just 
above Arkhangelsk, do we actually see the sun on the 
horizon at midnight. These weird nights, so soothing 
to the eye and imagination, have in them something 
exciting to the nerves; they seem to repudiate sleep. 
Therefore, in order to better enjoy the long evenings, 
many Russians take a siesta in the daytime, as do all 
southern people. ‘There is in this continuous daylight a 
subtle stimulant which renders it quickly wearisome to 
foreigners and makes them wish for the return of normal 
nights. ‘They do return soon, and begin to increase 
just as fast as they had decreased. Already, in the 
numerous and wholly pagan rites that celebrate the 
summer solstice on St. John’s Eve, through the joyful 
songs in praise of the sun, arrived at the zenith of his 
ascent, some sad strains are heard, mourning before- 
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hand his rapid descent towards winter. 
lengthening nights autumn returns, the least conspicuous 
and the least original of Russian seasons, but not the 
least beautiful. The forests don those hues, warm and 
varied, whose richness summer can not match. The 
frequent atmospheric changes lend to the sky tones of a 
sombre and fitful beauty, and, on the boughs in the 
woods, or on the grass of the steppes, the first morning 
frosts descend, shedding over the scenery charms scarcely 
familiar to any eye but that of the early huntsman. 
Moreover, there is in this decadence of light and vege- 
tation a feeling of sadness, a poetic vein of mild melan- 
choly, which suits well with this northern nature. 
Autumn always lasts a long time; the days shorten; 
the leaves fall; the birds depart on their migration, 
species by species,—the cuckoo, the most sensitive to 
cold, sometimes starts as early as the end of July ;—the 
rains come, then snow; but winter, the genuine Russian 
winter, does not arrive until the earth lies enfolded in 
the heavy shroud which spring alone will lift. 

All these vicissitudes of the seasons are strongly felt 
by the Russians, and nobody has rendered them more 
beautifully by word and brush. Nota shading of that 
pallid nature, not a gleam of light or color in the sky, 
not a deepening shadow on the face of the earth, has 
escaped their eye, not a murmur their ear. “ By noth- 
ing but the motion of the leaves I could, with closed 
eyes, tell the season or the month of the year,” says one 
of their writers, somewhere. They have lovingly de- 
picted this land of theirs, which, in the long run, does 
assume a penetrating charm for anybody that has once 
felt it, like a face the beauty of which lies in the expres- 
sion. ‘Their painters have portrayed it in those altera- 
tions of the seasons, which, at few months’ interval, 
offer to their brush different worlds. Hence the two- 
fold talent which often strikes one in their pictures, 
the feeling of color and that of shading,—the compre- 
hension of great lines and large masses, and that of 
detail and accessories. It is because in these vast 
plains, usually devoid of successive plans, there is not 
much of a medium between the general effects and the 
isolated ones,—between the longstretched forest and a 
clump of trees,—between the boundless steppe and a 
branch of shrub. As immensity draws the eye until it 
loses itself in the horizon, so every slightly conspicuous 
detail irresistibly attracts attention to the end. Nothing 
could render the grandeur of a sunset in the southern 
steppes, say between the Azof and Caspian Seas. At 
the same time, on these level plains, as on an empty 
stage, every human figure, every object stands out with 
singular vigor on the uniform immensity; a tree, a hut, 
a man, a horse, assume an unusual importance, and 
almost appear larger than‘nature in size. It is thus, to 
make use of a homely simile, that the Russians have a 
rare facility to contemplate nature through both ends of 
their spy-glass, to see it by turns as a near-sighted per- 
son sees it, or a far-sighted one. With this faculty they 
possess the gift of accuracy, of hitting the right expres- 
sion. Things appear to them precise and lifelike—a 
gift which they derive from that same nature whose 
forms and colors impress themselves by perpetual itera- 
tion, or are brought into relief by their isolation. The 


influence of these vicissitudes of seasons makes itself felt 











especially in the temperament and the character of the 

nation. ‘To them the Russian owes the flexibility, the 
elasticity of organs, which have been fastened by the 
alterations of winter and summer, so as to adapt them- 
selves to any climate; to them he is indebted for his 
intellectual plasticity, the ease with which he passes 
from one idea to another, a faculty which matches the 
former, and makes moral as easy as physical acclimati- 
zation wherever he may be. 

To those oppositions of climate I am tempted to 
ascribe also whatever at times appears in the Russians 
ill-regulated, exaggerated, disorderly, unbalanced. They 
are frequently accused of want of originality. Now we 
should arrive at an understanding as to what is meant 
by that word, that rebuke. If they lack originality in 
intellect, in ideas, on the other hand they have a great 
deal of it in character, mind and expression. Russian 
poetry, novels, music, often show remarkable originality. 
What, perhaps, the Russians are wanting in—or, more 
correctly, what time and education have prevented their 
showing, as yet as much as some other nations—is the 
genius of invention. Far from being generally deficient 
in individuality, the Russian often abounds in it—in 
feelings, taste, and habits. He is frequently original, in 
the new and commonly accepted sense of the word,— 
in tastes and manners. ‘This originality, indeed, often 
degenerates into peculiarities, eccentricities, nay, into 
insanity. Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Paul L., 
are appalling instances in point. If, among sovereigns, 
this effect should be laid to the account of personal tem- 
perament or of that unwholesome effect of absolute 
power which, among the Roman Cesars, has produced 
sO many monstrosities, signs of the same disposition can 
be traced far below the level of the throne. It would 
be an easy task to report many a trait of Russian origi- 
nality, and in the course of over two centuries more than 
one nobleman in Petersburgh or Moscow, besides Su- 
vorof or Rostoptchin, has made for himself a European 
reputation in this line. Eccentricity and singularity, in 
fact, are,on the whole, less rare in northern countries 
than in southern ones—in England and the United States 
than in Italy or Spain. In the Russia of the times of 
serfdom, moreover, eccentricity could also be bred of the 
accumulation of riches in few hands, of the inordinate 
license affected by the owners of vast wealth, to whom 
the habit of indulging every whim and wish was like 
another kind of absolute royalty, who became as quickly 
satiated and blasé and, to force some new sensation, 
exhausted the round of seemingly possible fancies. 





Ramadan in the Desert..... Henry M. Field..... The Barbary Coast (Scribner) 

The keeping of Ramadan, which corresponds to our 
Lent, is a part of the Moslem law, and is enforced by a 
powerful public opinion. With the Arabs and the Turks 
it is not only required that every man keep Ramadan, 
but it is a disgrace not to keep it, for which one would 
become almost an outcast among his people. And as 
to the manner of keeping it, it is with a strictness almost 
anknown in the Christian world in the observance of 
fasts prescribed by the Church. During all this month 
devout believers will neither eat nor drink from the 
rising to the going down of the sun. Of course, all may 


not adhere rigidly to this strict rule of abstinence. Some, 
no doubt, take refreshment in the secret of their houses 
and others on pretense of its being required by their 
health. There are many ways to evade what one does 
not wish to observe. 


Who can tell when a man takes 
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a drink of water? Is every man under watch by his 
neighbor? The higher classes, especially, have oppor- 
tunities for hidden indulgence, and in Constantinople I 
was given to understand that the official class observed 
Ramadan with limitations. The pashas and beys and 
effendis may not hold themselves subject to the strict 
rules that govern ordinary men, and they can easily 
take a sip when no cub-bearer is nigh. Then they have 
a way of cutting short the hours of penance by sleeping 
in the daytime and waking and feasting at night. 

But this mitigation of suffering is obtained only by 
the more favored class. The workingmen, the labor- 
ers, cannot work at night. They must work by day- 
light, and hence the privation of food bears most heav- 
ily upon them, until there can be no doubt that it often 
issues in the breaking down of health, if not the sacri- 
fice of life. How they can bear it, is more than I can 
tell. To aggravate their misery, they sometimes work 
in the fields to the sound of brooks coming down from 
the mountain side. In this very garden of the convent, 
there were sluices crossing each other, to irrigate the 
grounds through which the water ran swiftly. It seemed 
to me as if a man set to work here, under this burning 
African sun, must be driven to madness, and throw him- 
self upon the ground to take one long, full draught, and 
die. But there are those who are capable of holding 
in subjection both hunger and thirst. Mr. Grellet told 
me that during the fast of Ramadan, so rigidly was it 
kept by the Kabyles in his vineyard, that from morning 
to night, though they worked as hard as ever, they 
touched absolutely nothing ; they ate not a morsel of 
food, nor suffered a drop of water to pass their lips! 
Nor do the poor fellows give themselves much indul- 
gence when the long, hard day is done, but turn quietly 
to their bread and water. However the richer Moslems 
may compensate themselves for their enforced absti- 
nence, nothing that can be called riotous living can be 
imputed to the abstemious, hard-working Kabyles. We 
must confess that this is an example of self-denial that 
puts all our Christian fasting to shame. And how do 
they measure time? ‘There is a border-land between 
day and night, the morning and evening twilight. When 
does the day begin, and when does it end? A true 
Moslem will not cut short the holy hours, but rather 
lengthen them. He will not wait for the rising of the 
sun. If there be those who would have a little more 
slumber, they are rudely awakened by the sound of can- 
non. At Biskra the guns were fired between three and 
four o’clock in the morning, to rouse the sleepers to 
hasten (like the Israelites going up out of Egypt) to 
prepare the morning meal, knowing that they could taste 
nothing more until the going down of the sun. 

As with fasting, so with prayer. At Tangier I was 
often awakened by a far-off, lonely cry that came up 
from the city below. What could it be? A sentinel 
pacing the walls and sounding an alarm? Or a watch- 
man crying “All’s well?” It was the muezzin on the 
minaret of the mosque, crying to the half-awakened 
Moslins, “ Sleep is good; but prayer is better!” The 
habit of devotion thus begun, is kept in constant exer- 
cise. Five times a day is the call repeated. And no 
matter where it comes,—in the busy city, in the crowded 
streets,—it strikes on the ear like a knell, arrests the cur- 
rent of worldly thought, and turns the soul to God. 
No presence of strangers abashes the devout believer. 
What are they, poor worms of the dust, like himself, in 
the presence of the Almighty ? God is everywhere, and 
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His presence makes all places holy ; whether it be the 
market or the bazaar, the house-iop or the deck of a 
ship; for the hours of devotion are observed whether on 
land or at sea. I once crossed the Mediterranean with 
four hundred pilgrims on their way to Mecca, and very 
impressive it was to see them all rise from the deck at 
the appointed times and, standing in ranks along the 
side of the ship, turn their faces to the east, and bow 
themselves and worship. But the desert is more lonely 
than the sea, for here is no crowded ship’s company. 
The camel-rider may be passing over it quite alone, and 
with the sense of helplessness and need there comes the 
instinct of prayer. The White Father told me how the 
poor wanderer knows the hours. He carried no time- 
piece on his half-naked body. But nature teaches the 
Arab, as it teaches the Indian, simple ways of determin- 
ing times and distances. ¢ He awakes early, for it is the 
habit of the desert to travel before the sun has risen with 
a burning heat. There may not bea glimmer of light 
in the east, and yet there is something which the keen 
sense of one who lives on the desert interprets as fore- 
runner of the dawn. Drawing a thread before his eyes, 
he sees only a faint line, with no perception of color. 
After a few minutes he looks again, and is just able to 
see whether the thread is white or black. That is 
enough. Awake! awake! It is the time topray! He 
kneels for a few minutes upon the sand, not asking God 
for protection and guidance so much as pouring out his 
soul in adoration of the Almighty and the All-Merciful, 
and then mounts and presses on toward the horizon. 
But who shall tell him when it is noon? He looks up- 
ward and sees the sun over his head; it is on the merid- 
ian. Again it is time to pray. Another long stretch, 
and it seems to be mid-afternoon. He dismounts from 
his camel and, turning his back to the sun, measures his 
own shadow. The practiced eye gets to be very 
accurate, but, to make sure, he puts one foot before the 
other, not a step apart, but touching each other. If ten 
times the length of his foot be just equal to the length 
of his shadow, it is once more the hour to pray. Again, 
at the hour of sunset, he kneels upon the barren floor of 
the desert as the golden glow flames over it; and his last 
prayer ascends to heaven as the long, lingering twilight 
fades in the west, and the stars come forth in the sky. 





The Ruined City of the Jungle..........ceceeesececeeees -Cornhill Magazine 

The noonday heat descends almost in visible and 
palpable form upon Anaradhupura [in Ceylon], the 
ruined city of the jungle. The quivering atmosphere 
waves and dances like a floating veil between heaven 
and earth, while an unearthly hush steals over the 
forest, where foliage droops and flowers close their 
petals under the intolerable glare. Only the snakes, 
which abound in fever-stricken Anaradhupura, can brave 
the white heat of the tropical furnace and sun them- 
selves during the noontide hours with undisturbed 
security, while the patient oxen lie panting in theirstalls, 
and the most enthusiastic explorers are compelled to 
take a siesta until the heat declines. Soon after 3 P.M. 
the leaves begin to whisper in their dreams, and a faint, 
indefinable sense of waking life just stirs the drowsy 
silence of the slumbering woods. The afternoon expe- 
dition round the outer circle is an ideal sylvan drive. 
The rough cart-track penetrates the green depths of the 
shadowy forests, where perpetual twilight broods 
beneath the sombre foliage of the stately ebony, and 
golden sunbeams gleam through the pale-green branches 
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of slender satin-wood trees which relieve the gloom 
of the woodland verdure with the smooth whiteness of 
their glistening stems. ‘Thickets of maiden-hair spring 
from an emerald carpet of velvet moss and choke the 
murmuring brooks which glide between flowery banks 
and vanish amid the myriad trees, where the intense 
hush is emphasized rather than broken by rippling 
stream and fluttering leaf. ‘The white bullocks drawing 
the red cart beneath interlacing boughs harmonize with 
the rural loveliness of the forest landscape, and in each 
green dell and woodland glade ruined temples, kneeling 
statues, and overthrown columns hallow the wilderness 
of tropical vegetation with countless memorials of the 
mysterious past. At the roadside a colossal Buddha, 
black with age and impressive as the Sphinx, smiles 
across the endless leagues of forest in the unbroken 
calm of more than two thousand years. A wreath of 
faded flowers and some ashes of burnt camphor at the 
base of the statue show that a native peasant has 
recently laid his simple offering before the hoary monu- 
ment, which bears eternal witness to the faith of bygone 
generations, countless as the leaves whirled away on 
the breath of the storm. The old religion, though not 
extinct, has degenerated from the comparative purity of 
the stream at its source, and at the present time a 
Buddhist monk, forbidden by the rule of his order to 
slay even the gnat which stings him, is being tried by 
the provincial judge for the murder of one of his breth- 
ren. ‘These impenetrable forests often aid the culprit 
to defeat the ends of justice, and the native assassin 
who can thread the labyrinths of the jungle generally 
contrives to baffle pursuit, and to support himself on 
the wild fruits of the woods until beyond his accusers. 
In the coolness of the sunset hour we ascend the 
Thuparama daghoba by the rough steps and narrow 
paths which wind up to the summit of the gigantic cone 
through tangled brushwood and feathery fern. A flight 
of granite stairs gives access to the stone galleries above 
the dome, which command a full view of Mahintole, a 
forest-clad hill to which Mahindo was traditionally 
transported through the air. A Via Sacra extended 
hither from Anaradhupuro, a distance of eight miles, the 
road being lined with temples, shrines and monasteries. 
The daghoba of Mahintole contains a single hair 
plucked from the eyebrow of Buddha, and inclosed in 
a mass of brickwork 100 feet high. A perilous ledge on 
the mountain-top is reverenced as Mahindo’s bed; and 
a large, seven-headed cobra carved in the rock, and 
known as the Snake Bath, marks the site of a sacred 
fountain. Rock chambers and monastic ruins cover 
the hill, and the picturesque stairs, which ascend through 
a grove of ironwood and tamarind trees, bear numer- 
ous inscriptions in Pali and Sanscrit, commemorating 
supernatural favors experienced by pilgrims. 





Fete Day in a Dutch Town. .Geo. W. Edwards. .Thumb-nail Sketches (Century) 

Curious chattering noises, exclamations, the stamping 
of horses’ feet on the cobble-stones, the hum of a large 
crowd, salute one’s ears early in the morning; a jangle 
of silvery-toned bells from the cathedral, then the clock 
striking seven on the bourdon, and the féte has begun. 
From the window one sees women with curious head- 
gear, silver-and-gold skull-caps, covered with lace, from 
Friesland, Alkmaar, Monnikendam, Middelkirk and 
Maarken—caps with pinned-up lappets and all manner 
of queer ornaments dangling from either side of the 
temples—gold-twisted wire, diamond sparks, forehead- 














ornaments, coral beads; the enormous winged caps of 
muslin from Leyden and beyond, and, prettiest of all, 
the orphan girls of Haarlem, who wear black skirts, 
snowy kerchiefs, and coquettishly modest muslin caps, 
long white mittens, and short sleeves above the elbow, 
one of red, the other of dark blue. They wear no bon- 
nets winter or summer; they are bound for the “kerk” ; 
let us follow. The sound of the cathedral organ reaches 
us even in the market-place. Inside, the church is large, 
gloomy, and bare to ugliness, almost ; the whitewashed 
walls gleam mysteriously in the early light. A few 
women are seated in the centre on common wooden, 
rush-bottomed chairs, with high backs, and a scattering 
of men are in the carved pent-house pews that line the 
walls. A melancholy “cantique” or so, a short “évan- 
gile,” a long prayer, delivered in a half-hearted way by 
a cadaverous, black-gowned minister, and a sermon ends 
the service. Then the collection is taken up by two 
portly Heers, with black velvet nightcap-looking bags 
on the end of long poles, and the congregation files 
slowly out into the market-place. Here long lines of 
booths have been erected, containing almost everything 
under the sun, one would say; and in the square, munch- 
ing hay and oats from the tails of the tilted carts, are 
mighty, hollow-backed Flemish horses, whose heads are 
bristling with immense crimson tassels. A band is play- 
ing in a gaudy kiosk, and some of the peasants are 
dancing. Here and there are crowds about some one 
or another of the booths, listening to the chaffering and 
the smart sayings of a Cheap John, who is busily 
swindling the gullible with gaudy yellow chains of 
bogus metal, with a watch thrown in for luck. Dutch 
stolidity and phlegm there is, but also much good humor 
and cheerfulness. All manner of little peasant gigs and 
farmers’ hooded chaises, perched up high in the air 
upon springs, the latter from the fenlands of the dried 
lake, are rapidly arriving and adding their burdens to 
the throng. Some of the horses are quite handsome. 

In a field beyond a tent is pitched, and there is a 
pigeon match going on for prizes which are, however, 
seldom won. Here comes a procession of a dozen or 
more little yellow and green varnished gigs filled with 
rosy-cheeked peasant girls, the flaps of their snowy caps 
bobbing up and down with the motion of the horses,— 
and all screaming and giggling in anticipation of the 
pleasures of the day. A wedding, some one near me 
explains, and points out the emblematic orange horse-cloth 
hanging behind the first gig, in which a young man in a 
brimless silk hat and a scarlet vest, and a charming 
young girl in a Maarken head-dress with two long yel- 
low curls hanging down each side of her rosy cheeks, 
are sitting side by side. Each man drives sitting on the 
left side with his right arm about his maiden’s waist, who 
is busily throwing bonbons at the crowd. ‘The parents 
follow in fours in huge yellow chaises shaped like poke- 
bonnet covers, with glass sides; these are only for married 
people. No unmarried peasant, youth, or maid, ven- 
tures to drive in these covered tilburies. The procession 
drives on to the “ Koffij Huis,” where they descend and 
partake of “ Poffertije” and “ Persico,” the latter a drink 
in which pounded peach-kernels are the chief ingredient. 
The crowd parts for the passage of an “ Aanspraaker,” 
a tall, strange figure dressed in lugubrious black small- 
clothes and silver-buckled shoes, black deep flapped coat 
and. waistcoat, his head crowned by a three-cornered 
hat and long weepers. He is the death-announcer, and 
is on his way to announce the death of some one to the 
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friends of the family. Before a door hangs a curious 
square of lace, in the center of which is a coat of arms. 
It is called a “ Klopper,” and it announces a birth. My 
friend, the Yonkheer, explains that when the Spaniards 
took Haarlem after the famous siege, they sent notice 
that all houses wherein lay a mother and a new-born babe 
should have the knocker of the door muffled in white for 
a period, and so escape sacking—all births being thence- 
forward celebrated by what has now become an orna- 
ment on the doors, lined with white for a girl, and with 
pink for a boy. My friend, the Yonkheer, is everywhere 
addressed simply as Heer. The Dutch are very modest 
as to titles, and rarely address those who bear them save 
as Heer or Mynheer. Every one knows that they are 
barons or counts, so it would be thought snobbish to call 
them so. Charming simplicity! 





Vineyards of Transylvania.....Eliz. R. Pennell .....To Gypsyland (Century) 

October is the vintage month in the wine-gardens of 
the east of Transylvania, and it is upon the shining days 
when we roamed amongst the vines, feasting on grapes, 
that my memory dwells the longest. It was only for the 
ending of the vintage that we reached the little Saxon 
town of Miihlbach, with the old broken walls still encir- 
cling it, and the beautiful fortified church still overlooking 
its central square. The sun had set, and the church 
spire and the line of poplars rose black against the red 
of the afterglow as the town came in sight; and from 
the fields to our right, where the full harvest moon was 
rising, wound the long procession of ox-teams, each 
with its wine-cask decked with vine leaves, and its white 
peasant leading the white oxen. Men wrapped in their 
sheepskins sat leaning against the casks, blowing loud 
and sweet on their pipes; and children, lagging behind, 
were still gorging themselves with the golden grapes. 
The hotel was crowded with wine merchants and wander- 
ing peddlers, and in the restaurant there was not an 
empty seat, and the balls on the billiard-table in the 
middle of the room never stopped clicking. A gypsy 
band played all evening. The next morning the square 
was besieged with begging Romanies from remote vil- 
lages, and well-to-do farming Tzigans from the country 
with cattle and pigs to sell. One man, tall and spare, 
with keen eyes flashing from the tangle of black curls 
that framed his long thin face, was pointed out to us as 
the Voivode. But what a degenerate gypsy king!—a 
mere farmer, like the peasants. 

In Miihlbach the grapes were all picked, the juice all 
crushed from out their sun-ripened clusters. But for the 
beginning of the vintage we rode in time into near 
Petersdorf, where not a soul was in the street of the tiny 
village : men, women and children had gone to the wine- 
gardens. In the meadows the white oxen rested under 
the trees, in the vines the white peasants came and went, 
emptying their overflowing baskets into the yawning 
wine-cask; and as we passed they ran out to fill our 
hands with huge bunches of grapes. ‘Two dark Romany 
chals, in loose shirts and broad Wallachian belts, were 
fiddling in the fields; men were firing off guns on the 
sunny hillside. It was a simple, merry scene. The 
vineyards were small; they belonged to peasant pro- 
prietors. For beginning and ending alike, from when the 
first grapes were thrown in the tubs and baskets, until 
the full casks were stowed away in dark, cool cellars, 
we were at Gyula Fehérvar, or Karlsburg, as the Saxons 
call it. The amber Riesling is made on the sunny slopes 
that rise from the far side of the meadows beyond the 
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town. We walked out toward them in the cool of the 
early morning, under the shadow of the high fortress, 
with the cathedral and the campanile-like tower spring- 
ing aloft above the triple walls, the burial-place of Hun- 
yadi Janos and his son Ladislaus. Soldiers, in the blue 
infantry tights, were drilling just below, and the air was 
full of the call of bugles and the hated recht, links eins 
of the Austrian commands. Across the fields, from 
every direction, crept the ox-teams followed by groups 
of peasants. Already in the wine-gardens the work had 
begun; the unyoked oxen lay in the pleasant shade ; 
carts with the wine-casks set in them were drawn up 
here and there in a little open space; the white figures 
went to and fro among the vines; there was a buzz of 
voices from every side and now and then snatches of 
song. Up and down the broad alleyway through the 
vineyards we strayed, the sun burning us with fiercer 
heat as it rose higher and higher, the warmth and scent 
of summer everywhere on the busy hillside. At each 
vineyard we were laden with a fresh burden of grapes, 
and we ate them as we went, flinging bunch after bunch 
to the begging gypsy children who romped at our heels. 
Long before noon, a man with loose, white trousers 
rolled high above his knees, was jumping in every wine- 
cask, the juice in the rich, reddish streams falling into 
the buckets set below. At noon, the smoke from many 
camp-kettles rose above the vines, and mingling with 
the summer scents was the smell of the midday gz/yas. 
As we passed the large vineyards, we saw in the little 
white house of the guardian a banquet spread, and 
around the table one of the gypsy bands from the hotel 
of the town stood playing. But at the smaller vineyards 
the cloth was laid on the grass, or on a table under a 
rude shed, and here Romanies, in peasant dress, from 
the near villages were fiddling away under the trees, as 
men, pressing the grapes in the casks, danced wildly to 
the music, throwing their brown, grape-stained arms 
above their heads, as they danced in the days long dead, 
when Gyula Fehérvar was still Colonia Apulensis. 





Be Che Great GRATE OeaOHE. ..66csccccccvsuscceves The New York Evangelist 

We have but to look upon the map to see how large 
a space upon the world’s surface this mighty desert takes 
to itself. It covers more square miles than the whole of 
the Mediterranean. If it were transported across that sea 
it would extinguish Europe, for it has been computed 
that, if you leave out Scandinavia, it would nearly cover 
the whole of it. If it were only sunk in the sea the 
waves would roll over it, and it would be remembered 
no more forever. But it insists on keeping its head 
above water and above ground, crowding out fertile 
portions of the earth, while its barrenness renders it 
unfit for human habitation. There it lies on the face of 
Africa, a huge black spot, deserted by man, as it seems, 
to be accursed by God. No man passes by it or will- 
ingly puts his foot thereon. Even the lonely caravan 
that skims it like a bird leaves no track behind it any 
more than the bird in the air or the ship on the sea. It 
passes and is gone, leaving not a trace of life in man or 
beast, or bird or any living thing. So far as we can see, 
the desert is an utterly worthless portion of the globe. 
Of course, if it were left to the native inhabitants, all 
things would continue as they were from the beginning 
of creation. Nor has Europe at large any interest in it. 


But there is one European power that has an interest in 
it. France has large possessions on this side of the 
Mediterranean. 


Algeria and Tunis together make a 
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country as large as one of the kingdoms of Europe, 
which France has the ambition to enlarge still further, 
so as to have a great African empire, as England has 
her Indian empire. As part of the materials for this she 
has another great dependency in Senegambia, on the 
western coast, a country covering 400,000 square miles. 
If this could in any way be united to Algeria, if the two 
could be consolidated, the new “empire” would at once 
assume vast proportions. But the desert blocks the 
way. It splits the proposed empire like a wedge. It 
cannot be removed, but is there not some way in which 
it can be converted into a keystone for the mighty arch 
that is to span the continent from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic ? That is the problem which has long exer- 
cised the minds of French statesmen, and which they in 
turn have referred to their engineers. 

First of all, they have shown that it is possible to con- 
vert portions of the desert into oasis by the sinking of 
artesian wells. A hundred and forty miles south of 
Biskra is the oasis of ‘Tuggurt, which has long supported 
thousands of Arabs, with their flocks and herds, but 
which was nearly destroyed some years since by the 
wells becoming so choked up as no longer to furnish a 
supply of water. Vegetation withered until the wretched 
people, stripped of what was to them the very water of 
life, and too ignorant to be able to renew the supply, 
were in despair, and began to leave the country. Then 
the French engineers took the matter in hand and, 
instead of trying to clear out the old wells, commenced 
boring the solid earth, and in five weeks struck water to 
such a good purpose that a river rushed forth that 
yielded double the quantity furnished by the great well 
of Grenelle at Paris. To the Arabs it seemed a miracle, 
and they began to sing and dance in the wildest manner 
to express their joy. The miracle is one that can be 
wrought wherever men are willing to take the labor or 
to bear the expense. Of course, to accomplish a large 
result in the way of pasturage or agriculture, it would 
have to be repeated on a tremendous scale. But for 
the purpose of uniting the two vast territories of Algeria 
and Senegambia, the first necessity is that of direct com- 
munication, which can only be by a railroad across the 
desert of Sahara. Is this within the bounds of possi- 
bility ? Nobody’s opinion is of any value except that 
of an engineer, and that I have tried to obtain. In 
Algiers the American consul took me to see Mr. Brous- 
sais, who has made a special study of the subject and 
taken long journeys into the desert to survey the field 
of battle. He did not conceal from himself the enor- 
mous difficulties of traveling 1,500 miles with the want 
of water, the want of wood for railroad ties, the want of 
everything. He looked in the face the possibility of 
those sand storms which might bury a railroad train, as 
they have buried a thousand caravans. All this he had 
taken into consideration, and yet, looking all obstacles 
and all dangers in the face, he did not hesitate to assure 
me that in his judgment a railroad across the desert of 
Sahara was quite within the resources of modern engi- 
neering. But were the dream already fulfilled, the 
desert crossed and the tide of travel in full course, the 
whole African problem would not be solved. This 
would be one step toward it. It would pierce Africa 
at a vital point. It would overcome the greatest diffi- 
culty in her geography. It would touch regions other- 
wise inaccessible. It would take the Soudan in the 
rear. It would make a direct connection with the west- 
ern coast, to take the place of the long ocean voyage. 
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FROM ORIENTAL SAGES* 





One common origin unites us all, but every wood 
does not give the perfume of the lignum aloes.—Arabic. 


Like an earthen pot, a bad man is easily broken, and 
cannot readily be restored to his former situation ; but 


a virtuous man, like a vase of gold, is broken with diffi- 


culty and easily repaired.—Hitopadesa. 

Alas for him who is gone and hath done no good 
work! ‘The trumpet of march has sounded, and his load 
was not bound on.—Persian. 


In this thing one man is superior to another, he is 
better able to bear adversity and prosperity.—Philemon. 


If thy garments be clean, and thy heart be foul, thou 
needest no key to the door of hell.—Sa’di. 


As drops of bitter medicine, though minute, may have 
a salutary force, so words, though few and painful, 
uttered seasonably, may rouse the prostrate energies of 
those who meet misfortune with despondency.—Bharavi. 





The fish dwell in the depths of the waters, and the 
eagles in the sides of heaven; the one, though high, 
may be reached with the arrow, and the other, though 
deep, with the hook; but the heart of man at a foot’s 
distance cannot be known.—Burmese. 

There are three things to beware of through life: 
when a man is young, let him beware of his appetites ; 
when he is middle-aged, of his passions; and when old, 
of covetousness, especially.—Confucius. 

The angel grows up in divine knowledge, the brute in 
savage ignorance, and the son of man stands hesitating 
between the two.—Persian. 

Like a beautiful flower, full of color but without 
scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him who does 
not act accordingly.—Dhammapada. 


A man cannot possess anything that is better than a 
good wife, or worse than a bad one.—Simonides. 


Do not consider any vice as trivial, and therefore 
practice it; do not consider any virtue as unimportant, 
and therefore neglect it.— Metastasio. 

Weak men gain their object when allied with strong 
associates; the brook reaches the ocean by the river’s 
aid.—Magha. 

There is nothing in the world which a resolute man, 
who exerts himself, cannot attain.—Somadeva. 


If our inward griefs were written on our brows, how 
many who are envied now would be pitied. It would 
seem that they had their deadliest foe in their own 
breast, and their whole happiness would be reduced to 
mere seeming.—Metastasio. 


There is no pleasure of life sprouting like a tree from 
one root but there is some pain joined to it; and, again, 
nature brings good out of evil.—Menander. 


The doctrine that enters only into the ear is like the 
repast one takes in a dream.—Chinese. 


A bad man, though raised to honor, always returns to 
his natural course, as a dog’s tail, though warmed by the 
fire and rubbed with oil, retains its form.—Hitopadesa. 





* From Five Hundred and Eighty-nine Wise Sayings, selected 
by W. A. Clouston, Fleming H. Revell Co. 


In youth a man is deluded by other ideas than those 
which delude him in middle life, and again in his decay 
he embraces other ideas.—Mahabharata. 


As gold is tried by the furnace, and the baser metal 
shown, so the hollow-hearted friend is known by adver- 
sity.— Metastasio. 

Scratch yourself with your own nails; always do your 
own business, and when you intend asking for a service 
go to a person who can appreciate your merit.—Arabic. 

To consider, Is this man of our own or an alien? is 
a mark of little-minded persons; but the whole earth is 
of kin to the generous hearted.—Panchatantra. 


Rather skin a carcass for pay in the public streets 
than be idly dependent on charity.—Talmud. 


We deliberate about the parcels of life, but not about 
life itself, and so we arrive all unawares at its different 
epochs, and have the trouble of beginning all again. 
And so finally we do not walk confidently towards 
death, but let death come suddenly upon us.—Seneca. 

Low-minded men are occupied solely with their own 
affairs; but noble-minded men take special interest in 
the affairs of others. The submarine fire drinks up the 
ocean to fill its insatiable interior; the rain-cloud, that 
it may relieve the drought of the earth, burnt up by the 
hot season.—Bhartari. 


A man of little learning deems that little a great deal; 
a frog, never having seen the ocean, considers its well 
a great sea.—Burmese. 

Let every man sweep the snow from before his own 
doors, and not busy himself about the frost on his neigh- 
bor’s tiles. —Chinese. 

If thou shouldst find thy friend in the wrong, reprove 
him secretly; but in company praise him.—Arabic. 


If thou desirest ease in this life, keep thy secrets 
undisclosed, like the modest rosebud. ‘Take warning 
from that lovely flower which, by expanding its hitherto 
hidden beauties, when in full bloom gives its leaves and 
its happiness to the winds.—Persian. 


If you injure a harmless person, the evil will fall back 
upon you like dust thrown against the wind.—Buddhist. 


A man should never despise himself, for brilliant 
success never attends on the man who is contemned 
by himself.— Mahabharata. 


Success is like a lovely woman, wooed by many men, 
but folded in the arms of him alone, who free from over- 
zeal, firmly persists and calmly perseveres.—Bharavi. 


A wise man takes a step at a time; he establishes one 
foot before he takes up the other: an old place should 
not be forsaken recklessly.—Sanskrit. 


Th best conduct a man can adopt is that which gains 
him the esteem of others without depriving him of his 
own.—Talmud. 


Let a man accept with confidence valuable knowledge 
even from a person of low degree, good instruction 
regarding duty even from a humble man, and a jewel of 
a wife even from an ignoble family.—Manu, 
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The famous Comte Vasili, author of Société de Ber- 
lin, is said to be no other than M. Gérard, who has just 


been appointed French Minister to Pekin. He was a 
Daudet considers Numa 
Roumestan his best novel. A new biography of 
Goethe is announced in Germany. It is from the pen 
of Dr. S. M. Prem, who has devoted many years to the 
collecting of his materials for the work. The Rus- 
sian novelist, Grigorovitch, aged seventy-one, celebrated 
recently the fiftieth anniversary of his first publication. 
Sir Thomas More, 





protégé of Gambetta’s. 








Sentences are growing shorter. 
Lyle, Sydney, Spenser and others used forty to sixty 
words on an average. Even Macaulay used only twenty- 
three on an average, and the imitators of the modern 
French school do not use more than fifteen on an aver- 
age. Mrs. S. J. Higginson, author of A Bedouin 
Girl, is one of the few white women who have taken 
part in the Haj or Holy Pilgrimage through the desert 
to the sacred cities. Lillian Russell’s new opera, 
Princess Nicotine, takes its story from a novel entitled 
The Three-Cornered Hat, by Pedro Alarcon, a Spanish 
writer of repute. Henry Frith, who usually writes 
three or four stories a year for his juvenile readers, who 
like strong tales of adventure, has just ready The Lost 
Trader, or the Mystery of the Lombardy. The Arena 
Library Series contains twenty-nine volumes now, some 
of which had been rejected by other publishers, but 
which have, with the Arena imprimatur, passed through 

















many editions, the sale of one exceeding 50,000 copies. 

The forthcoming new volume in Henry Morley’s 
series of English Writers will deal with Shakespeare and 
his time. Not less than eighteen different new books 
on Japan and the Japanese are announced for issuance 
during the ensuing three months. Surely we shall soon 
know all there is to know of this wonderful country and 
marvelous people-——Reyv. S. Baring-Gould has written 





a libretto for an opera based on his novel Red Spider. 





In the Cosmopolitan, Andrew Lang, wmiting on the 
important literary events in London for the month, says: 
“The Athenzeum announces that we must say Catreeona, 
not Catridna. ‘That is the chief item of literary gossip.” 
——William Winter has written twenty-eight books and 
has material on dramatic subjects to fill ten volumes 
more. Most of his work is done at his home, on Staten 
Island, which overlooks New York bay and the Narrows. 
—Child-Garden, published in Chicago, is the only 
kindergarten magazine for children in the world. It is 
well educated, in full sympathy with the true spirit, not 
the mere mechanism of Froebel’s wonderful teaching. 


The subject of literary piracy and copyright is 
warmly discussed in Paris now by authors who are aware 
that their works are translated and sold, without getting 
a sou of remuneration to themselves, in this country.——— 
‘The Critic says: Another “* George ” has been added to 
the pseudonyms of feminine novelists. Mrs. Clairmonte, 
the author of Keynotes, has adopted the name of 
“George Egerton,” following the example set by George 
Eliot, George Sand and George Fleming.——At the 
Boston public library it is positively stated that the novel 
read above all others by the Boston people of all classes 
is Dumas’ The Count of Monte Cristo. The London 
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Saturday Review says: “Of the many varieties of novels, 
one of the least common is the missionary novel.” 
The Palestinian version of a few verses of the Exodus 
has lately been found on a Hebrew palimpsest in Egypt 
and acquired by the Bodleian library. Mental Devel- 
opment in the Child, by Professor Preyer, of Jena, is an 
interesting study which the Appletons have just issued. 








The Lakeside Magazine is a new illustrated monthly, 
somewhat on the lines of the Century, to be pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago, and edited by 
S. A. Harris. E. F. Benson, author of the now 
famous novel, Dodo, says that he prefers women to 
men as subjects for character drawing, and the reason 
he gives is because women are more complex and 
inconsistent than men. General Lew Wallace says 
he was six years in writing his Prince of India. He 
consulted many books, but only one person—his wife— 
in reference to the work. Will N. Harben, the 
Southern novelist, has severed his editorial connection 
with the Youth’s Companion to devote himself to his 
original writing in New York. The novel which 
Rider Haggard has just completed is a story of African 
adventure, and will be titled The People of the Mist. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes spends a few hours every 
day onhis memoirs. ‘They will not be published until 
after his death. Proof of the popularity of the new 
book, Samanthy at the World’s Fair, which was first 
issued by the Funk & Wagnalls Company in the mid- 
dle of November, is the fact that 40,000 copies have 
already been sold.——Max Miiller acknowledges the 
debt of gratitude which students owe to the King of 
Siam, the “ greatest, if not the only, monarch professing 
the Buddhist faith,” for supplying funds for continu- 
ing the translation of the great books of the East. 




















The Ben Hur Referendum, a descriptive list of the 
sources from which the artist William Martin John- 
son obtained materials for the illustrations in the Gar- 
field Edition of Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur has been issued 
in a small book by the Harpers. The Chicago Jour- 
nal says: ‘ Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., of Boston, has 
attacked Charles Francis Adams, Jr.’s attacks on the 
early historians of New England, and Mr. Adams says 
he will attack Mr. Winthrop’s attack when he has care- 
fully considered it.”.——-Ginn & Co. have begun the 
publication of a new series: ‘The Contemporary French 
Writers, edited and annotated by Rosine Melle, Diplo- 
mee de l’Academie de Paris et de l’Universite de France. 
—tThe Electrical Engineer will issue The Inventions, 
Researches and Writings of Nikolas Tesla, the well- 
known Servian electrical investigator now domiciled 
among us, which has been prepared by T. C. Martin, 
editor of the periodical just named. Zola_ said 
recently: ‘“ After I have completed a book, it no longer 
exists for me. My books are like the graves of relatives 
and friends once very dear to me.” Sudermann, the 
German author, of Heimath and other novels, received 
only $750 for each of his first two novels. Since 
he won success as a playwright, $5,000 has been 
offered for his latest novel, and a Stuttgart publishing- 
house has made arrangements with him for four more 
novels at that rate. A volume of memoirs of the late 
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Annie Lynch Botta, who came closer to the establish- 
ment of a literary salon in New York than did any other 
woman, has just been issued. It is edited by her hus- 
band, Professor Vincenzo Botta. That humorous, 
witty and admirably written old story, The Adventures 
of Mr. Verdant Green, has been republished by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston, with delightful illustrations. 








Schopenhauer’s lifelong friend, the late councillor 
of justice, Dr. Baehr, noted down in a diary many of his 
conversations with the philosopher during his sojourn in 
Dresden, and the work will soon be published in Ger- 
many. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., of London, are 
reported to have purchased the entire copyright of Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s new historical novel for a large sum, 
amounting to several thousands of pounds. The 
success of Joseph Jefferson’s autobiography has far 
exceeded its author’s expectations. ‘I squeezed myself 
dry when I wrote that book,” said Mr. Jefferson recently. 
“So when interviewers come to me now I tell them I 
haven’t another thing in the world to say.” The 
New Review says: ‘The great majority of novels and 
dramas are but studies in erotic psychology : the motive 
of all lyrics is love.” W. R. Le Fanu, the author of 
Seventy Years of Irish Life, published by the Macmil- 
lans, is the brother of J. S. Le Fanu, the novelist. He 
has held a high government appointment in Dublin 
during most of the time which he describes, and is the 
father of ten tall sons—* my sixty foot cf sons,” he 
calls them. Professor R. Roepell, who was the 
author of several valuable works on Polish history, died 
recently at Breslau, on his eighty-sixth birthday. 




















Prof. John Fiske bewails the discouraging outlook 
for American literature, and considers ‘“‘ the increase in 
popular periodicals at the expense of the genuinely liter- 
ary publications hampers the best writing of authors.” 
William Dean Howells has just begun work on a new 
novel, to deal with the struggle of a young dramatic 
author to get his play accepted and produced. 
John Habberton has discontinued his work on Godey’s 
Magazine. Professor Tyler, after more than sixty 
years in the Greek chair at Amherst College, has resigned 
at the age of eighty-three, not that he may rest, but that 
he may give himself to authorship exclusively. In a 
letter of George Eliot’s, recently sold in London, she 
says: “I have a conviction that excessive literary pro- 
duction is a social offense.” William Winter has in 
preparation a biography of Joseph Jefferson, who has 
long been one of his warm personal friends. Oscar 
Wilde says: “ My idea is that every day should begin a 
new thought, a fresh idea, and that yesterday should be 
a thing of the past; forget everything unpleasant in the 
past and live for the present and the future.” Sher- 
lock Holmes, Conan Doyle’s astute detective, is the star- 
character in a new English comedy, entitled: Under the 
Clock, written by Arthur Chudleigh. Dr. John M. 
Keating, formerly of Philadelphia, a physician and medi- 
cal author of national reputation, died at Colorado 
Springs recently at the age of forty-one. 


























Review has suspended publication 
number, which concludes the tenth 
periodical. It incidentally reflected 
the Andoverean theology. A handbook of love 
is rather a novel idea; but Mr. Frederick Green- 
wooc attempts to furnish one in The Lover’s Lexi- 


The Andover 
with the current 
year of this able 
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con. It deals wit1 subjects of such vital importance 
as coquetry, jealousy, misunderstandings, encourage- 
ment, disdain, bashfulness, etc. Paul Kester, who 
wrote the new play, Zamar, for Alexander Salvini, is 
a native of Virginia, though he has lived for some time 
in Ohio. He is a cousin of William D. Howells, is 
twenty-three years of age, and has written three plays. 
He has traveled with Salvini for three years, studying 
the stage work, the players and the audiences at close 
range. The-Schulte Publishing Company of this city 
is about to bring out an elaborate illustrated edition of 
the papers that were read before the recent International 
Congress of Anthropology. A copy of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s first published work, The Pentland Rising, 
was recently purchased by a collector for $40. It isa 
small pamphlet, in thin paper covers, was published in 
Edinburgh in 1866, and is now comparatively rare. 











Robert Buchanan has written a new play based on 
Browning’s Pied Piper of Hamlin. An Introduction 
to the Elements of Science is the title of St. George 
Mivart’s latest work.——-To the fourth volume of his 
Collected Essays, just issued by the Appletons, Profes- 
sor Huxley contributes a preface in which he again runs 
a tilt at the inspiration of Holy Writ, and subjects the 
Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible to severe 
criticism. The Free Review says: “ For incisive, 
innovating, uncompromising criticism or comment on 
religious questions, abstract or concrete, we need hardly 
look in the English monthlies, cheap or dear. Even the 
so-called Fortnightly Review, good work as it has done 
for progressive thought, is now obviously managed with 
an eye to respectable or average prejudices, and cannot 
be regarded as the platform for new ideas any more than 
for safe ones. J. M. Barre is to write the introductory 
essay to a new edition of Scott’s novels. Mrs. 
Patience Stapleton, of Denver, Col., author of Kady, 
and other strong stories of western life, died recently 
in New York City. It is said that the fly-leaf of an 
odd volume of Emerson’s works accidentally picked up 
by Professor Tyndall at an old book-stall—a volume 
which first made him acquainted with the writings of the 
New England seer—bears this inscription, “ Purchased 
by inspiration.”—Paul Du Chaillu, the distinguished 
writer of works of exploration and travel, is a Louisi- 
anian by birth and is a thorough American, living in 
New York City. His latest book, Ivar, published by 
the Scribner’s, is.an argument for the Scandinavian 
origin of the modern English race. It has not as 
yet been successfully refuted. Baroness Tautphceus, 
whose novels, The Initials, Quits, and At Odds, so truth- 
fully illustrated German life, died recently. She never, 
recovered from the double blow she sustained in the 
loss of her husband and her only son in one fortnight. 























It is stated that Swinburne has firmly refused the lau- 
reateship which was offered to him and that the honor is 
to be conferred upon Lewis Morris. Of Don Quixote 
it may be said, saving only the Bible, it has been trans- 
lated oftener and into more languages than any other. 
A recent Spanish editor, Don Lopez de Fabra, enume- 
rates one hundred and fifty editions of the Spanish mas- 
terpiece in foreign languages. ‘There are more transla- 
tions in English than in any other language. James 
Whitcomb Riley contemplates writing a drama of Indiana 
rural life in order to let the play-going public know what 
the genuine Hoosier dialect is really like. 























PR savccouessieaans Joh B. TAB i60050500 ....The Cosmopolitan 





I wrestled, as did Jacob, till the dawn, 
With the reluctant Spirit of the Night 
That keeps the keys of Slumber. Worn and white, 
We paused a panting moment, while anon 
The darkness paled around us. Thereupon— 
His mighty limbs relaxing in affright-— 
‘Lo, the morning light! 









The Angel pleaded. 
Oh, Israel, release me, and begone!” 
Then said I, ‘‘ Nay: 
I hold thee till the blessing thou dost keep 
Be mine.” Whereat he breathed upon my brow; 
And, as the dew upon the twilight hill, 
So on my spirits, over-wearied now, 
Came tenderly the benediction, Sleep. 






a captive to my will 











The Birth of the Sonnet........... E.G. BORORICE .5.6.66000000: Williams Verse 


Beside the southern sea, in days of old, 
Once stood Apollo, with the Graces three, 





The Muses, and their mother Memory— 





In all fourteen—to sing the age of gold: 
And first Apollo’s voice in music rolled, 
Then each in turn sang to the listening sea, 

Till Memory took up the melody, 
And in her thoughtful voice the end was told. 
Thus, then, was born the Sonnet. ’Tis the lord 
Of all the figments of a poet’s brain. 
If to its fourteen lines he can award 
That order of Apollo and his train— 
The God of Song to strike the opening chord, 
While Memory evokes the closing strain. 

















An Antidote to Care......James Smetham...... Literary Works (Macmillan) 


Think that the grass upon thy grave is green ; 

Think that thou seest thy own empty chair ; 

The empty garments thou wast wont to wear ; 
The empty room where long thy haunt hath been, 
Think that the lane, the meadow, and the wood, 

And mountain summit feel thy feet no more. 

Nor the loud thoroughfare, nor sounding shore ; 
All mere blank space where thou thyself hath stood. 
Amid this thought-created silence say 

To thy stripped soul, what am I now, and where? 

Then turn and face the petty, narrowing care, 
Which has been gnawing thee for many a day, 

And it will die as dies a wailing breeze 

Lost in the solemn roar of bounding seas. 













i Ore ek errr errr rT. The Century 


(Suggested ¢y Gérime's picture ** Thirst.’’) 






Stretches of sand whereon no thing of life 
Is visible. Above, a copper plane, 
Hung like a cymbal poised before the strife 
Of clashing. Lying, seething, grain on grain, 

The sand stares up, the vacant sky stares down,— 
As on two idiots, one by the other seen, 

Grows no expression, neither smile nor frown,— 
And heated, filmy mists are spun between. 

Across this horrid space a lion’s tread 
Is traceable. None save a king dare track 
This hellish vast. Kingly he reared his head, 

And his proud step pressed firm upon the rack 

Of blistering sand. . . . Farin an oasis 

This king bent low a water-drop to kiss. 



























OTe Frederick George Scott.......... Later Canadian Poems (Copp) 
I saw Time in his workshop carving faces; 
Scattered around his tools lay, blunting griefs, 
Sharp cares that cut out deeply in reliefs 
Of light and shade; sorrows that smooth the traces 
Of what were smiles. Nor yet without fresh graces 
His handiwork, for ofttimes rough were ground 
And polished, oft the pinched made smooth and round; 
The calm look, too, the impetuous fire replaces. 
Long time I stood and watched; with hideous grin 
He took each heedless face between his knees, 
And graved and scarred and bleached with boiling tears. 
I wondering turned to go, when, lo! my skin 
Feels crumpled, and in glass my own face sees 
Itself all changed, scarred, careworn, white with years. 





Ee ee Francis &. Saltus.......ceeeeeees Poems (Moulton) 


Imbecile brute, monster of blood and crime, 

A revel of slaughter, infamy and pain, 

Was ’t thy atrocious, grand and impious reign 
That soiled the laureis of Caesar in Rome’s shrine. 
Yet what a marvelous festal Jife sublime ! 

Oceans of gore did the arenas stain ; 

With what imperial pride thou didst disdain, 
In rapine, incense, lust, the Fates and Time. 

But history, in its calm, impartial page, 

Has doomed thy deeds to an undying shame; 
But I, a dreamer, doubt the impeccable sage, 

And openly avow I love thy name, 

For in this vile and more degenerate age 
I find no sinners worthy of thy fame. 





The Love Letter.... Dante Gabriel Rossetti.... The House of Life (Putnam) 


Warmed by her hand and shadowed by her hair 
As close she leaned and poured her heart through thee, 
Whereof the articulate throbs accompany 
The smooth black stream that makes thy whiteness fair,—— 
Sweet fluttering sheet, even of her breath aware,— 
Oh, let thy silent song disclose to me 
That soul wherewith her lips and eyes agree 
Like married music in Love’s answering air. 
Fain had I watched her when, at some fond thought, 
Her bosom to the writing closelier press’d. 
And her breast’s secrets peered into her breast ; 
When, through eyes raised an instant, her soul sought 
My soul, and from the sudden confluence caught 
The words that made her love the loveliest. 






Ancestral Memory............ Theodore Watts........... London Atheneum 
(The Deaf and Dumb Son of Crasus.) 


He saw their spears who scaled the parapet, 
Then, pouring, glittering, with a torrent’s force, 
Through battered gates the spears! Without remorse 

He struck, he slew, round Cresus sore beset, 

He heard not Slaughter’s din, but felt her sweat 
And smelt her breath where many a bloody corse, 
Trampled by Persian camel, Lydian horse, 

Showed how at Sardis Fate and Creesus met. 

But when he saw his father down at last— 

Down, waiting death at some fierce foeman’s stroke— 

Louder the dumb boy shrieked than winter’s blast : 
Man, kill not Cresus! *Twas the Race that spoke : 
The blood of Lydian kings within him woke 

Ancestral memory—woke the sceptred Past. 













MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JANUARY, 1894 





Art and Decoration 


China Painting: L. Vance Phillips....The Art Amateur. 
Leatherwork for Women: Evelyn H. Nordhoff. Art Interch. 


Miniatures and Miniature Painting...... Art Interchange. 
Modern Artists and their Work: C. S. Johnson. Munsey’s. 
Old Dutch Masters: T. Cole......... Century Magazine. 
Russian Art: Wendell S. Howard. ......Art Interchange. 
Stories in Stone: Theo. A. Cook ........ Scribner’s Mag. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 
Admiral Earl Howe: A. T. Mahan..... Atlantic Monthly. 
Andrew Lang: Brander Matthews..... Century Magazine. 
Capt. Napoleon Bonaparte at Toulon: G. Bapst. . Harper’s. 
Daniel L. Dawson: Julian Hawthorne ..... Lippincott’s. 
Elisée Reclus and his Opinions: H. Zimmern.Pop. S. Mo. 
Following Dickens with a Camera: H. H. Ragan. Outing. 
Francis Parkman: Rev. Julius H. Ward. .McClure’s Mag. 
Garfield and Conkling: Henry L. Dawes...Century Mag. 
George Sand: Th. Bentzon.......... Century Magazine. 
Gerald Massey the Mystic: B. O. Flower...... . Arena. 
Glimpses of Whittier’s Faith: C. F. Bates. ....McClure’s 
Jules Verne at Home: R. H. Sherard....McClure’s Mag. 


Letters from Coleridge to Southey...... Atlantic Monthly. 
Robert Schumann: Edward Grieg ....Century Magazine. 


Samuel Chapman Armstrong: J. H. Denison, Atlantic Mo. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds: Frederick Keppel .. Scribner’s Mag. 
Sumner: Senator George F. Hoar.............. Forum. 
Dramatic and Musical 
Actors of Other Days: P. P. Bermann .. . Peterson’s Mag. 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry: R. Matthews...Munsey’s. 
Indian Songs: Alice C. Fletcher...... Century Magazine, 
Revival of the Pantomime: T. C. Crawford .Cosmopolitan, 
The Actor: John Drew Scribner’s Magazine, 
Wagner’s Influence on Composers: Anton Seidl. No. A. Rev, 
Educational Discussion 
Education in Italy: Alex. Oldrini ......... Chautauquan. 
Principles of Debate: Dr. J. M. Buckley .. Chautauquan. 
Report of Committee of Ten: W. T. Harris .. Educ. Rev. 
Study of Education at Edinburgh University .. Educ. Rev. 
Transmission of Learning thro’ University... Atlantic Mo. 
True Education and the False: W. O. Partridge. .. Arena. 
University Settlements: Rev. S. A. Barnett. Chautauquan. 
Historic and National 
A Celebrated Escape: Samuel P. Bates. ...Worthington’s. 
Dutch Influence in New England: W. E. Griffis . Harper’s. 
Egypt and Chaldea in Recent Discoveries. . Harper’s Mag. 
Maximillian in Mexico: Elodie Hogan....... Californian. 
Literary Criticism 
After-thoughts of aStory-Teller: G.W. Cable. No. Am. Rev. 
Directions of our Literary Activities: A. R. Spofford. Forum. 
Function of the Poet: Jas. Russell Lowell .. Century Mag. 


Has Immigration Dried up our Literature?....... Forum. 
Humor: English and American: Agnes Repplier . Cosmop. 
Is the West in Literary Bondage?............ Californian. 


Moral Responsibility of the Press ........... Californian. 
Reform Spirit in Literature: W. B. Harte. . Worthington’s. 


Results of Copyright Law: Geo. H. Putnam..... Forum. 
South and Intellectual Development ...... Southern Mag. 


Military and Naval 
Is Value of Fast Cruisers Overestimated ?...No. Am. Rev. 
Military Education in Schools: Benj. Harrison .. Century. 
Military Training in Italy: A. Mosso...... Chautauquan. 
Uncle Sam’s Life Savers: F. G. Carpenter. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Natural History Sketches 


A Prickly Family: Chas. Russell Orcutt . .... Californian. 
Bird Language: Samuel G. McClure...... Chautauquan. 
Forests of California: C. H. Sherin ...... Worthington’s. 
Night Hawks and Whip-poor-wills......... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
On a Peanut Ranch: Clara S. Brown........ Californian. 
The Vanishing Moose: Madison Grant......... Century. 


Political Science 
Are Silver States Ruined? Davis H. Waite. No. Am. Rev. 
British Investors and our Currency Legislation... . Forum. 
How to Prevent a Money Famine: J. H. Eckels. No. Am. Rev. 
Income Tax on Corporations: Wm. L. Wilson. No.Am. Rev. 


~ 


Legal Preventives of Alcoholism: M. J. Bergeron .P. S. M. 


Natural Monopolies and the State ........... The Arena. 
Principle of the Tariff Bill: W. L. Wilson....... Forum. 
Silver in England: John Davis.............. The Arena. 


Tariff and Business: Ex-Speaker Reed ....No. Am. Rev. 
Teaching of Recent Economic Experiences: A. Wells. For. 





The Hawaiian Question: Frederic R. Coudert...N. A. R. 
The Land Question: Hamlin Garland.......The Arena. 
The New Sectionalism—A Western Warning. .... Forum. 


Religious and Philosophic 


A Juvenal Revival: Thos. Chalmers........ Lippincott’s. 
Bible and Assyrian Monuments: M. Tastrow . ...Century. 
Decline of American Pulpit: Rev. G. M. Royce .. Forum. 
Fundamental Teachings of Buddhism: Z. Ashitsu. Monist. 
Glorification of the Jew: Abram S. Isaacs..No. Am. Rev. 
Indian and Greek Philosophy: Richard Garbe Monist. 
Mission of the Jews.................Harper’s Magazine. 
Modern Jewish View of Jesus: J. Voorsanger.. Overland. 
Monism and Henism: Dr. Paul Carus .. The Monist. 
Place of Exodus: A. L. Lewis....... Scribner’s Magazine. 
Roman Catholic Church and School Fund. .No. Am. Rev. 
Sunday-School and Modern Biblical Criticism .N. A. Rev. 
The Higher Criticism: Robert F. Horton ....The Arena. 
Unity of Thought and Thing: R. Lewins....The Monist. 
Universality of Truth: Shaku Soyen........The Monist. 
What Makes an Episcopalian: G. Hodges. .Chautauquan. 
Scientific and Industrial 
Emotions and Infection: Ch. Féré........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
How the Sea is Sounded: G. W. Littlehales. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Logical Method in Biology: F. Cramer .... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Past and Future of Aluminum: J. Fleury..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Speech for Deaf Children: Lillie E. Warren.Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Subjective and Objective Relation: G. M. McCrie. Monist. 
The Ascent of Life: Stinson Jarvis.......... The Arena. 
The Maxim Air-ship: H. J. W. Dam ....McClure’s Mag. 


Window Lights and their Value........... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sociologic Questions 
A SG PRESS Fs Fei ies senses oats Forum. 


A National Problem: C. H. Lugrin......... The Arena. 


Are Morals Improving? Daniel G. Thompson . Forum. 
Dinners and Diners: Lady Jeune North Amer. Rev. 
Divorce of Man from Nature: A. R. Weeks..... Arena. 


Lippincott’s. 


Early Marriage Costumes: F. Shelley... . 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Ethics of Tribal Society: E. P. Evans.... 


Invention and Industry at the South....... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Recent Railroad Disasters: L. C. Loomis. ..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Talks at a Country-House: Edw. Strachey.... .. Atlantic. 
The Bread-and-Butter Question: J. H. Browne. . Harper's. 
The Problem of Woman: G. Ferrero.......The Monist. 
Voice as an Index to the Soul: J. R. Cocke...... Arena. 


Sport and Recreation 
A Christmas Fox-Hunt: Alex Hunter........... Outing. 
Are Football Games Educative or Brutalizing?.... Forum. 
Deer Hunting in the Sierras: W. T. Jordan. . Californian. 
Football in the South: J. B. Robertson. ..Southern Mag. 
Intercollegiate Football: Drs. White and Wood.N. A. R. 
Long-Distance Riding: Capt. Chas. King ..Cosmopolitan. 
Ranches Beyond the Rockies: Arthur Bennett. . Southern. 
Winter Regatta in Aztec Land: A. Inkersley. ....Outing. 


Travel and Adventure 
A Thousand-Mile Ride: Cy Warman ....McClure’s Mag. 


Among the Adepts of Serinagur: H. Hensoldt .... Arena. 
Constantinople: F. Marion Crawford .... Scribner’s Mag. 
Crossing the Simplon Pass: A. J. Halliday. ...... Outing. 


From Ispahan to Kurrachee: Edw. L. Weeks .. . Harper’s. 
From the Sea to Quito: W. P. Tisdel..... Chautauquan. 
In the Land of Josephine: W. L. Beasley........ Outing. 
Land of the Maoris: A. Inkersley ...... The Californian. 
Micronesia: Isaiah Bray ............. Overland Monthly. 
Nomads of the North: C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne ..... Outing. 
Peninsula of Lower California: J. K. Reeve. Lippincott’s. 
Quaint Customs of an Island Capital ...... Cosmopolitan. 
Social, Literary and Artistic Holland ...... Chautauquan. 
Southern California: Lionel A. Sheldon ..... Californian. 
West and East Ends of London: R. H. Davis .. Harper’s. 








BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


Art and Decoration 


A Century of Painters of the English School: Richard Redgrave: Scribner’s Sons, illustrated........... $2 
Action in Art: William H. Beard: Cassell Pub. Co., illustrated, cloth .......... 0.0.2... 0.0... cece eee 2 
Greek Lines and other Architectural Essays: Henry Van Brunt: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo........ I 
Inigo Jones and Wren: Rise and Decline of Modern Architecture: W. J. Loftie: Macmillan.......... 4 
Rembrandt: Emile Michel: Scribner’s, 67 full-page plates, 250 text illust., 2 vols, 8vo ............... 15 
The Art Gallery Illustrated: World’s Columbian Exposition: Chas. M. Kurtz: Geo. Barrie, cloth. ...... 2 
The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving: Willis O. Chapin: Harper’s, illustrated, 8vo, leather ...... 10 
The Pottery and Porcelain of the U. S.: Edw. A. Barber: Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, cloth................. 4 
Biographic and Reminiscent 
Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, 2 vols., 8vo................24-. 6 
Glances Back ‘Through Seventy Years: Henry Vizetelly: Scribner’s, 2 vols. ............. 000.00 cues 12 
Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years: J. R. Seeley: Roberts Bros., with portrait, rz2mo ................ I 
Letters of Asa Gray: edited by Jane Loring Gray: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo, cloth............. 4 
Memories and Letters of Charles Sumner: Edw. L. Pierce: Roberts Bros., Vol. III., cloth ............ 6 
Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis: Edited by C. E. Norton: Harper, Vol. I. .......... 3 
Romance of an Empress, Catharine II. of Russia: Translated by R. Waliszewski: Appleton, cloth ...... 2 
Seventy Years of Irish Life: W. R. Le Fanu: Macmillan & Co., cloth .......... 0... 0... cece eee I 
Speeches and Addresses of William E. Russell: Little, Brown & Co..... 2.0... 00.0. cee ee ee 2 
The Carlyles, and a Segment of Their Circle: G. E. Espinasse: Dodd, Mead & Co., 8vo, cloth........ 4 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys: Edited by H. B. Wheatley: Geo. Bell & Sons, Vol. III., cloth .......... I 
The Life of Marie Antoinette: Maxime de la Rocheterie: Dodd, Mead & Co., 2 vols................. 7 
The Pasquier Memoirs: Edited by Duc D’Audiffret Pasquier: Scribner’s, with portraits, Vol. I., 8vo .... 2 
Zola: A Biographical and Critical Study: R. H. Sherard: Scribner, illustrated........... oars 4 
Educational Topics 
College Preparatory French Grammar: Chas. P. Du Croquet: William R. Jenkins, cloth .............. I 
French Reader for Advanced Classes: Paul Bercy: William R. Jenkins, cloth....................... I 
Myths of Greece and Rome: H. A. Guerber: American Book Co., 71 full-page illustrations, cloth...... I 
School Management: A Practical Treatise for Teachers: Emerson E. White: Am. Book Co., 12mo,clo.. 1 
Essays and Miscellanies 

Bon Mots: Charles Lamb and Douglas Jerrold: Macmillan & Co., with grotesques, cloth ..... Paes 

Essays, Speculative and Suggestive: J. A. Symonds: Scribner, new edition, 8vo................ 00... 3 
From Wisdom Court: Essays by Henry S. Merriman: Dodd, Mead & Co., with 30 illustrations, 12mo... 1 
Heart-Beats: P. C. Mozoomdar: with a biographical sketch: George H. Elllis, 16mo, cloth ........... I 
Beomey Pound: Ticmees ©. Tea: Chas, Fl. Beer & Co, peer... coc cc cece cee cece sws cues 

More than Kin: A Book of Kindness: James Vila Blake: Kerr & Co., cloth ....................... I 
The Lover’s Lexicon: A Handbook for Novelists and Playwrights: Fred. Greenwood: Macmillan, 8vo.. 1 
Bee wen: Weel we RP 5. o. Beaome: Cree. Be. Beer & Ca, GOR, 2g oon wc veces ceeesecesevess I 
The Well-Dressed Woman: Helen Gilbert Ecob: Fowler & Wells Co., cloth............ 0.0.2.2. ..004. I 

Fiction of the Month 

A Double Overture: E. F. Benson, author of Dodo: Chas. H. Sergel Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth....... I 
A Gentleman of France: Memoirs of Gaston De Bonne: Stanley J. Weyman: Longmans, Green & Co... 1 
A Sheep in Woif’s Clothing: Albert Rhoder: Rand, McNally & Co., paper....... 0.0.2... 00.20.0000. 

A Spinster’s Leaflets: Alyn Yates Keith: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illustrated.......................... I 
A Tennessee Judge: A Novel: Opie Reed: Laird & Lee, cloth, illustrated........ Nines patie ae 
An American Peeress: Hobart Chatfield-Taylor: McClurg & Co., cloth .....................20004. I 
Appassionata: A Musician’s Story: Elsa D’Esterse-Keeling: Robt. Bonner’s Sons, paper, illustrated. .... 

Catherine Furze: Mark Rutherford: Edited by Reuben Schapcott: Macmillan & Co., cloth........... I 
Dr. John Sawyer: Mrs. E J. Bartlett: Side-pocket series: The Arena Pub. Co. ...................... 

Girls of a Feather: Mrs. Amelia E. Barr: Illustrated by J. O. Nugent: Bonner’s Sons, paper.......... 

is Love for Mieten: J. B. i. Jameway: G. W. Dmgmam, paper... . ww ne cee eee eee 

In a North Country Village: M. E. Francis: Little, Brown & Co., 12mo, cloth...................... I 
In the Dwellings of Silence: A Novel: Walter Kennedy: Dodd, Mead & Co., 16mo, cloth............ I 
Irish Fairy and Folk Tales: Selected by W. B. Yeats: Walter Scott, cloth.................. 0.200005 I 
Key Notes: A Volume of Stories: George Egerton: Roberts Bros., 16mo, cloth .................... I 
Michael’s Crag: Grant Allen: Rand, McNally & Co., illustrated with silhouettes, cloth ............... I 
Mr. Kris Kringle: Christmas Tale: S. Weir Mitchell, M.D.: Geo. W. Jacobs, half white cloth, square 12mo 

My Child and I: Florence Warden: J. B. Lippincott Co., Cloth ...... 20.0.2 cece cece cece cscs covces I 
Only a Guard-Room Dog: Edith E. Cuthell: Cassell Pub. Co., cloth .............. 0c. eee cece eee. I 
Pan Michael: Henryk Sienkiewicz: Translated by Jeremiah Curtin: Little, Brown & Co., 8vo......... 2 
Penshurst Castle: In Time of Sir Philip Sidney: Emma Marshall: Macmillan, cloth.................. I 
Richard Escott: A Novel: Edward H. Cooper: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth ..................... I 
Robert of the Sunny Heart: Imogen Clark: Geo. M. Allen Co., cloth, 12mo....................045 I 
Seraph: A Tale of Hungary: Sacher. Masoch: Translated by M. Phelps: Geo. M. Allen Co., cloth .... 1 
The Emigrant Ship: William Clark Russell: Cassell Pub. Co., cloth, r2mo ...............2.00000-5 I 
The Face of Death: A Westmoreland Story: E. Vincent Briton: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth........ I 
The Greek Madonna: Shelton Chauncey: G. W. Dillingham, cloth ............ 0... cece cece eee ees I 
The Quickening of Caliban: A Modern Story of Evolution: J. Compton Richett: Cassell & Co........ 1 


The Recipe for Diamonds: Hyne, J. C. C.: D. Appleton & Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth............... 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


The Redemption of the Brahman: Richard Garbe: Open Court Pub. Co., 12mo, cloth ............... 
The Shadow of a Song: Cecil Hasley: Geo. M. Allen Co., cloth ........ 0... 0. ccc ccc cece cee cceces 
Two: A Story of English Schoolboy Life: Barry Pain: Cassell & Co., illustrated .................... 
Weird Tales from Northern Seas: from the Danish of Jonas Lie: R. Nisbet Bain: Scribner............ 
Fine Special Editions 
Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green: Cuthbert Bede: Little, Brown & Co., 3 vols., illustrated ........... 
Atale: From the French of Chateaubriand: Joseph Knight Co., ‘‘ World Classics,” cloth .............. 
Princess of Thule: Wm. Black: Knight Co., with half-tone or pen-and-ink sketches, 4to, cloth.......... 
Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress: Frances Burney: Macmillan, 3 vols., 16mo, cloth................. 
Marcus Aurelius: Edited by Edwin Ginn: Ginn & Co., limp leather .......... 00... 0.00.0. 000000. 
Our Village: Mary Russell Mitford: Illustrated by Hugh Thompson: Macmillan & Co., cloth ........ 
Peter Schlemihl: Adalbert von Chamisso: Joseph Knight Co., “ World Classics,” cloth ............... 
Rip Van Winkle: Washington Irving: Illustrated by Geo. H. Boughton: Macmillan, cloth............ 
The Aineid of Virgil: Translated by John D. Long: Joseph Knight Co., illustrated, cloth ............. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table: Oliver W. Holmes: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., illust., 2 vols., cloth. 
The Gold Bug: Edgar Allan Poe: Joseph Knight Co., “ World Classic Series,” cloth................ 
The Hanging of the Crane: Henry W. Longfellow: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., illustrated, cloth ........ 
The Sorrows of Werther: J. W. von Goethe: Joseph Knight Co., “ World Classics,” cloth ............ 
Through Evangeline’s Country: Jeannette A. Grant: Joseph Knight Co., half-tone illust., 12mo, cloth... 
Historic and National 
Glimpses of the French Court: Laura E. Richards: Estes & Lauriat, 12mo, cloth. .................. 
Greece in the Age of Pericles: Claude Phillips: Scribner, University Series, 12mo................... 
Massachusetts, its Historians and its History: Chas. F. Adams: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth........ 
Old Court Life in Spain: Frances M. Elliot: Scribner’s Sons, 2 vols. ...... 0.2... 0.00 c cece ee ceeees 
Pictures from Greek Life and Story: Rev. A. J. Church: Putnam’s Sons, illustrated, cloth ............. 
Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59: W. F. Mitchell: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth................ 
Romance of an Empress: Chatharine II., of Russia: K. Waliszewski: Appleton, portrait, 12mo, cloth 
Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century: Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer: McClurg, cloth.......... 
The Private Life of the Romans: Harriet Waters Preston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, illustrated ....... 
The Spanish Pioneers: Chas. F. Lummis: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth .... 2.2.0.0... 0.2.0. cc05 cues 
The Story of Japan: David Murray: Story of Nation’s Series: Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth............ 
Poems of the Monti 


Allegretto: A Volume of Poems: Gertrude Hall: Roberts Bros., small 4to, cloth................44. 
El] Nuevo Mundo: Louis James Block: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., cloth ..... 2. .... 052.002... 044. oe 
Father Junipero Serra: An Historic Drama: Chester Gore Miller : Skeen, Baker & Co., cloth ......... 
Ghazelo from the Divan of Hafiz: Englished by T. H. McCarthy: Scribner, 12mo, cloth. sada dene ae 
Humorous Poems: Thomas Hood: 130 illustrations by Chas. E. Brock: Macmillan & Co., cloth. ...... 
Lyric Touches: John Patterson: Robert Clarke & Co., cloth... .......... ccc ccc ee cee cceecs 
Orchard Songs: Normal Gale: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, r2mo, cloth. ...... oe eee 
Prairie Songs: Hamlin Garland: Stone & Kimball, revised edition, 16mo, gilt top, ‘cloth. a 
Retrospect and other Poems: Rev. S. V. Robinson: Roberts, cloth ...... 00.0... 00... ee ec eee 
Thanatopsis and A Forest Hymn: William Cullen Bryant: Joseph Knight Co., illustrated, cloth........ 
The Book of Elegies: Edited, with notes, by James Baldwin, Ph. D.: Silver, Burdett & Co., cloth ...... 
The Building of the City Beautiful: Joaquin Miller: Stone & Kimball, limited edition, cloth........... 
The Last Flight: William H. Venable: Robert Clarke & Co., paper. ..... 2.0... cece cece eee eee 
The Temple: Sacred Poems and Ejaculations: George Herbert: Macmillan, cloth................... 
Where Brooks Go Softly: Chas. Eugene Banks: C. H. Kerr & Co., 12mo, cloth............ 0.0.4... 

Religious and Philosophical 
Anti-Higher Criticism: A Series of Addresses: Compiled by L. W. Munhall: Hunt & Eaton, crown 8vo. 
By-Paths of Bible Knowledge: A. H. Sayce: Fleming H. Revell Co., 12mo, cloth .................. 
Christ, the Orator: Ecle Orator: Rev. I. Alexander Hyde: The Arena Pub. Co., cloth............... 
Dark Care Lightened: Rev. S. F. Hotchkin: George W. Jacobs & Co., paper....... 0.0.02. 0... 00005. 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary: M. G. Easton: Harper, with illustr., chronological tables and maps, 8vo .. . 
Modern Skepticism in its Relations to Young Men: Mark Hopkins: Fleming H. Revell Co............ 
Sermons for the Church: Caleb Davis Bradlee, D.D.: G. H. Ellis, cloth......................0..... 
Skeleton Sermons for Sunday: J. B. Bagshaw: Benziger Bros., cloth .......... 0.0... cece cece eee ees 
The Church of England and Recent Religious Thought: Charles A. Whittuck: Macmillan & Co, ...... 
The Religion of a Literary Man: Richard Le Galliene: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth ............ 
The World’s Parliament of Religions: Rev. J. W. Barrows: Parliament Pub. Co., Vol. I.............. 
Theosophy or Christianity! Which? Rev. I. M. Haldeman: Croscup Pub. Co., cloth.... 

Travel and Adventure 

Artistic Travel: A Thousand Miles ‘Towards the Sun: H. Blackburn: Scribner, 8vo, cloth ............ 
Forty-two Years Amongst the Indians and Eskimo: Beatrice Batty: F. H. Revell Co., cloth .......... 
Gypsying Beyond the Sea, from English Fields to Salerno Shores: Wm. B. Lent: G. W. Dutton, 2 vols... 
Icelandic Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil: F. W. W. Howell: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth. ...... 
In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers: Lieut. Fred. Schwatka: Cassell Co., cloth. ................. 
Italian Gardens: Charles A. Pratt: Harper & Bros., illustrated, cloth, ornamental, gilt top ............ 
Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa: James Johnston: Revell, illustrated................ 
Sunny Manitoba: its People and its Inhabitants: A. O. Legge: Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth .......... 
The Barbary Coast: Henry M. Field: Scribner’s Sons: illustrated, cloth, 12mo. Spee wl eS sated 
The Rulers of the Mediterranean: Richard H. Davis: Harpers, illustrated, 8vo, PAD EAS 
Travel and Adventure in Southeast Africa: F. C. Selous: Scribner, illustrated, square 8vo ........ 
Where Three Empires Meet: A Narrative of Recent Travel: E. F. Knight: Longmans, 54 ill., crown 8v0 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE: 


Biography: The Life andCorrespondence of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley appears at last under the editorship of 
Rowland E. Prothero, after three biographers succes- 
sively attempted it and gave it up. ‘The many sides to 
the Dean’s character and activity are reflected in these 
The letters of James Russell Lowell (Harpers) 
For 


pages. 
cover a wide range in his friendship and career. 
the most part they are to celebrities with whom he was 
intimate. They are delightful, unconventional, with 
no trace of the poseur; they are keen, sparkling and 
delightful, and reveal the man as no elaborate biography 
could. Mrs. Jane Loring Gray’s edition of the letters 
of her husband, Prof. Asa Gray, the famous botanist, 
show the thought of the moment on many vital ques- 
tions. Gray was a rare scientific thinker, an observer 
and one daring in deduction and formulation, and 
courageous enough and liberal enough to appreciate 
Darwin when he was the unrecognized pioneer of a new 
thought. The Familiar Letters of Walter Scott 
(Houghton) in two volumes, comprising nearly 1,200 
letters, few of which have ever appeared in print, cover 
from 1797 to 1825, and make an excellent companion 
to Lockhart’s life of the great novelist. ———-Dr. Wright, 
an enthusiastic Irishman, jealous for his native land, in 
The Brontes in Ireland (Appleton), makes a strong case 
for its share of genius in the literary success of the 
famous sisters. His position is fortified by much cor- 
roborative detail due to his patient research.—In the 
Great Commanders Series the Appletons have recently 
added two volumes, General Thomas by Henry Coppée 
and General Johnston by Robert M. Hughes. 
Moltke as a Correspondent is the sixth volume in the 
series devoted to the great German field-marshal issued 
by the Harpers. J. R. Seeley, feeling the need in 
English of a condensed critical analysis of the power, 
scope and ideals of Goethe has, in his new volume, 
Goethe Reviewed After Sixty Years (Roberts), given a 
keen, clear-cut and concise estimate of the man, his 
work and his influence. Dr. John Lord has com- 
bined two of his lectures, Frederick the Great and Bis- 
marck, into a volume which he calls Two German Giants 
(Fords, Howard and Hulbert). The latest in Put- 
nam’s series Heroes of the Nations is Henry of Navarre 
and the Huguenots in France, by P. F. Willert of 
Oxford. The epoch was a stirring one, when morality 
was not at a premium, and Mr. Willert’s has aimed to 
give a fair, just estimate of the character of Henry of 
Navarre without any historic whitewashing. 


History: Professor A. J. Church’s new volume Pic- 
tures from Greek Life and Story (Putnam) gives not a 
‘continuous narrative but a sequence of great events of 
noted epochs, popularizing many classic stories. 
The early history of the Spaniards in America as given 
by Charles F. Lummis in his new book The Spanish 
Pioneers (Scribner) is iconoclastic in its method and 
claims greater credit for the work of the early Spanish 
explorers. A new picture in Saint-Amand’s panorama 
of life at the French court is the Last Years of Louis 
XV. (Scribner) which is divided into two parts, the first 
devoted to the king and court, the second to the strug- 
gles and tragic fate of Comtesse de Barry. Miss 
Latimer’s study of the relations of Russia and Turkey 
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in the Nineteenth Century (McClurg) gives in a con- 
densed form a very great amount of information with 
no philosophic pretension. The twenty-three full-page 
portraits add greatly to the value of the book.——The 
Courts of Europe have received much attention of late. 
Laura E. Richard’s delightful glimpses of the French 
Court (Estes) is a book of graceful sketches of the 
people of the Court from the biographic standpoint of 
human interest rather than of severe historic criticism. 

The romance of Spain is seen and presented with 
an artistic power in Old Court Life in Spain (Scribner), 
by Frances Minto. ‘The writer has thoroughly assimi- 
lated the events in all their philosophic, historic per- 
spective and simply told the stories of famous scenes 
and events without pedantry or tiresome precision. 


Fiction: One of the strongest of recent novels is 
Weyman’s Gentleman of France, a stirring tale of love 
and adventure in the times of Henry of Navarre. 
There are fights, killings, hairbreadth escapes, intrigues 
and cross-purposes, told with a spirit and dash thor- 
oughly captivating. The London Athenzum testifies 
to its own keen appreciation in calling it “a rattling 
good story.” The Longmans have two other excel- 
lent new novels, Montezuma by Rider Haggard, a 
capital romance of the old days in Mexico, which has 
been credited as being his best. What Necessity 
Knows, by Miss L. Dougall, more than sustains the 
reputation she made by her remarkable novel Beggars 
All, two years ago. It is a Canadian story, introduc- 
ing the Millerite demonstration, and has a heroine ‘as 
fine a piece of delineation, microscopic in minuteness 
and analysis as has appeared in recent years.” Gar- 
rick’s Pupil by Augustin Filon, published by McClurg, 
has a quaint, eighteenth century flavor, of the time of 
the Gordon riots. A delicious love story runs through 
the mazes of incident, in which Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gibbon, Burke, Hanway, Miss Burney, Johnson, his 
recording understudy Boswell, and other celebrities 
figure. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor’s new story, An 
American Peeress (McClurg) transplants a young and 
beautiful Chicago girl to a high position in the English 
peerage, with all its society pretense and veneered for- 
malities. Her experience in this new social world and 
the drifting away of her husband with her own conse- 
quent temptations make an interesting and bright story. 

Elizabeth Sheppard’s novel Rumor, now reissued by 
McClurg, is delicate yet strong, with a dainty, zsthetic 
touch in treatment essentially feminine and refined. 
Her characters are drawn from life, Beethoven, Na- 
poleon III. and Disraeli appearing not as mere figures, 
“ walking gentlemen,” but faithful studies in reality and 
detail. The Delectable Duchy (Macmillan) is a col- 
lection of stories, studies and sketchesby Q. They are 
tragic, pathetic, humorous, weird—all clever, all quaint 
pictures of the simple life of East Cornwall, some ol 
them merest trifles, but trifles warmed and illuminated 
by a brilliant individuality. In his newstory, Two, 
published by the Cassells, Barry Pain relates the school 
experience of two English boys and shows a phase of 
life unknown in America. A curious bit of fiction, 
with a depth and earnestness that will stimulate as much 
as puzzle, is J. Compton Ricketts’ modern story of 
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evolution, The Quickening of Caliban. This man-ape, 
called Forest Bokrie, is carried to London and passes 
through the hands of a number who seek in vain to de- 
velop and reveal a soul in him, until the fairy touch of a 
woman wakens the sleeping ego. Du Chaillu’s Ivar 
the Viking (Scribner) is a “romantic history based on 
authentic facts of the third and fourth centuries,” giving 
graphic pictures of the wild, free, Norse life of the time, 
and incidentally strengthening his claim of a Norse 
descent for the modern Englishman. Abner Beech 
is the hard-headed, narrow-guage, sterling old New 
York farmer, who takes the title rdle in Harold Frederic’s 
novel The Copperhead (Scribner). His sufferings and 
bravery for his principles in the face of the Unionists 
were shown in many stirring episodes in this story of 
war-time. Stanley’s collection of African legends, 
told round a forest camp-fire, is a delightful contribu- 
tion to the folk-lore of the Dark Continent. My Dark 
Companions and their Strange Stories (Scribner), as it is 
called, gives many strange phases of the aboriginal mind 
and life. A more familiar class of folk-lore stories is 
Joel Chandler Harris’s book of Evening Tales (Scrib- 
ner), translated from the French of Ortoli. Bre’r Billy 
Goat takes the place of the familiar Bre’r Fox of Uncle 
Remus in these quaint inventions in the realm of animal 
society.——The wild, restless, passionate, suppressed 
side of woman’s life is given in a series of intensely 
human stories by George Egertonin Keynotes (Roberts). 
The author is fearless in expression, powerful in her 
pictures, and certain of her effect in every stroke. There 
is in them fire, strength, unquestioned originality. 
The Coast of Bohemia, by William Dean Howells 
(Harper), is the story of the art experience of Cornelia 
Saunders in New York. The trials, struggles and 
saunterings into Bohemia that fall to the lot of the 
ambitious woman art-student are given in detail. 
Opie Read’s ‘Tennessee Judge (Laird & Lee) is a char- 
acter study of the celebrity of a Southern country dis- 
trict, a sturdy old man whose world was all “ before 
the war.” His association with a young Northern who 
has purchased a plantation, with all its incumbrances of 
hangers-on, makes up the story. Diana Tempest, 
Mary Choimondey’s success, published by Appleton, is 
a novel with a plot, with a spice of sensationalism, con- 
sequent to a drunken wager of ten thousand pounds 
made by Colonel Tempest as to the life-term of his 
brother’s son, followed by villainous conspiracy. 

Emma Marshall’s historic novel, Penshurst Castle 
(Macmillan), set in the time of Elizabeth, centres round 
Sir Philip Sidney, ‘the flower” of the queen’s court. 
The latest of Miss Wormeley’s Balzac translations is The 
Village Rector, a fierce story of love and of a double 
murder, committed by a young man for the woman to 
whom he was devoted, the pious wife of a banker. 
Grant Allen, in Michael’s Crag, studies a peculiar men- 
tal delusion of Trevennack, an “ admiralty man,” whose 
mind was affected by a blow on his head, and whose 
strange actions were shielded from the public by the 
sweet, tender devotion of his wife. The book is illus- 
trated with silhouettes, and is published by Rand & 
McNally. The Face of Death (Macmillan) is a 
modern “ Taming of the Shrew,” with but a change in 
the sex of the reformed. It is the conquest of Sir 
Andrew Wyke, a waspish, complaining husband, by the 
Petruchio tactics of his fourth wife, Hester Candale, a 
young and beautiful Irish girl. In Mrs. Wiggin’s 
Polly Oliver’s Problem (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), we 
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have a young girl’s solution of the poverty question in 
the care of her invalid mother by her story-telling in the 
parlor of “Bird’s Nest.” The helpful, sterling vitality 
of all Mrs. Wiggin’s work is felt here throughout. A 
Spinster’s Leaflets (Lee & Shepard) is an artistic study 
of an interior of a heart and a home; it is the every- 
day life, hopes and longings of a sweet maiden lady in 
an old New England home, told with sympathetic deli- 
cacy and grace. Olive Schreiner’s Dream Life and 
Real Life are three strong, simple sketches of life, 
elaborations of simple episodes, weighted with the 
pathos and intensity of deep introspection. 








Poetry: Where Brooks Go Softly (Kerr) is the 
musical name under which Chas, Eugene Bank has col- 
lected his poems of love for Nature and the sweet side 
of friendship.——-A comedy in blank verse adapted from 
the Spanish, gives title to Robert Bridges’ Humors of 
the Court (Macmillan), which is followed by a number 
of well-written lyrics. A rare treat to lovers of Hood 
and his daringly reckless ballads in puns is the new Mac- 
millan edition of his Humorous Poems, illustrated with 
130 illustrations by Chas. E. Brock in a style thoroughly 
original, though suggestive of Hugh Thompson. 
Col. T. W. Higginson and Mrs. Thatcher Higginson 
have combined their poetical work in a small volume 
modestly called Such as They Are (Roberts). There is 
in it some excellent sonnet-work and longer poems. 
Edward S. Creamer has made his fugitive verse into an 
interesting volume under the title Adirondack Readings. 
—The basis of selection of Louis K. Harlow’s book, 
The World’s Best Hymns, which are illustrated with 
dainty landscape sketches, was the desire to “include the 
best English lyrical poetry that has been associated with 
sacred music and hallowed by long use.” ‘The titles are 
black letters with rubricated initials. Bliss Carman’s 
Low Tide on Grande Pré (Webster), is a collection of 
lyrics in a minor key, with picturesque descriptions of 
scenes, in an atmosphere dreamy and mystic.—~—Two 
dainty, long, narrow volumes, bound in parchment in a 
dainty style to appeal to a real book-lover, are Songs of 
Adieu and Old World Lyrics in Thomas B. Mosher’s 
new Bibelot Series. The works of two Southern poets 
have recently been honored with a second edition: 
Frank L. Stanton’s heart poems, Songs of a Day and 
Samuel M. Peck’s musical lyrics, Rings and Love Knots. 




















Travel: An unconventional bit of travel and sight- 
seeing in these modern railway days is Across France in 
a Caravan (Randolph). The author, his wife, and a collie 
dog roughed it with delightfully humorous experiences 
from Bordeaux across France and the Riviera, in a 
heavy, lumbering house on wheels, in regular gypsy style. 
The illustrations are from the author’s sketches. 
Putnams publish two dainty volumes of Prof. Edwin 
A. Freeman’s Studies of Travel. They cover Italy and 
Greece and give the impressions and opinions of a 
scholar and historian whose sympathies were with the 
classic memories and philosophic reflections of these two 
countries. They are not Bedeckers, but delightful 
notes, suggestive and critical, of history and art. 
Jeannette A. Grant’s interesting book Through Evange- 
line’s Country (Joseph Knight Co.), gives rambling bits 
of Arcadian history, character studies of the people and 
descriptions of Grande Pré, Digby, Yarmouth and other 
quaint old towns, with appetizing pictures that reveal 
the beauties of a romantic country. 
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The Captain's Secret Samuel Minturn Peck... ..Atlanta Constitution 
There was bay upon his forehead, 
There was glory in his name ; 
He had led his country’s cohorts 
Through the crimson field of fame, 
Yet from his breast at midnight, 
When the throng had ceased to cheer, 
He took a faded blossom 
And kissed it with a tear. 
A little faded violet, 
A bloom of withered hue ; 
But more than fame 
Or loud acclaim 
He prized its faded blue. 
We have all a hidden story 
Of a day more bright and dear ; 
We may hide it with our laughter,— 
It will haunt us with a tear. 
And we’ve all some little keepsake 
Where no eye can ever mark, 
And like the great commander, 
We kiss it in the dark. 
A little faded violet, 
Perchance a loop of gold, 
A gift of love 
We prize above 
All that the earth can hold. 
An Alpine Walk.......000ee00s A. Conan Doyle _ ........ The Independent 
Underneath the peaks of snow 
On the edge of nature’s glacis, 
Where the torrent far below 
Ever rants and roars and races, 
And a man with just one slip 
May come down a thousand paces ; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the breeze upon our faces. 
And we talked of many things 
As we tramped through that oasis ; 
Of republics and of kings, 
Of religion and its basis, 
Of the patience of the poor, 
Of the evil in high places; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the breeze-upon our faces. 
Then we spoke of England, too, 
And the Anglo-Celtic races, 
Also of the Landlord crew, 
And our Law and its disgraces, 
With the selfishness of man, 
Which has left such evil traces; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the wind upon our faces. 
And of grim Carlyle we spoke, 
And of Froude’s much-argued cases, 
How about the merest joke 
He would pull the longest faces ; 
And of Madame, too, we talked, 
Of her temper and her graces; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the wind upon our faces. 
Spoke of Kipling—his command 
Over life in all its phases, 
How he held within his hand 
All the cards from kings to aces, 
Passing swift from Passion’s frown 
Back to Comedy’s grimaces ; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the wind upon our faces. 
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Well, it was a pleasant talk, 
And perhaps in duller places 
We may recollect that walk, 
When with tightly fastened laces, 
With our Alpenstocks in hand, 
In that air which stirs and braces, 
We three came from Engelberg 
With the wind upon our faces. 


The Freight Train ...The New York Sun 


How I love to watch the local 


..++.Cy Warman 


Winding up around the hill 

In the sunrise of the morning, 
When the autumn air is still! 

And the smoke, like loosened tresses, 
Floats away above her back, 

And to hear the chuka, chuka, 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 


The man who rides these mountains, 
Whose fiery steed of steel 

Drinks at Nature’s flowing fountains, 
Must inevitably feel 

A divine and peerless painter 
Spread the scenes along the track, 

While he hears the chuka, chuka, 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 


In the solemn hush of midnight, 
When his pilot plows the gloom, 
From a hundred hills wild roses 
Send their subtle, sweet perfume 
To the wary, weary watcher 
Whose lamps light up the track, 
And a hundred hills give back the 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 


Oh! how I miss the music 
Of the whistle and the bell, 
And the drumming of the furnace, 
More than any tongue can tell! 
And the mighty, massive mogul 
Always seems to call me back, 
With her chuka, chuka, chuka, 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 


How Christmas Came to Santa Fe Archibald Gordon...... N. Y. Times 

On the trail to Santa Fe 
Shines the moon as bright as day. 

Brave in beaded coats of leather 

Ride a pair of youths together— 

Silver spurs and stirrups jingling, 

Jests and cheery words commingling— 
Gringo Jack and Don Jose 
On the trail to Santa Fe. 


On the trail to Santa Fe, 

Horses spent and horsemen gay, 
Soon the journey shall be ended 
Through the mazy moonlight wended 
By these dusty young rancheros— 
Weary, way-worn caballeros— 

Gringo Jack and Don Jose 

On the trail to Santa Fe. 


Only just a mile away 

Gleam the roofs of Santa Fe. 
Shouts and yells and pistols flashing, 
Shouts and yells and horses dashing, 
Gambling, galoping and ‘‘ gunning ”— 
Every kind of Christmag funning 

Only just a mile away 

In the streets of Santa Fe! 
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On the trail to Santa Fe 

See! A casement, far away! 
Casement—in her hacienda, 
Twinkling, lovelit, true and tender! 
Where her morning roses greet her— 
Sweet as they be, she the sweeter ! 
Tu hermosa Senorita! 

All in all in Santa Fe 

To Gringo Jack and Don Jose! 


Of the trail to Santa Fe 
Still remains a little way, 
Lit no longer by the beaming 
Of the moonlight silver streaming. 
Sharply is the silence broken! 
What! A challenge—hissed not spoken? 
Steel and silver, red and gray, 
These have chased the moon away 
From the trail to Santa Fe. as 


On the trail to Santa Fe 
Coyote cubs must be at play ! 
Borne upon the nightwind tender 
To the jasmined hacienda 
Comes a faint, despairing cry, 
Shrill beneath the wondering sky— 
Cry that feebly tries to say 
‘“‘Sweet! I’ve come to Santa Fe!” 


On the trail to Santa Fe 

Shines the moonlight bright as day. 
All the town is full of funning— 
Gambling, galoping and “ gunning,” 
Shouts and yells and dancing-houses, 
Oaths and cries and mad carouses, 
Screams that turn to shrieks of laughter, 
Laughs turned shrieks a moment after— 

So 7’ faith, in Santa Fe 

Do they welcome Christmas day, 

** Welcome into Santa Fe! 

Just in time for Christmas day ? 

Wan and weary, red and gray, 

Welcome, welcome, Don Jose!” 


Where We Buried Joe..........++ A Prairie Burial.......... New York World 


A monotonous stretch of heaving grass ; 
The nodding weeds of a wild morass ; 
And the couteaux, spectre-like and grim, 
Piercing the sky at its misty brim. 


I remember well that lonely plain, 

And the weary, unearthly, dirge-like. strain 
Of a skyward youngster, while below 

We molded the mound that sheltered Joe. 


A free-lance he, and a simple child 

Rear’d in the midst of the wildest wild, 

And he gasped in halting words and slow; 
‘‘ This is the place to bury Joe.” 


‘<The flowers are sweet an’ I kin hear 

The wild rice rustle low an’ clear; 

An’ the birds, an’ buttes, an’ sky,” sighed he; 
‘‘ This is the place fur to bury me.” 


Each man of us in that wagon train 
Clustered about him and heard the strain 
Of a lark that flitted high above 

And carried to heav’n an earthly love. 


And every one in the sturdy throng 
Listened in awe to the fading song; 
Then under the sod where flowers grow 
With tender hands we buried our Joe. 


No mausoleum stately or grand 
Rises aloft in that lonely land ; 
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Only a cross with a rough-carved name 
Is rear’d to Joe and his simple fame. 


And then, as our wagons one by one 
Journeyed away to the setting sun, 

We turned to see the sunlight glow 

On the new-made mound that sheltered Joe. 


A mon§hious stretch of heaving grass; 

The nodding weeds of a wild morass ; 

A glimpse of the couteaux, dark and grim, 
And a rough-hewed cross on the prairie brim. 


Then they bid you close your eyelids 
And they mask you with a napkin, 
And the anesthetic reaches 

Hot and subtle through your being. 


And you gasp, and reel, and shudder, 
In a rushing, swaying rapture, 

While the voices at your elbow 
Fade—receding—fainter—farther. 


Lights about you shower and tumble, 
And your blood seems crystallizing, 
Edged and vibrant, yet within you 
Wracked and hurried back and forward. 


Then the lights grow fast and furious, 
And you hear a noise of waters, 

And you wrestle, blind and dizzy, 

In an agony of effort. 


Till a sudden lull accepts you, 

And you sound an utter darkness... . 
And awaken....with a struggle.... 
On a hushed, attentive audience. 


Wearily, wearily under the sun 

The convicts pass mournfully, one by one; 
Ironed so cruelly, 
Knowing so surely 

Nothing but death can offer release. 
Dumb in their sorrow, 
No hope for the morrow, 

But gnawing regrets that never may cease; 
For the lost ones pray, 
In the Trauvaux Forcés, 

Toiling so hopelessly, day by day. 


Cheerily, cheerily whistling low, 
Jangling his manacles to and fro, 
Cheering the others, 
His fainting brothers, 
A poor fellow struggles on, early and late. 
Noble his mission, 
Deep his contrition, 
Never a thought of his own dark fate ; 
Whistling low, 
Goes Frére Guillot, 
Jangling his manacles to and fro. 


Steadily, steadily, day by day, 
Still may I toil on my upward way; 
Never forgetting, 
If ever regretting 
Old days that are past to return no more, 
Fettered and lonely, 
But grieving only 
For one who waits on a distant shore. 
So on I go 
Like Frére Guillot, 
Jangling the manacles to and fro! 
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The Chloroform Spell...... William E. Henley ...... Glasgow Weekly Citizen 


Frere Guillot......+..0.s00 Sidney Cowell.........+++++ Buffalo Sunday News 











IRISH WIT AND HUMOR: LE FANU’S REMINISCENCES* 











Curran said to Father O’Leary (the wittiest priest of 
his day): “I wish you were St. Peter.” “Why?” 
asked O’Leary. “ Because,” said Cun, “you would 
have the keys of heaven and could let me in.” “It 
would be better for you,” said O’Leary, “that I had 
the keys of the other place, then I could let you out.” 


Judge Burton, who was a very old and wizened little 
man, was trying a case when another very old man, 
scarcely able to walk, came into court to give evidence. 
Instead of going to the witness-box, he went towards 
the passage leading to the bench. McDonagh, the 
counsel, called out to him: ‘Come back, sir! where 
are you going? Do you think you are a judge?” 
“ Indeed, sir,” said the old man, looking up at Judge 
Burton—“ indeed, sir, I believe I am fit for little else.” 


A neighbor of mine said that a very fine horse he had 
bought a few days previously had gohe lame. ‘ What 
is the matter with him?” asked a Mr. T “Tam 
greatly afraid he has got the vernacular,” said he (of 
course he meant navicular). ‘Dear me!” said T ) 
“T never heard of any quadruped having that disease 
except Balaam’s ass.” | 








An Irish farmer gave his son the following cynical 
view of life: ““You see, my boy, a man’s life naturally 
divides itself into three distinct periods. ‘The first is 
that in which he is plannin’ and contrivin’ all sorts of 
villainy and rascality ; that is the period of youth and 
innocence. ‘The second is that in which he is puttin’ 
into practice the villainy and rascality he contrived 
before ; that is the prime of life or the flower of man- 
hood. ‘The third and last period is that in which he is 
makin’ his soul and preparin’ for another world; that is 
the period of dotage.” 


A story which is well-known in Kerry was told me 
long ago by Mr. R. of Tralee. He was shooting with 
an English friend, a Mr. B. ‘They had very little sport, 
so Mr. B. said: “ I’ll ask this countryman whether there 
are any birds about here.” ‘“ No use to ask him,” said 
Mr. R., “he'll only tell you lies.” “I'll ask him at all 
events,” said Mr. B. “My good man, are there any 
birds about here?” ‘ Lots of birds, your honor,” said 
he. ‘Tell me what sort of birds.” “ Well, now, your 
honor, there’s grouses and woodcocks, and snipes, and 
ducks, and phillibines and all sorts of birds.” ‘“ Ask him,” 
whispered R., “ whether there are any thermometers.” 
“Tell me,” said Mr. B., “do you ever see any ther- 
mometers here ?””—*“ Well, your honor, if there was a 
night’s frost the place would be alive with them.” 


A farmer asked a well-known Father Tom Maguire 
what a miracle was. He gave him a very full explana- 
tion, which, however, did not seem quite to satisfy the 
farmer, who said: “ Now, do you think, your raverence, 
you could give me an example of a miracle?” “ Well,” 
said Father Tom, “ walk on before me and I’ll see what 
I can do.” As he did so he gave him a tremendous 
kick from behind. “ Did you feel that?” he asked. 





*From Seventy Years of Irish Life. By W. R. Le Fanu. 
Macmillan & Co, At the age of seventy-eight Mr. Le Fanu 
writes this, his first book, a remarkable and delightful fund of 
bright, humorous anecdotes and reminiscences, with keen, critical 
comment on men and things for nearly four decades. 





“Why wouldn’t I feel it?” said thefarmer. ‘ Begorra, 
I did feel it, sure enough.” © “ Well,” said Father Tom, 
“it would be a miracle if you didn’t.” 


My father told me that at a theatre in Dublin, shortly 
after the Union, when a well-known actress was singing 
a favorite song, the refrain of which was “ My heart 
goes pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat,” a man from the gallery cried, 
“A groan for Pitt, and a cheer for Pat ” 


Many are the stories I have heard of judges and 
barristers in former days. One of the best was 
connected with a case tried (in Limerick, I think) before 
Chief Bazgn O’Grady. Bushe was making a speech 
for the defense, when an ass began to bray loudly outside 
the court. “ Wait a moment,” said the Chief Baron. 
“One at a time, Mr. Bushe, if you please.” When 
O’Grady was charging the jury, the ass again began to 
bray, if possible more loudly than before. “I beg your 
pardon, my lord,” said Bushe, “may I ask you to 
repeat your last words ? there is such an echo in this 
court I did not quite catch them.” 


Many stories were told of the Rev. A. and his won- 
derful would-be converts. Here are two: An old 
widow, Bryan, called on him and on being shown into 
his library and asked by him what her business was, she 
said: ‘ Well, now, your raverence, it’s what—I’d like 
to turn Protestant.” Mr. A.: “Why do you wish to 
change your religion?” Widow B.: “ Well, now, I’m 
told your raverence gives a blanket and a leg of mutton 
to any one that turns.” Mr. A.: “Do you mean 
you would sell your soul for a blanket?” Widow B.: 
“ No, your raverence, not without the leg of mutton.” 

Another day a countryman called on him and said: 
“ I’m come to give myself up to your raverence, because 
I’m unaisy in my mind about my religion.” Mr. A.: 
“What particular points are you uneasy about?” 
Countryman: ‘“ Well, now, your raverence, it’s no par- 
ticular points that is troublin’ me; it’s a sort of giniral 
unaisyness.” On further questioning him it came out 
that what he really wanted was money or employment. 
Mr. A.: “I'll promise you nothing whatever. Do you 
think I’m like Mahomet, to take converts on any terms ?” 
Countryman: “ And won’tI get anything for turning?” 
Mr. A.: “Nothing! Goaway! I’m ashamed of you.” 
Countryman: “ Well, God bless your raverence any- 
how ; and maybe your raverence would tell me where 
that Mr. Mahomet stops ?” 





About seventy years ago the grand jury of the County 
of Tipperary passed the following resolutions: 1. That 
a new court house shall be built. 2. That the materials 
of the old court house be used in building the new court 
house. 3. That the old court house shall not be taken 
down till the new court house is finished. 


Cardinal Manning, who was, as we all know, as thin 
and emaciated as “Spaight of Limerick,” when in Liver- 
pool, was visiting a convent where an Irishwoman was 
cook. She begged and prayed for the blessing of the 
Cardinal. The lady superior presented the request to 
him, with which he kindly complied. The cook was 
brought in, knelt down before him, and received his 
blessing ; whereupon she said: ‘* May the Lord preserve 
your Eminence, and, oh, may God forgive your cook!” 











ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 








Head of a Man. By Rembrandt. From the “ Century Gallery.” (Copyright by the Century Co.) 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 





Examples of Remarkable Ancient Coins. A page from the “New Standard Dictionary.” (Funk & Wagnails.) 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 


“Alone in the World.” By Fosef Israels 


* Two Gazelles.” By Max Bredt “Sonata.” By Irving R. Wiles 


REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, FROM ‘“THE ART GALLERY, ILLUSTRATED,”’ (BARRIE.) 





PORTRAIT GALLERY— ARTISTIC CELEBRITIES 


From Ripley Hitchcock's “Art of the World.” (Appleton.) 
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